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PREFACE. 


lit the duty we have imposed on ourselves we are confined to 
the relative. Hence, While we have quoted the sentiments and 
dogmas of secular and religious systems, it is not to be under- 
stood that we support and concur in them wholly, or even 
partially. Our object in quoting the principles of systems 
has been to show where they agree and where they differ. 
It has been difficult to do this fairly in all cases, but it has 
been our endeavour to succeed in it. Our study has thus 
been to follow out the laws which govern the movements of 
society in its social interests in as far as they are affected by 
these agreements and differences. 

The theme -is vast, and the work of one person on such a 
theme necessarily can only be very limited and imperfect. 

We observe that a scientific man of high eminence * has 
enunoiated that he has not yet been able to reconcile the teach- 
ings of science with one of the radical docfcrineswf Christianity. 
This implies that it has been his wish to do bo j bat this 
momentous labour is not ours. Tet with all humility we 
submit that our effort is useful While we do not essay in 
Becular or religious matters make the diameters and asymp- 
totes of the living hyperbola conform, we weigh their differ- 
ences, and by this means found our arguments and solve our 
problems. r 

. Id our procedure we undergo the danger of being accused of 

haying, quoted so freely frdm certain elementary 

*;.V s i •' - * 1 

... •Tyndsp. 
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mathematical rales; bat the clearness of illustration thus 
attained affords sufficient apology for having done so. We 
quite allow that moral effects cannot be calculated, because 
the causes cannot be accurately given. But it is the habit of 
men daily to calculate them notwithstanding, and in our essays 
we hope to show good reasons for following such an example. 

Hence, by acceptation we may estimate causes and indicate 
effects in figures by weight or measurement — in bearings by 
the angles of divergence. This assnmption Has been the basis 
of our speculations ; and if the reader have patience to follow 
us, he will see whither these have carried us — in many oases 
against our will. 

The world may be broadly divided into two conditions 
of mind— one of imparting or giving, the other of reception; 

into two schools ’of thought— one of dogma, and the other 
qf inquiry. And this applies equally to the philosopher and 
the theologian. The respective doctrines acceptable to each 
or any of these are the resultants of the components attached 
to individual or collective positions. The opposite minds or 
schools feed on each other, as the blood of the veins in the 
human body does on the blood of tho arteries, 

We have endeavoured in these essays, so far as possible, to 
candidly follow out the ramifications and movements called 
into existence, weighing as it were the opposite tendencies so 
as to detect law — rigidly or mathematically. This mode of 
•treating what has always been an absorbing subject we believe 
to be new, and some of our conclusions we believe also to be 
new. When we have borrowed unusual facts, we have given 
our authorities; and if we have enunciated that which has 
already been anticipated, then we have independently arrived 
at the same judgment as others before us. ' 

In order to illustrate how ultimate doctrines are governed 
by their bases, we refer to one or two of the resultants of a 
distinguished living moral philosopher : # his basis being the 
♦ Herbert Spencer, 
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perfection of reason, ours f the mean between reason and faith. 
For instance, # he says : " Every man has freedom to do all 
he with, provided he infringes not the equal freedom of any 
other man” Oar argument leads ns to the conclusion that 
(hi* is impossible, and supports tho doctrine of "unequal 
liberty,** or "freedom in ratio ” (65). Again, he says : "Given 
a rtjice of beings having Ulce claims to pursue the otyccts of their 
desires— given a world adapted to the gratification of these 
desires , etc. 39 "Equity therefore does not permit property in 
land 3 * Sere his doctrine differs from ours by difference of 
basis ; his basis being " equal freedom ” ours "freedom in 
ratio ” Our conclusion on this subject is, " that state proprie- 
torship is a fiction , and a nation of leaseholders impossible ” 
(101). Again, under what we have been led to consider as 
impossible conditions, he says: "In married life the struggle jJ 
will not be, which shall gain the mastery ; but, which shall give ' 
way ?* We guess from this that the amiable philosopher is a 
bacholor, and commend him for the reason (we shall not call it 
faith) that is in him ; but we can hear a hundred tongues of the 
experienced crying out " Ah ! vain hope ! ” From the above 
basis he adduces the following doefcrino : " The opinions of wives 
would be those of their husbands I ! giving each male elector two 
votes instead of one” Wo, on the contrary, from our basis would 
say: " giving each woman two votes instead of nony” But our 
mathematical conclusion is, " that the external world is man*s 
field, the internal womans field, and trespass on either side is 
an undue and umaty/ral interference with the organization of the 
faculties, and is therefore hurtful to woman as well as to her 
companion on this earth ” (189). Again, he goes on thus: 
"Concerning the extension of the law of equal freedom to children , 
toe must therefore say that equity commands it and that ex- 
pediency reemmends it?* The doctrine we have arrived at is, 
41$ "law of universal variation/* where we see " the principle 
at work between the old and the yemg most broadly . It is 
in youth that humanity is most receptive and pliable , hence the 
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power of matured knowledge conveyed to youths ” and the paral- 
lelogram of forces illustrates the lav of subordination “in 
the master drawing out or educating hie disciple " (45). Again, 
he says : “ Of the clergy, who, on the other hand, commonly ad- 
vocate a State Church as being needful for the upholding of re- ^ 
ligion , it may be said that by doing tine they condemn their own 
case, pass sentence on their creed as worthless, and brvng them - 
0 selves in guilty of hypocrisy. What l will they allow this faith 
which they value so highly to die a natural death if they are not 
paid for propagating it ? " Paid or not paid, the doctrine 
which we hare arrived at is — that as with capital (158) and 
friendship (215), in the social world— sanctity (526) and faith 
(592), in religion are under the same law. They hare their 
cones of eminence, and just as the secularist has his field and 
functions, So hare the priesthood theirs. There must be 
ehurch and priest for the people in some shape or another. 
To banish these is chimerical, a wild scheme of the utopian 
or the sceptic (569). 

Again, he says: “But if we are not yet capable of entirely 
fulfilling he perfect lam, and if our inability," etc. This, we say, 
implies a capability of perfection which is contrary to the 
conclusion to which our closely followed argument has led us, 
which is, “ that perfection may be conceived of self" but “ this 
need not be concurred in by others," nor “cam, perfection be 
attributed bygone individual to another" without the above 
qualification. “ So no mm can call himself perfect when 
speaking to another man " (42). 

We contrast our own conclusions with tliose of a thoughtful 
writer, and in so doing self-respect demands the most cour- 
teous bearing on our part. 

Referring now to meu of very extreme views, we will cite an 
eminent writer,* one of whose moral doctrines is that mental 
agreement is of higher and more sacred import then matri- 
monial obligations as generally understood. Thus, if Mrs. Jl, 

*J.8.«aL 
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had no mental affinities tp Mr. A, but had strong affinities to 
Mr. B, Mrs. A was justified in giving her sole sympathies, 
and most of her company, to B rather than to A. In the 
moxfcl philosopher this is electrifying, it is as imposing as a 
frigid snowy peak looming over a low warm valley. Again, in 
very extreme theologians, whether of the mammal or grap- 
tolite type, if we do not find doctrine, we find practice in 
ratio- — instances cropping up between London and New Tork, 
thence to California, to Melbourne and back to London again, 
whose eccentricities are as rousing as the hot sands on the 
borders of the Dead Sea. In one phase we detect the un- 
healthy workings of unadulterated cold reason ; iu the other 
we detect spurious pietism abandoning itself to unrestrained 
feeling. Now, the dootrine to which our basis and argument 
have led us is “ that circulation of good offices is under the lew 
of restraint ” (78), whether this be in the social or the moral 
world. So the obverse of this is, that circulation of bad offices 
is under unrestrained license. Thus we are led to conclude 
that the power of restraint is the essence of good morals and 
true religion. 

THE AUTHOR. 


OxA.oo, New Zealand, 
3rd September, 1871. 


P.S.— We have little to add to the above preface, and it is 
only proper to explain that circumstances have prevented 
publication of the work till no^. One advantage from delay, 
however, is attained, yja. that the proofs have had the author’a 
personal correction in this country. 

fault has been found by a kind Mend that we have mixed 
Up much religion with secular matters. Religion, he alleges, 
fe never mooted in polite society. This may be so j but not- 
w i thsta ndi n g the usage of society, we submit that man is a 
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religioui being ; it is true, wonderfully diverse (or perverse, as 
some say) in his acceptation of religion, though none escape its 
power try they ever so hard. Hence religion is a radical por- 
tion of our theme, and therefore could not be avoided. 

J. T. T. « 

♦ 

JBaubokouoh, Northtjmbeeu.no, 

12 th February , 1878. 
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SOCIAL* PEOBLEMS. 


CHAPTER I. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

1. The first and simplest geometrical object which has to be 
defined is a point; this mathematicians do by stating that it 
has position bat no magnitude. This definition no doubt is 
the best that can be given, yet there is something unsatisfac- 
tory about it, which prevents our complete conception of what 
a point is. We are thus at the commencement of our inquiry 
in pure reason landed in a dilemma, a point according to ma- 
thematicians having an actuality about it and yet no actuality ; 
for they tell us it has actual position but no actual magnitude. 
How then can we accept a point if it have no magnitude f for 
no magnitude is nothingness, or nothing ; how can we grasp 
nothing ? Yet that nothing, they say, has position whioh is 
real ; then its other characteristic, whioh they define by the ex- 
pression no magnitude, cannot be real, but only ideal. Thus a 
point, the first and simplest of objects, when called into exist- 
ease has two phases, vis., the real and intangible, the actual and 
invisible, the relative and the abstract, the practical and the 
theoretical, the subjective and the imaginative, the objective 
and the idealized, the material and ethereal, the solid and the 
void, the ponderable and imponderable, the bodily and men- 
tal, the fleshly and spiritual; a subject for reason and a 
subject for faith ; no acceptance by reason alone, no acceptance 
by faith atone, bnt definition by both only. 

2. The, second geometrical object which has to be defined is a 
width mathematicians do hy saying that it has length but 
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Vao breadth. A line exists then under*the same conditions as a 
goi^t* and subject to the same principles. 

3. A sphere is another geometrical object, solid or void, issu- 
ing out of tbe two foregoing; that is, it is described, by a given 
straight line radiating in all directions^ rom a given point. It 
is also that form which comes closest to a point, or«in Other 
words, to that which has no magnitude — that which is infinitely 
small. Thus, let the radiating line that describes a Sphere 
round a point be all bnt infinitely short, the sphere itself mast 
be all bnt infinitely small. This cannot be said of the eube> tbe 
octahedron, tbe oval, or any other solid or void object; as the 
lines radiating from their centres to their surfaces have unequal 
lengths, so their all but infinite shortness in different parts 
must be less or more, and as tbe less can only be as short as 
the radii of a sphere, the more will make the figure greater 
than the latter. Again, on the contrary, a sphere is that form 
which oomes closest to the universe, or in other words, to all 
magnitude, or that which is infinitely great ; this because it 
has a greater capacity than any other figure within equal sur- 
faces. In qther words, for the converse reason given in the 
case of a point, vis., that the bnes radiating to their surfaces 
from the centre of other forms than that of the’ sphere bring 
of unequal lengths, so their all but infinite longness in different 
parts must be more or less, and as the more can only be as 
long as the radii of a sphere, the less will make the figures 
smaller than the latter. 

• 4. Thu* that form, a sphere, described by the turn primuty 

and simple geometrical objects, approaches nearest to the t #0 
inconceiyables, via. a point and the universe; The conceivable 
must then be between these. And what is the conceivable t 
Existences which can be comprehended, consciousness of self% 
existence, of the world, and objects in the firmament, These 
we grasp so far by reason ; bnt in regard to within or beyond, 
acceptance is already forced on us by frith, which we terp^he- 
Befo Without consciousness of selfrion^pf the«e,fe self^woulA, 
exist; pari tow* there nothing but self in f^^vuree*,®^ 
*pulrib*$lf$W»i*e thereof, fist iqfffegt. 

infift#' space* $*. 
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ttofijbftifttf apd -the tmivbrse would* be self. ' Bab it is nob so 
with Owbciouanaas of self. Se# saba Hods oat that &e world 
ha*’i saft and x * moon contemporary with, its existence'; so also 
self pndioafe that other seifs, greater and smaller, re voire round 
otttft Own self, whose influences are as apparent on their said 
self pa that of the eon’s and moon’s on the world. Oar inquiry 
there is, are those influences under law or not ? If under law. 
What ark the roles ? 

3. '"It hi evident that a being with self -consciousness cannot 
he within a point, whieh has been shown to be inimitably 
small, while the body of self occupies a tangible portion of space. 
Thus, as this is the case with ‘Self, so it must be with others, — 
one or all must be outside a point, aad none can be within 
each other; all must occupy different positions situated between 
a point and the universe. This is clearly the oase also with 
bodies having no self-consciousness, and whose arrangements, 
and the laws of whose motions, naturally attract onr first atten- 
tion. We direct then our eyes to the firmament, and sea the 
son, moon, planets, and stars spangled over the heavens in a 
most irregular manner, and though to the naked eye the stars 
appear very numerous, yet they are illimitably increased by 
the aid of the telescope; henoe the fact arises to the mind 
that the universe is divided into the material and the ethe- 
real. Of the relative proportions of one to the other, as a 
whole,- we have indications by examining a part. The moon 
has a diameter of 2160 miles, while the diameter of its mean, 
o?$it ia 474,000 miles ; thus the proportion of their respec- 
tive spheres, one to the otherj, & as 1 to 10,630,000. So 
pise that of the earth’s is as 1 to 13,848,000,000,000. In the 
same manner the solid planets and the void sphere encompas- 
sed by their orbits may have their proportions calculated j and 
, in all oases it will be found that matter forms an almost infi- 


nitesimal portion of ethereal space. Look we again to that 
immense body the sun, whose bulk is 1,884,472 time* greater 
than fhjlbraf etor- OWn earth. Astronomers assert that he moves 
Offer orbit in ethernl’Space as dff the planets afid 
affd -which Orbit fa yeWSNfy at large. Thus 
Kr h^ffl«‘ 'ea^bJ Moagawe have 


*C*> 
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jigantesque proportions to ponder oft, which pall the imaginn- 
ikm long before it has resumed effort and proceeded on its way 
» pierce into the myriads of objects beyond, including Solar 
systems, perchance, like onr own. 

6. The material and ethereal components of the universe 
prill thus be seen to exist in contrary conditions^ the one 
iiaving motion (for the fixed stars even have this), the other 
having no motion; the one having resistance, the other having 
no resistance; the one being impenetrable, the other penetrable; 
bhe one being ponderable, the other imponderable. Those 
natures indicate the ono to be solid the other void. And that 
this is so we argue from several facts which come to our appre- 
hension by noting the following amongst other reasonings. 
We know that it is air that surrounds the surface of the globe 
in which we live, and we know its weight per square inch. 
Then by the air pump we can relieve objects almost entirely 
from its pressure; such as a guinea, nearly the heaviest of things, 
and a feather, nearly the lightest. Yet when no air is in or 
around them, they fall equally fast and together. Thus we 
see by a simple and small experiment, that where there is no 
air there is no resistance, and that this is the case in ethereal 
space we are led to perceive clearly by the teachings of astro- 
nomy So rigidly true is the principle, that astronomers, * 
knowing this and tho laws by which the celestial bodies move, 
can calculate and determine their exact positions several years 
in advance, as may be noted m the Nautical Almanack, a work 
of easy reference and one of the wonders of the age, That 
matter, however attenuated, does not transfuse space, regularly 
or irregularly, we are also assured by the recurrence of 
planets to their nodes and the fixity of the sidereal year, as 
Hersohel informs ns; which would be the same a million of 
years hence as it is now. 

7. That the whole are nnder unerring lawn we are also 
assured by the results of the labours of astronomers.^ and 
the iff these to which, we dtay allude & ijhe discovery 
iff Newton, vis., every particle of matter /in the universe 
or attracted by, every otherjWeH&de pith-^iorce 
directly proportioned to the meat of p* attracting 
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and inversely to the square of the distance between them. 
That we have the three laws of KeplOr. First: The squares 
of t|i© periodic times of any two planets are to each other in 
the «amt proportion as the cabes of their mean distances 
frost the sun. Second: All planets describe ellipses about 
the sun. Third : That if is one and the same force, modified 
only by distance from the sun, which retains all planets in their 
orbits. Newton, again, demonstrated the possibility of any 
conic seotion whatever being described about the snn by a body 
revolving under the dominion of the law of gravitation ; and 
from whose time it became a received truth that the motions 
of comets are regulated by the same general laws as those of 
planets. Again, the cause of perturbation of the motions of 
planets is demonstrated by the problem of three bodies where 
the intensity ot the disturbing force is continually varying 
according to the relative situation of the disturbing and dis- 
turbed body with respect to the sun. Further, on the stability 
of the inclinations of the orbits of the planets Lagrange de- 
monstrated that, "if the mass of every planet be multiplied by 
the square root of the axis major of its orbit, and the product 
by the square of the tangent of its inclination to a fixed plane, 
the sum of all these products will be constantly the same 
under the influence of their mutual attraction. Thus in the 
periodic movement, of which this is an example, in the natation 
of the earth’s axis, we find another law, viz., if one part of any 
System, connected either by material ties or by mutual attrac- 
tions of its members, be continually maintained by any cause, 
Whether inherent in the constitution of the system, or external 
_ to it in e state of Regular periodic motion, that motion will be 
' propagated throughout the whole system, and will give rise 
in every member of it, and in' every part of each member, to 
periodic movements executed in eqoal periods with that to 
whioh they owe their origin, though not necessarily synchronous 
with them in their maxima and minima.” One of the most 
' remarkable effects of this law are the ocean oscillations or 
' tides, Thus we see, out of primary principles, however simple, 
* the most complex problems are evolved. Yet, however complex 
ahl^rieete the# may be, and ‘however varied the conditions 





of the, movements which they i&ustrtgfe, the truth of one is evi- 
denced by the exactness of the other. All move by ma^he- 
mattoal lows. ’ 

8. And whilst we consider space. We mast also consider time; 
t there would be no space to self if self had no time to view 

ft. And at the outset of 


our consideration on time * 

We find ourselves in the 

c 400 same dilemma as, by pure 

1 ^ reason, we found ourselves 

r - - ?oo u m regard to space. Thus 

a\ J > in time the first and sim- 

| - ... ^ plest temporal object is 

I s ~~ x- g a motamentnm, which can 

^ .. ~ 100 0 ° only be defined by stating 

| ~ *J | that it has denotation, but 

1 Z, ?~ — no presence. It thus has 

u i actuality as a point of 

rj ^ * - J.§ space, but yet no actuality 

| " ^ ^ I* in time. So to express 

t«y - 300 *0 a - motamentnm we must 

' .11 3 | have recourse to the real 

*•- .?°?. § and the unreal The 

" Ij second temporal object is 

C ' ^ a period, which is par- 

**'_j V. edlel to the hne of geo- 

5 metry, having measure 
, I but no presence Thus j|>' 

C tfoo £ exists lender the same con- 

_x— ’Jj ditions as a motamentnm, 
v s 700 , ” and with it marks time, — * 

' RmStitm. *“» P a8t 6Ter 8 oin & to®* 

% future ever coining; but 

which can ouly ideally be denoted by length and no presence. 

9. Now, Jvhile lines may revolve round a pep* or points, 
Or diminishing, pgg&ds o*» only direct s' 

^ft^^j^meDiwai to motWefi^wm, 
endii%»ia eteftdty, yet forming no paHJ$%tt»ity; isywp 


c "m 


Q700 

Acbjfc? 

FormcUxitctc 
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half, or any other divisipp eternity hi still eternal. Thus apace 
am^timi, as far as they can he perceived in reason by ns> are 
relative 'only between the two inconceivables. Time flowing 
on direct continuously ; the points in space revolving round the 
same in the helical curve. Thus we mark our days, years, an& 
cycles on the axis of tho \miverse, i.e. time. The axis of exist* 
.ence of Empires and lives even of men — time. The events, in* 
tercets, and objects of which revolve round it as shown in this 
diagram. 

Thus time gives proportions and actuality to events; and 
that it has its influence in the movements of objects in th6 
material universe, in mathematical ratio, we know by the teach- 
ings of astronomy. Thus all planets revolve in an ellipse, the 
central body, tho sun, being in one of the foci. Hence, when in 
perihelion, the planet is closer to the central body than at 
any other part of its orbit ; and when in aphelion, it is more 
distant than at any other part. Yet the heat and light 
received by the planets from the sun are the same in all parts 
of their orbits, owing to the law of angular velocity (which is 
marked by time) being in the inverse proportion of the square 
Of the distances. So also, in the principle of mechanical in- 
ventions applied by man, weight raised or moved is in propor- 
tion to the time taken. Having briefly shown that inanimate 
things are moved by mathematical laws, we may now enter on 
the inquiry we have set before ns : As to whether influences 
Mtiog on the social and moral world of mankind arc also 
tegnktedUmder corresponding laws ? 



CHAPTER II. 

THE BEING MAN 

10. Wb liavo had a comparative notion, though a very imper- 
fect one, of the relation of material to ethereal, the moon’s body 
occupying only 3?w ^th part of the sphere or ellipsoid in void 
space described by its orbit, the earth’s body in the same 
manner only lot us inquire what relation does the 

body of man bear to this world? It will be found to be almost 
infinitesimally small. Man’s body is nearly the same specific 
gravity as water, weighing 168 lbs., so his capacity will equal 
2*69 cubic feet, or 1 4 39 foot cube. Now, the diameter of the 
earth is 41,775,360 feet, that is, the diameter of the orbit which 
a man situated on the equator performs daily (a fact seldom 
appreciated). The relation of an animate being, man, to the 
inanimate sphere in which ho exists, may thus be calculated, 
though it is almost inappreciable. If then the body of man 
bears such an infinitesimal proportion to this world, what 
proportion can it bear to his mind, which not only encompasses 
the world and ( ransacks every comer of it, but extends its 
scrutiny ‘to and over the sun, which he weighs as it were in a 
balance, though it be more than a million times greater than 
< the earth? Nor contented with this, his mind yet pierces 
to the stars, innumerable and immeasurable as they are, and 
tests their chemical composition. Here then at the outset we 
are landed by reason alone in an equal dilemma as with previous 
subjects. The body of man is measurable, his mind not to be 
measured; yet to know him,— to know both are essential. H$s 
body is as it were a point, all bnt infinitesimally small ; whilst/ 
on the contrary, an idea of his mind— a pencil of light— is as 
a straight line, all bnt infinitesimally long. With this mind of , 
his he probes the universe in all directions. The sphere he de* 
scribe# by it embraces all but infinite space. Yet we have no 
measure of it> nor has it any substance disconnected front the 
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body. Bat as the living *man odists between a point and the 
universe, so may we apply our reasoning faculties to inquire 
as to the laws which move him. Han then seoms to be much 
in this state : the living man has two opposite conditions, which 
to disconnect is doaih ; a condition of flesh and a condition of 
mind or ^oul, one material the other ethereal ; the one repre- 
senting the object of the sun, as it were, in his orbit, the other 
the imponderable and subtile influences — the rays of light — that 
proceed therefrom/ But the sun, earth, and planets are inani- 
mate. He is animato ; his mind and soul therefore subserve a 
purpose. The ethereal part of man then may be considered to 
be the power that acts inversely, radiating from him as a centre 
to all parts, and by the results of whose indications ho is moved. 
And we ask again. Are those movements by law ? 

But we havo talked much of these mighty astronomical 
problems, which are comprehended alono by gifted and pro- 
found thinkers, such as Newton, Herschol, Kepler, La Place, 
and others. Beside such themes, the body of man with his 
moral and social nature appears pigmy and contemptible ; but 
this is comparatively only. Taking man as the standard of 
our thoughts, he will bo found to be a most complex machine, 
whose every part when considered is wonderfully elaborate — 
a world within itself. Thus this life may be likened to an 
ellipsoid described by his orbit on the axis of life, whose figure 
would be somewhat akin to the diagram given of the .Roman 
Empire in the preceding chapter. His actions would be repre- 
sented by the points revolving round the axis, and their great- 
ness or smallness by the linos connecting thorn. These would be 
coloured black or white in the record of memory or of history, 
as they had been bad or good. How wonderfully clear would 
such a diagram be ; how worthy of condemnation or appro- 
bation respectively. Some moralists say that man's ellipsoid 
of fife is entirely black, few say it is entirely white ; but who 
can judge, one of the other ? 

11. But the proportion of man's body is relative only. We 
liaye seen how infinitesimally small ja its size as compared with 

t world in which he lives, yet how infinitesimally great is 
body when CKUOpared with other beings or matter, Thus* 
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how infinitesimally great is his bcyly compared with thoso 
beings, the animalcules found in water, thousands of which can 
be discovered by the microscope in one drop ; or how infini- 
tesimally great must tho matter of his body be as compared 
with the atoms of matter floating in the air and emanating from 
a grain of musk. Thus man's body may bo taken as the 
standard of the universe, tho fulcrum on which tho' infinitely 
great and tho infinitely small do balance themselves, the centre 
from which all other things, from himself, do immerge or 
emerge. Ife is propped up by 201 bonos, weighing about 
14 lbs., and which are moved by 130 muscles, lie masticates 
his food by 32 teeth. He breathes 18 times a minute, inhaling 
more than 57 hogsheads of air a day. In twenty-four hours 
he passes 2 t hogsheads of blood through his heart. In his 
breathing apparatus, or lungs, there are 174,000,000 holes or 
cells, and 7,000,000 pores ponetrato his skin ; tho weight of the 
atmosphere that imperceptibly presses on him is 13 tons. 

12. But while incomparatively he is the centre of the uni- 
verse, mathematically he is not so ; for self cannot be within a 
point, and it is a point alone that can bo a mathematical centre. 
Nor can any point bo fixed as the centre within a man ; for 
his various members while he has life are always shifting. 
Centre of gravity, no doubt, he has, but tho motions of his 
arms, legs, and feet are for ever altering the adjustment of this. 
Suited to this condition of ever altering adjustment within him 
are certain organs, by which he communicates with the outward 
world. The organs are to the body what planets are to a solar 
system, over revolving, sometimes acting in conjunction, some- 
times in opposition ; but in all cases moving under some rules, 
and affecting the body or bodies in their orbits in relative pro- 
portion. Lot us now inquire what are the rules f 

IS. Take, for instance, the organs of the sense of touch. 
This faculty operates in all parts of the body, but most sen- 
sitively in the ends of the fingers — more especially of the fore- 
finger, which of all others in its under curve approaches that 
of the parabola, as shown in the diagram. And why should 
this be? Why should men instinctively use the fore. and 
other fingers when they wish to exercise most delicately 
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scrutiny by touch ? Tho t reason is that this part of the body 
is formed on tho mathematical principles of the parabola to 
subserve an end, — the end being to convey, in multiplied force, 
the act of touch to the nerves connecting the finger ends with 
tho brain. This office is performed 
more perfectly by tho paiWbola than 
by any other curve ; for influences 
and forces produced by touch vi- 
brating in the directions of tho radii 
F Fj y that is, from the focus of the 
parabola to various parts of its 
curve, are reflected in lines parallel to tho nervous fibres in the 
direction of JJ J , and so most readily and largely convoyed by 
them, 

14. Again : in the organs of the sense of soeing, the eye being 
the perfection of optical instruments is necessarily constructed 
on exact mathematical principles. 

Everything that is apparent to us must have its image on 
the rotina in an inverted position, as shown in diagram. To 
effect this tlio rays from 8 T T falling on the cornea, after 
passing through 
the pupil, lens, 
and humours, 
converge to as / 
many points^ ts. f" " 

Now to clear r*- r - 
sight their con- 
vergence on this \ 
part of the sphe- . 
roid of tiie eye 
is essential, hence tho objects of this world are known to man 
only through a point, viz., that which we have shown before to 
be infinitely small but mathematically exact. When the rays do 
not converge at this point, the sight is dim. When from short- 
sightedness, the rays converge before arriving at the retina; if 
from longsightedness (the failing of old age), then they con* 
vOrge after passing it. Theso imperfections opticians remove 
by mathematically constructed instruments called lenses—* 
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concave in the former, convex in 4he latter — by which the 
rays are deflected to the retina by their propor courses. 

Next, we may mention the organ of sound in man, — a won- 
derful apparatus for producing the variety of notos necessary for 
his speech, his crying, and his singing. The apparatus consists 
of a chest for containing air, of tho larynx at tho top of the 
windpipe, and of the tubes of the month for creating the scale 
of notes, or for modifications. By this organ he can pitch his 
voice to any chord with surprising exactness 1 ; and by his car he 
can distinguish between two sounds having only 4 to 5 vibra- 
tions of difference in the second, while these may vary from 
CO to 2000 also per second. Now, as tho notes depend on tho 
number of vibrations in certain mathematically increasing ratio 
from bass to treble, it proves extraordinarily precise powers in 
the organs of the voico that tho singer should be able to shorten 
the tube formed by bis mouth to the exact high notes ho wishes 
to produce, or to elongate it for tho bass ones. Mathematicians 
having proved tho physics of sound to bo in accordance with 
certain fixed principles, so the instrument or organs of man 
which produce these sounds at will must also adhere to these 
principles. Cases need not be multiplied, but we may remark 
that hearing, smelling, tasting, etc., oto., may bo shown to have 
equally delicato and rigorously accurate mechanism. 

15. Thus tho relation of man to the world exterior to him- 
self, by bis organization, it may be accepted, is based on 
mathematical principles, in the same manner as the relation 
of a planet with the system to which it belongs. 



CHAPTER III. 


STATICAL LAWS . 

16. Seeing, then, that man lias organs moved by mathe- 
matical law, through the forco of which he communicate^ with 
the external world, our next question is, How is he affected, and 
in what manner? The internal self is the material part of 
man, outside of that is the universe ; yet by his organization 
one is the reflex of the other, a unity though divided. Thus 
internal self existing and the universe existing are complements 
of each other ; the whole making man bodily and mentally ; the 
one bomg Inn ited by tho universe, the other limited by self, how- 
ever infinitesimally largo or small either may bo. Internal self 
we know to bo composed of flesh, bones, and blood. These 
are ponderable, with movoineuls relative to each other. 
External self we know to bo composed of tho sun, moon, and 
stars, tho world on which we stand, and all living creatures. 
These also are ponderable ; but only to bo apparent to self 
through tho medium of space, or partially by touch. Now, we 
have alluded to some of the mathematical laws which move, 
disturb, or retain the various planets and their satellites in their 
courses. Are there unerring laws then likewise affecting man 
in relation to lus fellow-men, or are there nob ? Is he the mere 
creature of unregulated tendencies, or docs ho, as a whole man, 
move by law, as we see his various organizations do ? 

17. First let us apply the tost to man bodily. Then, as 
yro have the arrangement of* the universe given us, whose 
origin we cannot calculate, nor whoso end we can foretoll, 
so must we accept circumstances as they are, and find out on 
what conditions they proceed. Now, in the material world 
we are first recalled to Newton's law, viz., that masses attract 
each other inversely as the square of the distance between 
them. Reverting first to the sense of seeing, whose medium 
is light, we find it proved by mathematicians that light, under 
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another law of somewhat similar sound, diminishes in intensity 
according to the increase of the square of the distance. Thus, 
here is a law operating on the material or bodily part of man's 
nature. Next, in the sense of hearing, as sound radiates from 
a centre in the same manner as light does, so its influence 
will be nnder the same law. Again, in the sense of smelling, 
as odours, good or bad, from an object, crpteris paribus , radiate 
likewise, so will be the conditions. But in the oaso of the other 
two senses, viz., tasting and feeling, as these are acted on by 
contact, the conditions will be otiiorwiso, yet under law. As 
tasting is by tho surface contact, so its intensity will increase 
by the square of tho surface of the object applied to the 
tongue; and this too is ovidontly the law of touch, by tho 
finger or other part of the body, — i.r pungency and pressure 
being equal. 

That similar laws affect man mentally, in equal ratio and in 
similar conditions, we are bound, after unbiassed consideration, 
to accept as true. For instance, take an infant whose men- 
tal faculties are not yet fully developed, and call time distance, 
for in mechanics the terms are convertible ; wo will thus s§o 
how its attraction to its mother is affected. Look at it and no- 
tice how it fondles to its mother’s breast ; to drag it away, you 
would seem to break its little heart. But separate it 1, 4, and 
14 days respectively, and see how it behaves. After one day's 
separation its fondness will not have abated a jot, for the 
squareof 1 is 1. After four days' separation its fondness will 
have visibly abated, for the square of 4 is 16, and after fourteen 
days' separation its attraction will have become so slight as to 
harrow the mother's feelings with chagrin, for tho square of 14 
is 196 ; in other words there would only be rfg- part of love to 
its mother remaining, and in fact it will all but have forgotten 
her. True, the figures are fanciful, but the comparative efFoct is 
actual, as parents may have noticed. Thus then in that holiest 
pf ties — the tie of the child to its mother — there is a law which 
moves the bodies in their orbits of affection and love. Then 
let us see how man is attracted towards man when there is little 
time* for thought or mental exertion. We h$Ve often learned 
that when a man has fallen overboard in a raging sea, that 
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another dashes after him t£ save his follow, and it is sometimes 
the case that persons who Qarmot swim do so, overpowered by 
the sympathetic tendency. We have even seen a man who could 
not swim jump overboard after a lady’s veil. Now, conceive 
that a man had fallen ovorboard and was first perceived at one 
yard's distance, at 100 yards’ distance, and at 1000 yards’ dis- 
tance respectively, what would bo tlio relativo diminution of 
influence affecting others to leap after him? Wc say it would 
be as follows : at one yard’s distance there would bo no dim- 
inution of influence, for the square of 1 is 1 ; at 100 yards’ 
the diminution would bo equal to 10.000, and at 1000 yards’ 
distance 1,000,000. Thus at a 1000 yards’ distance, the 
influence or tendency to jump overboaul and swim to the 
rescue would bo almost nil, that is, , J[ H)l)) th part of the first. 

18. Then taking the converse, in hatred or inhumanity, 
repulsion diminishes as the square of the distance. Thus, take 
a drunkards’ quarrel, in which ono has struck the other and 
then boon separated. Lot us substitute time for distance, and 
we shall see the action of the satno law by estimation. At one 
minute’s interval, how intense the repulsion, as the square of 
1 is 1 ; at 100 minutes’ interval, how much abated, for the 
square of 100 is 10,000 ; and at 1000 minutes' interval, when 
brought beforo the magistrate, with the fumes of liquor 
dissipated, how slight then is the tendency to repulsion, that 
is, if a contrary feeling had not yet taken place ; for it would 
be estimated by j^—th part of what tho repulsion was at its 
origin. Experience of magistrates will corroborate this prin- 
ciple ; that is, when no deeper motives than thoso caused by a 
drunkards' quarrel actuate the parties. 

19. Or take an object, be it a man or a boast, covered with 
disease and horrid sores exposed to view; are we attracted 
to it t No ; we are repelled by our natural instincts ; and as 
we recede, so do our antipathies or nausea lessen with tho 
square of the distance. Man, then, in his montal nature is 
subject to law, though many of the conditions cannot be actu- 
ally measured but only estimated. But man, bodily and men- 
tfdly, is affected by # other causes, which in thoir co-operation, 
opposition, or entanglement, exhibit an interminable variety 
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of phases. Thus, were a man blind there would bo no world 
to him through the eye ; and were he deaf, thero would be no 
world through the oar. Then in such a case tho world would 
bo apparent to him only through touch, taste* and smell. In 
such a condition his idea of tho world would be different from 
the idea of another havihg his full senses. And how constant 
is this difference as wo see it in our everyday life : one likes 
this, one that ; one hates this, tho other that ; some soy, this 
is in good taste, the other that — all owing to their difference 
by constitution, or greater or less development of organi- 
zation. Tlic bilious cannot take ale, tho sanguine cannot 
take spirits. The durian — a fruit from which tho European 
escapes with the intensest disgust— is devoured greedily by 
tho Malay. And in the pleasures of bight, how varied the 
taste : between the grossnoss of the Hindoo pencil and brush, 
the grotesquencss of tho Chinese, the deadnoss of tho Egyp- 
tian, the lewdness of the Pompeian, and tho purity and exqui- 
site beauty of tho modern English schools. In hearing, how 
curiously diverse are the tastes of man. To the European the 
Asiatic music is harsh and discordant; to tho Asiatic the 
European is tame and meaningless. And so on, throughout tho 
whole live senses, tho body of man is affected m multiform 
mannors, yet all bylaw; first in the organs thouiselvcs, and 
next by his various constituents in tho whole body. 

20. But ono sense may act against another in equal or un- 
equal ratios ; the first condition causing hesitation, the other 
more or less confidence. But whon no sense acts against another, 
then only do we see certainty of raovemont. Thus, let a 
person have an object placed boforo him w}iose form is beautiful 
but whose odour is bad : the qualities being in equal force, see 
how he will hesitate, at one* time approaching, at another 
receding, not knowing what to do. But Jot the good and bad 
forces be unequal, and ho will be moved accordingly by the 
above laws. And to a thing that is certainly beautiful, suph 
as a picture by Wilkie, a statue by Chantroy, how the crowd 
• press, governed by unalloyed attraction, nor do they habitat* 
for a n&oment. 

21. The above laws apply only when the Influences or forces 
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act in one and the same, or directly opposite, directions ; when 
they do not , then we must apply to the rules of statics to solve 
our moral and social problems. Supposing two men are 
engaged in a common object, — let it be of charity, or the 
contrary, common gain, — in the direction from A to B f and that 
they differed in mind as tfo modes ; 0 by a divergence of 60°, 
and D by a divergence of 45°, the former with an influence 
equal to 5, and the latter with an influence equal to 8. Then, 
instead of the common object 
fluenco of 5 + 8 - 13, the full in- 
fluence of both, it would be re- 
tarded by llio degree of diver- 
gencies which are calculable on 
the principle of the parallelo- 
gram of forces, the reduced 
effort being called the resultant. 

Draw r b parallel to A l) y and 
dh parallel to A C . Then in 
the triangle A b d the angle at 
b will be equal to the angle 
^ 0 A b , which is known ; tho 
angle at A is also known, so 
that the angle at d is found. 

Tlius, with tho side .1 d being given, we can calculate the 
influence of the resultant A b, which is GJ nearly. Thus, in 
the case before us, by difference of opinion, a work is re- 
tarded in the proportion of 13: 6i nearly, or half the direct 
influence of the components. Thus men move under mathe- 
matical law. 

Or take an instance in common life. Suppose a man and 
wife have in view the leading of»a religious life, represented by 
the direction of A to B, but that their minds diverge from each 
other as much as is represented in the above diagram by A G 
A -D, the one having Episcopal or other tendencies, the other 
l^eabyterian or other tendencies ; then in such case the re- 
sultant of their mutual influences would be half of what it 
ought to be were their common life not encumbered by 
sectarian differences to the extent represented. 


being forwarded by an in- 
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22. But any number of forces, acting at one point, can be 
compounded by the same rule. For instance, let the body as be 
pressed at once by ihreo forces, whose directions are expressed 
by the arrows A B 0, and their magnitudes by the lengths 
xa,xb, xc. We may first compound any two of thorn (such 
as A and B) by completing the parallelogram x a d b ^ by which 
we find that the direction of their resultant is asrf, and that its 
magnitude is to their magnitudes as tho length x d is to the 
lengths r a, x b. Wo may then compound* with the remaining 
force tc by completing the parallelogram rdtc > and the 
diagonal of which, viz. x e, will represent both the magnitude 



and direction of the general resultant of all the three forces* 
The principle is the same in any other number of foreos, and 
resolvable in like manner. This law is true however complex 
bo the forces acting under it. 

23. It will be thus seen that, with regard to influences of 
mind, not only varying in direction but in power ; on these being 
known they may have their mathematical resultant indicated, 
whether the forces act in opposition or not, or in any degree 
of divergence. Let us suppose that a mercantile business is 
carried on by several people, some having stronger wills than 
others, also all being more or less divergent or opponent in 
views ; then it is apparent, from the above principles, that the 
Common result of their operations would not in such a case be 
so great as if all worked parallel, or in conformity one wth 
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another. Or take the council of a town or nation, where all 
powers and diversities of minds are represented, no measures 
on which differences of opinion arise in such council can he 
promoted to such an extent as other measures in which they 
are unanimous. In the former case the measure will bo strangled 
in birth, ^in the lattor case it will be nurtured with flowing 
breasts. Thus the more scientific and penetrating a politician 
is, so much the moro correctly can ho lay schemes fitted for 
such council, and so much the more successful will he bo in 
anticipating the minds of tho majority, if such be his wish. 

24. Further, glance at the Christian world, and scan the 
progress of missionary effort. Here wo have the Episcopalian 
forco bearing in the direction A, the Presbyterian in the 
direction of 11, (he Homan Catholic in the direction of C, the 
Wesleyan in the direction of D, the Baptist in tho direction of 
B ; all divergent, and some opponent. Now, what is the result- 
ant of such forces ? It is very small in comparison to what it 
would be were they all parallel and in conformity. And is our 
mathematical principle not practically correct, whon we proceod 
to New Zealand, Otaheite, Ceylon, India, etc., etc., and notice 
the effect of missionary sectarian divisions on the minds of the 
natives ? These naturally inquire, Why should we become 
neophytos, when A says B is wrong, B says C is wrong, C says 
D is wrong, and so forth ; so how can any bo right ? 

25. Then as to what are the effects of difference of power and 
degrees of divergence of mind in this world, we will inquire in 
our next chapter. 
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20. We aro agaiu led back to Herschel iu order to obtain 
illustrations of our principlos. In the first place, taking the 
motions of the earth on which we live, under the influences of 
its astronomical connections, we find that in its annual circuit 
round the sun it is attended by a satellite, the moon, which re* 
volves round it, or rather both round their common centre of 
gravity ; while this centre strictly speaking, and not either of the 
two bodies thus connected, moves in an elliptic orbit undisturbed 
by their mutual action, just as the centre of gravity of a large 
and small stone tied together and flung into the air describes a 
parabola, as if it wore a real material substance under the earth’s 
attraction, while the stones circulate round it or round each 
other, as we choose to conceivo the matter. 

27. If we traco, therefore, 
the real curve actually de- 
scribed by either the moon's 
or tbo earth’s centres, in 
virtue of this compound 
motion, it will appear to be 
not an exact ellipse, but an 
undulated curve, like that 
represented in the diagram, 
only that the number of un- 
dulations in a whole revolu- 
tion will be 13, and their actual deviation from the general 
ellipse which serves them as a central line is comparatively 
very much smaller ; so much so, indeod, that every part; of the 
curve described by either the earth or the moon iis C^pcai tfo 
towards the sun, etc., etc. , ' / jT 

28. Wo have hitherto considered the tendencies of twb Or 
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more iofluejjioeg ap&rfc f rota'any other superior motion} but now 
we will consider tie common motion of the earth and moon 
round the lmn, and see the influence which the moon has in 
disturbing the earth in its elliptic path* For half the period of 
each lunation we seo the moon drawing the earth towards the 
son, while, for the other half she draws the earth from it. Thus 
the earth performs her orbit round a central point, or, in time, 
round the axis of hor existence, as is shown in the diagram of 
the Homan Empire {9). 

The diameter of tlio earth is 7912 miles, while that of the 
'moon is 2100; thus if the bulk of the former is considered as 
1, the latter will equal 0*0201, or about k \. Now apply the 
principle to social man and his partner, woman. Admit the 
former to equal the earth, the latter to equal the moon, — or 
vice i'cr*a, as sometimes happens, — then we shall see that 
her influence, which is compounded of her interests, views, 
sentiments, foelmgs, tastes, frivolities, etc., is in many or most 
casos opposed to the natural bias of man, be it good or bad. 
Thus in man's daily orbit round the axis of his life, it is dis- 
turbed by tlio influence of his partner in proportion to her 
force of mind, be it good or bad. At one time ho is annoyed 
by her petulance, at another he is diverted by her gaiety. In 
one mood she causes grief, in another pleasure. Those attrac- 
tions and repulsions recurring with the many incidents which 
arise to upset the even tenor of connubial life. 

29 . And what is the law under which this takes place ? In 
the case of the earth and moon, attraction increases as the 
squares of the distances decrease. So in respect to man and wife, 
affection increases as the square of selfishness decreases. In 
other words, tlio undulations that disturb the orbit of life will 
decrease according to the square of mutual trust and devotion, 
or the square of the desire to promote each other's comfort ; 
which influence can bo estimated but not measured. The 
results, however, are as apparent as any mathematical demon- 
itratiop. can make them. 

* BOC* And in glancing at the orbit of a nation, be it that of 
Borne* England, or any other power : the orbit is the general 
tendency of their political state, and the bodies that rotate in 
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this are the p^rty factions, which ihay number two, three, four, 
or any more. And if doe weight be given to them, then may the 
undulations and perturbations* caused by them be calculated, 
in the same manner as astronomers calculate the effects of the 
four satellites of Jupiter and the sevqp. satellites of Saturn on 
their respective principals, — the law being the same*' In the 
life of a nation, the alternations of ministries— such as from 
Gladstone to Disraeli — represent the satellites on the convex 
and concave sides of the curve, — one attracting it outwardly, the 
other inwardly ; yet the nation's orbit maintains its true mean 
but slightly affected, whether in power or dignity. And why is 
this ? Because it is the whole nation's sentiment that movesthe 
state machine. Thus, while the square of the distance from the 
true mean is being increased by a party, so does their gravity 
or influence lighten, and an opposite tendency take place, 
oscillating as does the pendulum. Thus we hear of the alter- 
nate fall of ministers, yet the mighty nation moves on ; the 
fall is but a pulsation in the whole body politic. 

* Perturbations from the true mean of life’s orbit in an izidividnal. 
Example : Life of Charlotte Bronttf, by Reid, page 50. In one of her 
letters she says : “ If the doctrine of Calvin be true, I am already an 
outcast. You cannot imagine how hard; rebellious, and intractable all 
my feelings are. When I begin to study the subject, I almost grow 
blasphemous and atheistical in my sentiments. Don't desert me, don’t 
be horrified at me.” 



CHAPTER V. 

DYNAMO A l LAWS. 

• 

31. In regard to bodies subject to the laws of dynamics, wo 
have to introduce ideas of time and motion. Tho intensity of 
motion may vary to &ny extent. This intensity is named velocity, 
and may be treated like any othor magnitude; that is, as a 
subject of comparison. But we cannot conceive what motion 
is without having recourse to time. The velocity of motion 
may be uniform during given times, or be continually acceler- 
ated or retarded. But to represent velocity we must use two 
magnitudes, time and length. Thus a ship’s way is estimated 
at 2, 4, or 8 knots per hour. The problems involved in the 
subject of constantly increasing or diminishing velocities are so 
complex and intricate that their solution was only overcome by 
the fluxions of Newton and the differential calculus of Leib- 
nitz. 

82. The experiment made by two equal balls of clay, hung 
in juxtaposition by threads, and swung against each other in 
an arc, proves several laws. 1st. That when a ball thus sus- 
pended is let fall from any point of the arc, its velocity will be 
the same whatever may be the mass. 2nd. That this velocity 
will continually increase till it reaches the lowest part of the 
arc. 3rd. That on arriving there its velocity will be propor- 
tional to the square root of the vertical height from which it has 
descended. 4th. That if it starts from the lowest part of the 
arc with this same velocity, it will ascend to the same height 
from which it must have fallen to have acquired that velocity, 
and no higher, etc., etc. Again, if the balls fall through equal 
arcs, they will impinge upon each other with equal velocities, 
and each will destroy tho force of the other and remain at rest ; 
fot equal masses, having equal velocities, must have equal forces. 
So it.w^uld be with logs of wood, or any other material, driven 
agfeiust each other under similar circumstances. Two railway 
trains of equal weight, and propelled with equal velocity, would 
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experience the some effect : at the confeussion they would remain 
at rest ; and no doubt so would most of the passengers, i,e. in 
their long rest, as wc often read in the papers. And with minds 
of opposito tendency driven against each other in the heat 
of debate, is not the result the same ?• Both xnay inflict the 
, rankling wounds of sarcasm, but the concussion on da only in 
rest, no measures on behalf of either side emanate therefrom. 
There is no progress unless either party prove the weaker by 
having less velocity and force (volubility and power?). 

S3. Again, a body falling from a height has a uniformly 
accelerated motion, because the attraction of tlie earth, which 
is the cause of the falling, never coasing to act, tlie body gains 
at each instant of its fall a now impulse, whereby it receives 
additional velocity ; so that its final velocity is the aggregate 
of all the infinitely small but equal increments of velocity so 
"communicated. Thus tho weight of a body is such a force as 
will during one second impart to that body a velocity of 32 
feet per second, in addition to any motion which it may pre- 
viously have. Without going through all tho argument, we 
may quote the result of tho experiments of Galileo, that the 
distance fallen must always be proportional to the squaro Gf 
tho timo occupied. For instance, though a body fall 10 feet in 
a second, it will only fall 4 feet in half a second ; but it acquires 
a final velocity of 16 feet per second, which would carry it in 
another half second through 8 feet besides the 4 feet due to 
its acceleration during that half second ; making altogether 
, 12 feet, and in this way accounting for the fall of 10 feet in a 
second. 


84. We have thus an easy rule for determining the space 
through which a body has fallen, simply by knowing the time 
oeoupied by the fall, and multiplying the square of this by the 
number of feet through which a body falls in one second; 
for > example : — 

The height fallen during 1 second = 1 x 16 ** 16 'fillet* 

„ „ „ 2 seconds » 4x16- „ 




y> 


3 j, - 9x16 = 144 

4 „ =16 x 16=2^ ^ 

5 „ =25 x 16 = 400 *„ 
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Now, ceding the heights fallen abscisses, and times taken 
ordinates, we find that the co-cfficient-^time — conforms to one 
of the properties of the parabola, where the abscisses are as the 
squares of their ordinates. 

Tht*s 64 foot is to 400 feet as 2 seconds square is to & 
seconds square ; that is, 4 seconds to 25 seconds. 

Applying the principle to the moral and social world, let 
us instance a good young man (or it may be any person, 
male or female), who having been carefully trained by his 
parents, is sent forth to seek his own livelihood, and in the 
pursuit of which ho falls under bad influences. Now these 
influences, it is true, cannot bo measured, but they may bo 
estimated. What is the effect of them ? Do they destroy the 
young man at once, or is deterioration gradual ; and if gra- 
dual, is tho motion continuously the same, or is it uniformly 
accelerated ? Experience will show that it is the latter, 
provided tho influences are unabated. The teachings of his 
parents at tho outset, no doubt, havo their duo power; but 
apart from them, in the distance, and in continuous contact 
with that which abases, it would bo only human to err; 
and as tho course is run, his deterioration from his original 
status increases m proportion to the square of tho time. 
Then let tho deterioration or fall be at the rate of 2 de- 
grees in the first ^ear, it would be 50 degrees in the fifth 
year; thus 1 year square is to 2 degrees as 5 years square 
is to 50 degrees. And the intervening or succeeding years 
would bo in the same ratio; as the old adage says, from 
bad to worse. Not gradually the same, but gradually worse ; 
or in uniformly accelerated motion. 

35. And if such be the raoial law of falling, is it not also — 
in the converse — the law of rising, as a cork or a bubble in 
water? As our education commences and increases, from 
childhood to manhood, do wo not heighten our knowledge as 
the fequares the time ; or in other words, if wo learn by 
2? in' tbp first year, do we not learn by 50 degrees in 

yeqg? I think all students will concur that this 
^ v . annual advance, under normal circumstances, is 
ctfimak.' *Thus, as our powers of observation are matured. 
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so do otir experiences expand — our* learning or information 
spread onfc as the square. 

06. Now, as regards another problem in dynamics. If we 
look at bodies pvojected with force in directions not perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, we shall find that theoretically the 
bodies themselves, and not the distances, describe th$ curve of 
a parabola ; that is, they do so in as far as the resistance of 
the atmosphere will allow. An illustration of this may be had 
in a stone thrown into the air, or a ball filed from a cannon's 
mouth. Those will rise to a certain extent, and then tall; and 
however great or small be the force with which they were 
projected, or however great or small be the range, the curves 
they describe will have the same mathematical properties — the 
abscisses being proportional to the square of tho ordinates. 
Thus, by the power of gunpowder the ball mounts high into 
the air, but being opposed by the force of gravity acting 
perpendicularly, it culminates but to fall. And in the social 

and moral world wo have many 
parallels to this, whoso courses 
are subject to similar laws. 

37. For example, let a person 
having a desire to do good 
works, — start at A in the direc- 
tion of A Y, which is a tangent 
to the parabola A I) EJI, with 
an energy equal to that acquired 
from 1 to A , but who from the 
outset is subject to a continuous 
labour, mental frailty, oppres- 
sion, sickness, or other load 
Acting in the direction of the 
arrows; then will his efforts 
only attain to the height of the 
point D, and they will further 
fall to the ground through 2? 

! and at JET — D E and IT being, points in the curve of the parabtofe 
In other words, moral powers being equal, their direction is 
governed on mathematical principles. Thus the moral forces 
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being estimated, their tendency, range, and end can be an- 
ticipated. 

88. And is not the above diagram, in its rising and falling 
curve, a prototype of life ? Commencing with vital energy at 
its birth, it soars with ambition till it attains middle life; 

s 

to this point it overbears the weight of time, bat after this it 
yields a little, and then more, till it falls to tho level whence 
it rose. A trao healthy life, then, is in the parabolic curve, 
and always in that curve, evon though it be cut short; 
for perfection involves mathematical accuracy, whether as 
applied to body or mind, as we havo seen in the case of the 
organs of seeing, hearing, etc., etc., the impressions ou one 
being reflected by the other. 



CHAPTER VJ. 

ON PERFECTION. 

39. What then does perfection consist off In as far as 
regards the body and mind, its statical definition would be, 
when all the divergent and opponent forces affecting that 
body and mind were in equilibrio; its dynamical definition 
would be, when all the divergent and opponent forces affecting 
that body and mind held it in its true course. The ono case 
would thus imply that perfection was attained by complete 
equanimity; the other by entire pleasure. These then are the 
states to bo theoretically desired, though practically they may 
never be experienced. Thus wo have shown (12) that no pomt 
can be fixed as a centre within a man, for his various members, 
whilst ho has life, are always shifting; lienee tho equilibrium 
of one moment is not the equilibrium of another moment, bat 
oscillation proceeds from one to the other m ever varying 
positions. So we conclude that perfection in man may be 
assumed for the sake of argument, though it is never attained. 
Just as in mathematics we assume indefinable or incompre- 
hensible objects, — such as points and the universe, — for the 
sake of relative comparison and comprohensLon. 

40. Then as perfection is assumable only, it follows that 
persons may differ as to its characteristics, cither in number or 
quality of attributes. For instance, when a i ace horse is brought 
out for training, we notice how his various points are criticised, 
though its owner may believe in its absolute perfection of 
model and beauty. Perfection then may be assumed per ee, 
but not inter aim , differences of opinion being interminably 
The assumption of perfection is the right of every single in- 
dividual ; but he has no absolute power to command the same 
belief in others, though he may force acquiescence. And 
assumption of perfection may bo as common # as fchd pap&lq&i&p 
' 4 the world is numerous, in all the various grades e# excellence 
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and hideousness. jsto ati-pervading is tins privilege, that none, 
for the above reasons, are excluded from it. Thus, a man with 
a wooden leg may consider himself perfect if he feels himself 
statically and dynamically to be in a state of complete equa- 
nimity and entire pleasure ; and no one else than himself has 
a right to upset that po&ition, though they may try it. For 
instance, neighbour A may say to his fnond B, “ What a pity it 
is that your right log is a wooden one. 97 B . None of your mock 
Condolence, sir. Do you think I am not as perfect as you f 
A. No; certainly not. My leg is of flesh and bone, yours of 
wood only. B . Now that I have trod on your right toe, 
and squeezed it almost to a pancake, what do you say now ? 
Why do you scream so ? Try the same ou me, if you please. 
Tit for tat is fair pliy; tread as hard as you like, and I 
shall bo delighted. A. What would bo the good of that, 
seeing that your 1 eg has no feeling? B. Just so, that is 
my statical advantage over you. My leg is minus my plea- 
sure, yours is plus your pam. As pam and pleasure are con- 
trary conditions, our diflerent attributes being under opposite 
algebraic signs, wo stand as equals. So, neighbour A, let 
mo havo no more of your impertinences. And allow me to fur- 
ther impress upon you, with all your affectation of superiority, 
that 1 am as perfect as you ever can bo ; all the opponent and 
divergent forces that keep this frame together, and maintain 
it so, being in equilibria . Ti ue my leg is off by the hip ; yet, 
what of that ? I go about my business as comfortably as ever 
I did, and of meat and drink I bear no stmt. Truo the forces 
that used to act through and by my leg no longer oscillate ; 
but this is not of the slightest consequence, for all the remain- 
der still compound at a common point, my present centre of 
gravity. This is what I call mathematics : the proof of per** 
feet ion. 

41. Or take a converse position in the mathematics of mind. 
Wife ; What an excellent sermon was that which Mr. Jenkins 
g#ve tts to-day; how beautifully he brought out man's innate 
dep^a^ityv A lesson you should take to heart. Hiuband : All 
logic, my dear. Wife : # OU, you wretch 1 You are 
ttorfeeling towards Mr. J enkins, who is perfection itself. 
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Eysband : Then he eats his own words every Sunday : innate 
depravity and perfection in him not having concurrent attri- 
butes. Wife : I hate your mathematics. Eutband : Because 
they are so true. [Wife begins to cry.] Thus the husband’s 
orbit round the axis of his existence is disturbed by his partner. 
Sho was in opposition, but her motions now will ^pon bring 
them in conjunction, for the equilibrium necessary to perfection 
— conuubial happiness — no doubt would be re-adjusted by her 
tears in due time. 

42. We may therefore conclude that perfection may be con- 
ceived of self ; but if tho Bamo sentiment be required to bo 
concurred in by others, opposition may be incited. Nor can 
perfection be attributed by one individual to another without 
the same dangor. So also no man can call himself perfect in 
speaking to another man, however fortunate or privileged be 
his position. 

Likewise in religion ; when a person says he lias the truth — 
or that ho now knows the truth — he assorts that he has at- 
tained to what is perfection; for trutli is nothing else than 
that which is perfect. Hence, though ho has every right to 
console himself upon this, our principles lead us to conclude 
that he has no right to say that others know not tho truth 
because they differ from him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

UNIVERSAL VARIATION. 

43 « While then all may assumo perfection as their attribute, 
so long as they keep it to themselves, they may avoid self de- 
preciation before others, cither for the attribute of utter worth- 
lessness and depravity, abasod humility, or gross ignorance, one 
being the antithesis of the other, and so equally unapproach- 
able. Rut between the&e two extremes there arc ratios, cal- 
culable as the tangents and co-tangents of a quadrant. 

44. We have seen that internal self is the material part of 
man, outside of winch is the universe (16). Yet by his organi- 
zation one is the reflex of the other, a unity though divided. 
Then, as the centre of one inau cannot be the centre of another 
man, neither can the centres of their outside experiences be at 
one point. The forcos that act on them must therefore lnrvo 
various divergencies and different powers and tendencies. 
Thus let A and B be two persons, and let the line J. B repre- 
sent the tendency and force of 
one quality common to both, viz. 
greed. Tho greed of one will 
then be directly opposed to the 
greed of the other; so they 
would as greedily # hate each 
other. Let 0 A, OB, and l)A } 

]) B, represent tho directions 
and forces of their respective 
conceit and ambition, which are 
Obviously divergent, because 
, separate lines meeting in a point, 
however distant, must be diver- 
gent^ it would follow that their 

sentiments would Also be divergent and in no concord. Now, 
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were A «0 constituted as to be of exactly the satpe mass and 
force as B, neither would mote the other, as at concussion with 
equal velocities the force of one would destroy the force Of the 
oilier and remain at rest, i,e. there would be no life (82). But it 
is not so. The first principle in humanity is the division into 
man and woman, each having divergent attributes and motives 
not in concordance ; the constitution of the one being the com- 
plement of the other, — divergent, yefc harmoniously completing 
the quadrant of life. His 45 degrees of- harsh reason being 
supplemented by her 45 degrees of soft feeling ; his percep- 
tion by her intuition ; his openness by her concealment ; his 
disintegrating tendency by her conservatism. 

45. Then, as the first principle of man's life is diversity of 
power and difference of attributes, — ?\e. universal variation, — 
so we see the effects of the principle at work between the old 
and the young most broadly. It is in youth that humanity 
is most receptive and pliable; hence the power of matured 
knowledge conveyed to youth. Referring to paragraph 21, 
the results may be estimated by the problem of the parallelo- 
gram of forces ; where we see that the larger component draws 
the resultant nearest to it, as the mastor draws out or educates 
his disciple. 

46. So, in this primary principle of universal variation we 
follow out all the great movements of the social, moral, and 
material world. Without it there would be no life, no motion ; 
the greed of A would not be there to correct B's wealth. There 
would be no interchanging of commodities — mercantile adven- 
ture ; no mechanical inventions to supplement labour and make 
Alderman C strive in trade with Alderman D. The flocks of the 
clergy, even, would go without teaching ; and sectarianism, the 
real prop of the Church, would die out because there would be 
noincitementto exertion amongst the shepherds who guard them. 
The ambition of the statesman would have no field ; for the 
opposite universal equality would crush the only stimulus to hia 
exertion, viz. that he might be above his fellow members. And 
in the material world, one stone would not be able to move 
another stone, all being of tho same size; nor would even O^e 
gale blow on the universal calm, which is death. 
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Disagreement, then, ia,the essential of life, even though we 
|o^ the and bate the essential ; and universal variation is 
the haafo of disagreement, without which there would bo no 
motion. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MOTIVES OF MEN. 

47. Seeing then thattlio ethereal attributes of man are tinker 
law, as well as his material components, wo are naturally led 
to consider motives, — the causation of motion in man. In the 
pursuit of this study, novel writing, such as that o£the late Sir 
Walter Scott, becomes true science. Hero word pictures are 
made of the various positions, loves, hatreds, aspirations, trials, 
adversities, good fortunes, and successes of the various per- 
sonages, which by their truthful elucidation rivet at once our 
sympathies, be they with sorrow, joy, or admiration. 

48. Let ns take, for instance, his portrait of Jeanio Deans, 
and scan the components of her character, which resolved them- 
selves into the resultant of true heroism. 1st. ITer love to- 
wards her erring and beautiful sister Effie. 2nd. Her reveren- 
tial dutifulness to her rigid and exacting parent. ord. Her 
simple mindedness, as displayed in tho careful performance of 
her household duties. 4th. Her unselfishness under the cloud 
of Effie's disgraco, when relieving Reuben Butler from his 
“ plighted troth.” T>th. Iter truthfulness, which prevented her 
from telling a lie, to save even her beloved sister. 6th. Her 
self-respect m the presence of a jeering crowd. 7th. Her 
devotion to her sister. 8th. Her faithfulness to her humble 
lover, m adversity and prosperity. 

49. Now, discarding romance and the sentimontal feelings 
which it generates, let us look at the mathematics of the above 
moral tower, which in times past has so much commanded our 
intense admiration ; and we shall see that the time and labour 
in raising it would be, under the universal law of Newton, 
in exact proportion to the obstaclos to bo overcome, t.e, in 
astronomical parlance, tho opposition of gravity. Had there 
not been this opposition — this universal variation in things — 
there would have been no motion, no admiration of the moral 
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tower raised in the ch&talcte* of the heroine* The labour to 
be overcome in raising 1 the tower, then, was : 1st. In the 
humble circumstances of tJeanie Deans* 2nd. In her sister's 
disgrace, 3rd. In Dumbie Dyke's importunities. 4th. His dis- 
play pf wealth in her most forlorn moment, whon it was most 
tempting. f 5th. Her father's misfortunes. 6th. The difficulties 
and dangers of a long journey. 7th. Obstructions in tho 
approach to the seat of mercy. 8tli. The queen's displeasure 
and court intrigues. • 

50* The path of life may thus be held to bo in a balance 
while pursuing the course we have demonstrated in paragraph 
37. The balance is between good and evil; and so nicely is 
this at times adjusted, that a grain of pressure would droop 
the scale on either side for ever. The absetsses m the para- 
bola of life would thus not be in mathematical ratio to the 
ordinates. 16 

51. Tho components then of a good life may be to some 
extent recited as follows : self-control; honest company ; good 
example in parents; punctual and active habits; moderation 
in eating and drinking ; healthful exercise; manly sports ; love 
of country and our fellow-men; courtesy to women ; study of 
nature and tho wonders of creation; independent thought and 
action; non- interferon ee with the faith of others; respect for 
others' feelings; tenderness to their prejudices; hatred of 
humbug in its various developments ; support of religion, with 
reserve of the rights of our own conscience. 

52. On the contrary, some of tho components of a bad life 
are self-indulgence ; lying ; thieving ; bad company ; depraved 
tastes; moral prostration ; inert feeling; hatred; revenge; 
gratification of lust ; greed of gain ; irreligion, and distaste to 
moral restraint ; pietism and sensationalism. 

Between these contrary conditions (the point and the uni- 
verse) there is every phase of elevation and degradation. 
The entirely good and the entirely bad are never seen, as such 
qualities, being infinite, are by humanity unapproachable as the 
tangents and co-tangents of a quadrant already quoted. How, 
US we have proved a law of universal variation, so the com- 
ponents Will differ and diverge unequally in every individual ; 
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thus the resultants will differ ancfe diverge with infinitesimal 
chances of agreeing. Then referring to diagram in paragraph 
37, let those tendencies having, their powers and divergencies 
given, act on a uian, the resnltant may bo found. For instance, 
let A be pride, of weight-- 10, at its given angle; lee B be 
benevolence, of weight - 15; let 0 be indolence, of weight - 14 ; 
their angles also being given, the resnltant is a siniplo matter 
of calculation. Thus man being always differently constituted 
by the law of universal variation, aud his motives being the 
resnltant of his components, these motives will be as various 
as tho individuals, dependent on inherited characteristics or 
the circumstances severally oxpenonoed m mind or body, but 
never contrary to the resultants of tho components, however 
intricately developed. Thus a man must always have a motive 
for an act, whether good or bad, but the true nature of which 
may b# surmised at, but not authoritatively described, seeing 
that the various components can only be approximately 
estimated. 



CHAPTER IX. 

EQUALITY 

5J. Equality lias something of tlio same nature in it as perfec- 
tion. As fai as mankind are concerned, if it existed it would 
be unlimited, but however much it may theoretically be desired, 
yet it may never bo experienced. Tbo idea, however, bemg 
supported by a certain class of minds>, calls for careful con- 
sideration, as the numbers of its assertors make the subject 
important. At the outset it may be observed that there is an 
obvious inconsistency in its ndvocites, who loudly proclaim 
tlieir equality with all above them, but at the same time dis- 
claim any intention of sharing the privilege with any below 
them. 

51. The question resolves itself into body and mind* And on 
the first head, though wo say nothing as to difference of weight, 
state re, complexion, and colour, yet, while we control our 
opinions, and listen to the opinions of others, we find inequality 
to bo the universally acknowledged pi nciple. Thus we have 
the groat connoisseurs of man, viz. tho women, exclaiming to 
each other, What a fright Mr. A is, he is so short and dumpy, no 
shape at all. But what a doar creature Mr. B is; so handsome 
and well shaped, just five feet nine inches, the perfection of 
stature; and how beautiful is his model. And have you seen that 
hideous creature, Mr* 0, a perfect giant, full six foot six inches, 
gaunt and straggling, with huge Jbands and feot, it frightens one 
to go near him; ” and so forth. Then going to the railway guard, 
that great transporter of bodies, how does he look upou man- 
kind? Observe his obsequiousness to that black-coated man in 
the first-class carriage ; his conventional civility to the man in 
tweeds going second-class; and his unceremoniousness towards 
the man in fustian going third-elassi Or enter we the church : 
how, rigidly discriminating, according to his well-practised eye, 
do We find the beadle or sexton in arranging the worshippers, 
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and in estimating the different degrees of importance of each. 
One he carries forward to the front ; another he sets in the 
middle; and another he pushes to the far corner. Ho 
does all this with grave solemnity; yot we know what passes 
through his mind as he disposes of 4 the hist, and it is to this 
effect, viz. “You, fellow, have no right to sit amongst your 
betters.” Or look at the bustling purser of a P. & 0. Co/s 
steamship ; how courteous ho is to the passenger of the 
quarter deck, but how brusque he is to tho passenger of the 
steerage. Or let us observe tho opinions of the public. See 
how the spectators applaud one acrobat on the stage, and admire 
his fine proportions, as displayed m his postures, while they 
shower discontent on another. And how critical are they not m 
the relative qualities of other performers, awarding such meed 
of praise or blame as they conceive to bo justly due. Thus, 
whatever be tho opinions of enthusiasts on the principle of 
universal equality of the body, the sagacious manipulators of 
bodies themselves are most obtusely oblivious of any such 
claims ; on the contrary, they divide the world into high bodies 
and low bodios, big bodies and little bodies, important bodies 
and unimportant bodies, and act accordingly, with true mathe- 
matical exactness. The railway guard estimates No. I at three- 
pence per mile. No. 2 at twopence, and No. 3 at oue penny, 
according to fare. The beadle estimates No. 1 at a sovereign, 
No. 2 at a shilling, and No. 3 at one farthing, just according 
to what was slipped into his hand. And thus iho world moves 
round by the force of inequality; for without it there would, 
be no interchange of offices, no cause in one body to havo an 
effect on another body. 

&5. Thus we find that there is no actual equality in the 
bodies of men, either by measurement or estimation. Then 
what of the principle of equality in mind ? We shall find here 
that if inequality in body was palpable, inequality of mind is 
yet more palpable. Reverting to the time of the French 
Revolution of 1798, at which time more than at any other 
the equality of all men was in theory accepted as on 
axiom, we shall find that immediately consequent on this, 
no principle was more belied in practice. Napoleon and his 
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million of soldiers roso with mathematical exactness to stamp 
out the general hallucination of an excited poople. The mind 
of iq&n radiates as a straight lino from a given point; aud that 
line describes a circle or a sphere all but infinitely great, or 
all bnt infinitely small (8).^ So the mind of Napoleon radiated 
not Only over the breadth of France, but all liuropo and the 
world. The radius of his mind thus measured 1000 miles or 
10,000 miles (it matters little to know its exact limits), while 
the radius of one of liis soldier's minds might not, and did not, 
extend beyond the point of the musket he carried or the depth 
of the tankard lie drank. Tims between the minds of 
Napoleon and one of his million soldiers thero was an in- 
equality as great as there is between the moon or earth's 
spheres and the spheres of their orhiU (5). So unequal are 
minds. 

50. And look we to every-day life; do wo see it otherwise \ 
Glance at our politicians, preachers, writers, and scientific ex- 
plorers. Are they all in the dead-level of equality ? or does one 
mightily transcend another : a Pitt or a Peel beside a pot-house 
orator; a Wesley or a Chalmers beside a hazy incumbent placed 
by family interest; a Scott or a Byrou beside a nnrsery rhymer. 
In this, as in all* other existences, thero is a gradation between 
extremes, as the degrees, minutes, and seconds of a quadrant 
increase) from zero to 00 . There are the low minds and the 
high minds, the covetous minds and the goncrous minds, the 
ignorant minds and the learned minds, the inequalities of 
which surpass calculation. 

57. That simple race the Mlntra, inhabiting the high forests 
of the Malay peninsula, tell you, with a gravity which betokens 
their oarnestuess, that the sky is a large pot held up by a 
string, which the vegetation of" the earth is always striving to 
encircle and inclose. Aud in so saying they unfold the senti- 
ments which their own experience teaches them. Wandering 
for generations under the vault of thick foliage, where they 
only here or thero get a sight of the azure heavens above them, 
they give vent to their impressions and speak the truth as they 
believe it. It is God's truth to them that the sky is no higher 
than the leaves of the forest. Here then are physical geo* 
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graphers the antitheses o f a Keith* Johnston or an Arrow- 
smith. Here are minds whose radii roach, only to the tops of 
the trees that shade them. Yet between these people’s minds at 
so profound a depth, and the mind of European civilization at 
so great an elevation, thero are links in minds of the popu- 
lation of the world that join the two ; in other words? a grada- 
tion of inequality. Henco we conclude, that as with variation, 
which is universal (43), so is inequality universal, though the 
shades may be ever so close. And it is only under abnormal 
conditions of society, snch as France in the last century was 
oppressed by, that the people take hold of a contrary opinion 
for the time being. 



CHAPTER X. 

LIBERTY. 

68. Liberty has some analogy to water : in this manner, that 
when we have too little of it we long for it, and when we have 
too great abnndanco we despise it. We then, in the latter 
case, are apt to rush into license and mistake it for liberty. 
Thus the French in 1702, surfeit cm! with liberty, came soon to 
despise it, ending with a general incarceration of their fellow 
citizens, whom to the number of 5000 they immolated to the 
prevailing goddess, by the ceremony of the guillotine. These, 
as there heads were chopped off, may bo said mathematically 
to have gone off* at a tangent, which we already have shown, at 
90°, ends in eternity. 

59. Thus a tendency to complete liberty in a population 
not in universal concord, or iu the words of modern English 
philosophers, equal freedom, can lead to nothing else but 
license, in which thero must bo blood-ilowing and brutal 
tyranny, i c. if history speaks correctly of various epochs of the 
world. Complete liberty however, being an unlimited object, 
can never exist; so wo must content ourselves with speculating 
on comparative liberty, or freedom in ratio, and we shall see that 
these, like Jeanie Deans' excellence, havo to be built up by 
labour, and kept, like a good man's life, in the true parabolic 
mean by restraint (67). Liberty and restraint, then, balance 
each other ; and in the oscillations of life between the two, 
one becomes sweet, the other, not only bearable but desirable. 

60. Tho ideas of liberty, however, under the laws of universal 
variation (48) are as different as the populations are numerous. 
Thus a brigand's idea of liberty is the opportunity to pounce 
on travellers ; a street arab's to pick pockets ; a libertine's to 
gi*atify bis passions ; a king's to use his subjects in warfare or 
for the objects of bis ambition. The definition of true liberty 
is tfius a most difficult problem ; but certain it is, it can never 
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be found unless under the guard d£ moral restraint or self- 
respect. In oilier unopposed conditions it is unhealthy and soon 
deteriorates. Nor is liberty accorded equally to all grades of 
society, but only freedom in ratio. Thus a rich mau commands 
the entree of a jeweller's shop ; he handles, touches, and turns 
over the precious stones as he thinks fit. A poor, ragged man, 
on the contrary, has not equal freedom ; for if he gets m, he is 
as quickly put out. The freedom is thus in ratio only, bet us 
value one visitor to a jeweller's shop at 1000, and another at 1; 
their liberties will be allowed by the well-discerning shopman 
in the ratio of 1000 to 1. In so doing ho merely conforms 
with social law. Hut let a rich man enter the forecastle of a 
ship, a deep pit, or a stoker's bunk, and see how he will faro. 
In these places the poor man is free, while if the rich man 
enter he is laid hold of, egress is barred, and ho has to pay tlio 
penalty for the liberty t aken by a fine, or stand the consequences, 
which could not but bo disagreeable. Hence, while the prurient 
enthusiast sings the praises of equal freedom, no section of 
humanity, be it high or bo it low, practically acknowledges the 
principle. They are too sensible of the moral law to do so. 

61. Perfect liberty might be supposed to exist when there 
was only one man in the woild; but the pleasures of the same 
in this ca<-e would bo of a negative kind, as loveliness can only 
be estimated by contrast. The supposititious case would how- 
ever necessarily end when another man came into the world, so 
that they might come in contact ; for if A wished to stand on 
a point, and B on the same, we know — both having separate 
centres of gravity (44) — this could not be. Thus the liberty of 
one standing on the point would interfere with the liberty of 
the other; and should either insist, the weaker would have 
to give way to the stronger, and thus vindicate our position 
of comparative liberty, or freedom in ratio; in other words, 
perfect liberty non-existent. To carry on the government of 
the two then,— this commonwealth in embryo,— the first prin- 
ciple to bo acknowledged and conformed to, would be liberty 
under restraint, and so on till they grew to be a nation* 

62* In modern society, then, in all its great expansiveness 
and complicated machinery, we see this principle upheld in well- 
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governed and prosperous llations* The hungry man exorcises 
restraint over liberty when lie passes a baker's shop j and the 
greater liis restraint the greater his virtue. The nuu with 
wealth sufficient to subvert the virtue of thousands, exercises 
restraint over liberty and # preserves his home circle pure ; in 
him also, the greater the restraint the greater las virtue. The 
principle of building up true liberty by restraint is thus com- 
mon to all, whoever they be ; and the more numerous they an*, 
the more do they give stability and tone to their nation. Liberty 
per sc, then is deleterious, so its unqualified praises by professed 
philanthropists must also be deleterious, as a venom belched 
forth on a distracted people. Thai which purifies liberty, then, 
and makes it a glorious privilege, is restraint; one is the supple- 
ment of the other; tho true path is in the mean curve bound- 
ing these two influences (37). The freedom of the fields 
could never be enjoyed without the confinement of the office 
or workshop. 

63. Liberty abused is license, and license persevered in, 
whether by high or by low, tends to the disruption of society, 
that is 1 , civil war. On the contrary, liberty used in its true 
mean is most glorious in a brave and disciplined people. 
Amongst, such a people the social functions may bo left to 
revolve freely round the orbit of their nation's existence. 
Amongst such a people the social functions neod not be 
shackled by a tyrant's whims nor a democrat's envy. 

64. In the healthy exorcise of comparative liberty, or free- 
dom in ratio, tho bad lose what they have of these privileges, 
for they end in the jail. On tho contrary, the good increase 
their store of them, so that they go almost anywhere without 
question. 

6o. Moral mathematics, then,’ support the principle of un- 
equal liberty, or freedom in ratio, in tho same manner as they 
do inequality ; in othor words, liberty according to the various 
capacities in all men for its right use. The teaching of most 
eminent English philosophers to the contrary notwithstanding. 



CHAPTER XI. 

FRATERNITY. 

66. Whit, e liberty indicates a principle of expansion, frater- 
nity indicates the contrary, a principle of contraction, a draw- 
ing together, a bond, which may run into bondage. So also, 
while liberty has boon likened unto water, fraternity may be 
likened unto fire. Why the two principles should be con- 
joined it is difficult to understand. Men, however, cannot 
overturn the laws of naturo, which are always mathematically 
true. So in forcing ou others principles that in themselves are 
opponent, they display their own inconsistency. Thus universal 
fraternity and universal liberty, being infinite, they can only 
be assumed to exist, but not actually to exist, as the tangents 
and co-tangents of a quadrant: one negatively infinite, the 
other positively so. Hence men can grasp a relative portion 
of space between, in ratio to tbeir capacities, which may be 
estimated by degrees, minutes, and seconds (11). 

67. Now fraternity being likened unto fire, of which wo know 

u little is good, bnt too much overpowers and destroys, as a 
Jew would say who had fallen with his bags of gold amongst 
a hundred fraternal thieves or ragged beggars. Fraternity, 
then, extended beyond the intentions of nature, as a theoretical 
idea is loved, but as a practical one is hatod. For even when 
fraternal thieves and beggars grow rich with plunder, they 
eschew the principle and scatter or are destroyed. This is so 
tree that it extends to the lower animals; for the fowls in the 
yard or the pigs in a sty rash together as brothers to catch 
the falling bits, but the foyd or pig, which g>-ab« the biggest, 
runs off tho farthest. No fraternity after this ! 1 ! ' 

68. Amidst the sensual and soft philanthropy, such as we some- 
times see in the drawing-rooms of the pietist, wo find fraternity 
gratefully applauded. The negro in such plapes is a brother jf— 
'tie distance lends enchantment to the view. Bnt to extend to him 
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thn brotherly privileges of equal and social communion is never 
dreamt of ; and if it ever be suggested, the frail nerves arc 
shocked, for proximity dissolves the charm. In this we detect 
the selfishness of super-arrogating, virtue, and excellence, in 
the garb of sacrificial humiliation, — a prostration to an un- 
meaning idolatry, an allegorical block or stone, which may be 
mathematically estimated at its real value; that is — nothing. 
Fojr though humility may bo an attractive property, conceit is 
a repulsive one ; so one destroys the other, and nothing remains. 
The mind and body that conceive such views are therefore as a 
whited sepulchre. As the world is constituted we shall find 
that the principle) of fraternity is mure honoured in the breach 
than in the observance; audit is only beautiful m y out h, before 
self has been fully developed. As time flows on apace, fortune 
or behaviour alters the relative positions of all ; one amasses 
property, the other loses it, and envy steps in to widen the 
gap. The love of a brother or sister m blood may sustain and 
overpower the reaction; but in the cold world, outside blood, 
it is not so. Here friendship drops as the falling stone, the 
distance dropped being always equal to the square of the time 
occupied (84). Thus under the disintegrating influence of 
unequal fortune, fraternity of men or neighbours ever deterior- 
ates with time, and places them nearer to enmity (the opposite 
of fraternity) than those who are strangers or who nover had 
been friends. 

69. But the laws of universal variation and inequality (43 and 
45) render fraternity, if not impossible, at least unadvisable. 
Thus, with a ship at sea carrying many lives and valuable cargo ; 
were the captain to fraternise with the sailors, how subversive 
would this be of disciplino, and without discipline where would 
there be guarantee for safety ? The very essential of the voyage, 
indeed, is that the two contracting parties assume for the time 
unequal positions, — one to command, the other to obey. To 
fraternity these conditions are diametrically obnoxious; so here 
it would be impossible. Again, take the conditions essential to 
the institution, circulation, and maintenance of civilized society, 
$uoh as the subordination of a soldier to his colonel, a stable 
boy or valet to his patron, a nurse or scullion to her lady ; were 
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fraternity poasiblo under such conditions, the positions them- 
selves would ho nugatory, for there would be no interchange of 
offices to induce money payment for services : inequality or non- 
fraternity oreating the necessity for the same, equality and frater- 
nity, on the contrary, doing away with that necessity. In short, 
every man his own cook, would actually be most disgusting 
to the people if they ever came to experience it, however much 
they may nourish the sentiment afar otf, as the philanthropic 
ladies do thoir dear niggers. 

70. Grades of society are tlms necessary to order in the 
commonwealth ; and without grades the aspirations of the lower 
to rise could have no stimulus, nor could tho contrary move- 
ment, which is an unorrmg supplement to this, take place ; 
that is, nor could tho high, in due order, descend. Fraternity 
m all men, then, presents no hope for the poor to better their 
coudition. There also could be no charity, the springs of nature 
would thus be sapped, aqd its most grateful balm dissipated. 
But the poor labouung man hates fraternity with his master, as 
has been often seen in the colonies. The table set out common 
to master aud man being a sure damper to mirth, heartiness, 
and jollity. Indeed, fraternity with employers is a restraint 
unbearable. Nor would maids like to have tho eye of a mis- 
tress over them, oven if it were under the pretenco of being 
a sister, such sisterly contact requiring the submission of a 
slave in the maid, a state subversive of their freedom and 
self-respect as women and citizens. Fraternity universal is 
thus an impossible object. In primitive states a brother- 
hood may be partially insisted on; but with the rise of 
separate interests the doctrine falls in equal ratio. This, by 
the argumentum ad absurdum, we opine amounts to a mathe- 
matical demonstration, for we read in the history of 1793 that 
the sans calotte said to the aristocrat, " I am your brother ; ” he 
then took hold of his brother's possessions, guillotining him, 
and sending his wife and children into banishment. Such are 
the inconsistencies into which human nature is driven in its as- 
pirations to compass universal states of beatitude. 



CHAPTER Xlf. 

A1JT0CRA0Y. 
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71. RavfiRTiNa to the laws of astronomical bodies, and their 
influence on each other’s motions, as illustrated by Newton, 
Kepler, Lagrange, etc., it will bo seen that their courses are 
always where the attractive or centripetal and repulsive tan- 
gential or centrifugal forces equal each other. When there is 
only one body revolving round another, the course will be in 
the true ellipse. But it that body have one or more satellites it 
will be an ellipse with undulations (27) ; in other words, its body 
will have peturbations in amount exactly equal to the causes. 
In saying this wo of course neglect the influences of other 
plauots. In creative things we thus see two principles at wort, 
a centralizing and a dispersive ; and applying these to the affairs 
of man in Ins natural and othereal conditions, we find that in a 
nation or a commonwealth there is a tendency to grasp at 
power and a tendency to prevent Lhat, — those are the attractive 
and tangential forces at work. And were there only one body 
revolving round the axis of the life of the nation, as round a 
central sun, it would pursue a true courso, without perturba- 
tions. But in reality it is 110 b so ; for though in the infancy of a 
nation the kiug may be supposed to be the only moving body 
who can grasp power, and thus of himself counterbalance tho 
tangential tendency, with its growth another body soon rises, 
and which under certain states even eclipses tho other in woighfc 
and adhesiveness; that is the* Church. Again another germi- 
nates and becomes so big as to influence the other two; this is 
the nobility. Further, as time moves on, other sections of the 
people, and particularly the burgesses, claim their share of 
power, assert their weight, and affect political measures to the 
mathematical extent of that weight. In the course of events 
many other satellites rise and do likewise. The various move- 
ments would be too intricate to follow; but of this wear© 
certain, that the various bodies rise and fall as their knowledge 
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increases or decreases* In a nation* utterly ignorant the king; 
perforce, grasps the power, and thus by his single hand holds 
the opposite force — that is the sentiments of a whole nation — in 
counterpoise. But a priesthood rises to share the power, and 
while the people at large remain unlettered, this body coal- 
esces with the king against the people, or it ogposes and 
sometimes overturns him for its own advantage. These are 
simple perturbations of the nation's orbit, such as take place 
between the earth and moon. But as other bodies mentioned 
above rise, then the perturbations become as difficult to calculate 
as those of Jupiter and Saturn, or more so. Yet that they 
have their development in mathematical accordance with their 
causes we have the assurance of the laws which wo have examined 
in preceding chapters. 

72. With so much of preface, then, we come to the immediate 
subject of this chapter, viz. Autocracy, the watchword of which 
is the “divine right of kings,” and which is the antithesis 
of the watchword of people in revolution, on which we have 
descanted m the last three chapters. Mathematically speaking, 
“ autocracy ” signifies centralization of power. What is cen- 
tralization then ? It is radiation to a point. What is a point ? 
It is that which has position but no magnitude (1). Cana 
man then, even if he be a king, be within a point? No; we 
have proved this in paragraph 12. Nor, at tho same place it 
is proved, can a point be fixed as a centre of gravity within a 
man. Thus a man having no fixed centre for himself, much 
less can he have it, even though he bo a king, for his whole 
nation. A king, then, who under the pretence of “divine 
right ” attempts to centralize all power within himself, must 
fail; for even were his subjects to accept the counterpoise, thfere 
being no fixity of position within him, there could be no con- 
sistency, no certainty of action, no mutual understanding ; but 
o ] n the contrary, vacillation, — arbitrary proceedings against one 
of hfe subjects, unregulated favour towards another. 

7$. To illustrate this point, let us cull a passage oar two 
from history. It was in England during the reigns of the last 
Henry* that “autocracy” culminated; that is, was in its 
highest ascendant. But while its establishment seemed most 
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secare, slight indications of new components made their 
appearance, which ultimately in their epoch would radically 
pertttrb the orbit of tho nation. We may quote here, as one 
of the indications amongst many, the fate of Richard Uunne, a 
citizen of London, a.d. 1514, who having fallen into a dispute 
with a parson about the gift of a bearing shoot (a small spark 
to a great blaze), incurred tho fury of the clergy in general, 
so that he was apprehended by their ecclesiastical courts and 
confined to prison. Betimes, aftc3r various proceedings, Hupne's 
body was found in tho prison quite dead, hung to a hook, having 
been supposed to have been murdered by the bishop's sumner 
and the boll ringer. This fact created a conflict between the 
Church and the civil powers, which from many other causes 
grew rapidly to portentous dimensions, and eventuated in what 
wo call the Reformation. Had either Itenry YTIL or Cardinal 
Wolsey foreseen the end of such conflicts, they possibly would 
have refrained from them, and patched up the difficulties by 
mutual concessions. But it was not so ; nor possibly would 
their personal influences have been of any avail. Honry, how- 
ever, in tho course of his reign, having crippled the powor of 
the Church, opened tlio floodgates for the power of the people 
to rush in. This powor of tho people in several succeeding 
reigns, under various fortune and against many obstructions, 
at length found the most uncompliant opponent to it, and 
assertor of tho divine right of autocracy, in the person ol 
Charles I. Thus, in 1640 the Commons, knowing what his 
Word was worth, resolved not to take it (we presume acting 
under the mathematical principle above enunciated) ; but pro- 
ceeded to discuss grievances before voting supplies. So much 
had the components changed in direction and force, that the 
people's voice, at one time silent, had now begun to speak out 
boldly^ and try the issues. Notwithstanding this the orbit of 
the nation's life revolved, though the perturbation may have 
been more distinct. So the members o£ the House continued 
to proclaim their grievances regarding ship money, monopolies, 
the Star Chamber, the High Commission Court, etc., holding, 
by way of softening the nauseous specifics, that a parliament 
Was a line of reconciliation between king and people. 
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74. Charles dissolved his last parliament on the 6th of Jriay, 
1640, upon which a depression seized the spirits of the whole 
nation. He at the same time put forth a declaration charging the 
Commons with malice and disaffection, instead of dutifulness to 
his person. He also complained of their taking upon them- 
selves the position of directors in all matters, temporal and 
ecclesiastical, “ as if kings were bound to give an account of 
their royal actions.” Thereupon he committed to the Tower 
several of the members on the very day of dissolution, arid 
Land summoned a convocation of clergy, who continued to sit 
in spite of the dissolution of parliament. A mongst several mea- 
sures, this convocation ordered that every clergyman should 
instruct his parishioners once a quarter in the “ dmne right of 
kings” and the damnable sin of resistance to his authority. Soon 
afterwards the mayor and sheriffs of London were dragged into 
the Star Chamber for slackness in levying ship money. This 
setting in motion of “ all the wheels of prerogative,” and other 
severe acts, drew closer the bonds of friendship between the 
Scotch Covenanters and the distressed English. The end we 
all know. Charles was not acquainted with the law of uni- 
versal variation (46), otherwise he would not have attempted 
to concentrate all divergent sentiments and interests within 
himself : the consequence was, he was actually and allegorically 
torn asunder. He paid the penalty on the scaffold for an u»- 
mathematical bias. Such is prose. This was in 1 649, and it was 
not till twenty years had elapsed that the perturbations caused 
by the movements of the revolution comparatively ceased, and 
the orbit of the nation assumed a less undeviatiug curve, which, 
much to the welfare of all parties, has continued to the present 
day. The event which introduced constitutional government,— 
that is, a system of compromise, always varying and suiting 
itself to the times and the wants of the people, — was the land* 
ing of the Prince of Orange, who, after the flight of last 
of the reigning Stuarts, took up his residence at St. James's, 
and leaving the nation to settle business in their own way, 
most scrupulously avoided any assumption of right or any 
symptom of eagerness. Thus, mathematical speaking, the 
components of the parallelogram were left* to work out then 1 
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as their angles tod lines varied in divergence and 

weight. 

f#« And while we have been glancing at England in turmoil, 
solfreta&y look at France, where in subsequent years, during the 
war of principle, the destruction of a king also occurred, though 
in the characters and acts of Charles I, and Louis XVI. there 
was little in common. Tho former being the victim of his 
ingrained nature, the latter of circumstances for which ho was 
in no way responsible. Nations approach slowly to revolution, 
and events here and there cast their shadows before them. The 
turmoils of the Low Countries under the yoke of Austria, and 
of the American Colonies under Britain, no doubt added flame 
to the fire. The part taken in tho latter, particularly, by the 
government of Louis XVI., which reduced it to bankruptcy, 
gave countenance and strength to revolutionism in Europe. 
La Fayette became a popular idol. On the success of the 
American colonists republicanism became a fashion even among 
those of the nobility who were poor or out of favour at court. 
'Phe writings of Voltaire, D'Alembert, Rousseau, and Diderot 
cast a cloud over religion. Again, the vices of the people them* 
selves, the marked despotism of the court (a virtual autocracy), 
reduced self-government and liberty -to a nullity. Moreover, 
the taxes were unequally distributed, — the nobility, clergy, and 
monastic orders being comparatively free from them. At the 
same time the noblesse were little better than valets at the 
court. Justice there was none, and arrests by letire de cachet 
plunged hundreds into the Bastile without trial or assigned 
cause, and of this treatment the superior classes were most in 
danger. The poor were oppressed by corvees . Added to all this, as 
stated above, the Government was impoverished. Again, there 
was no toleration or political moderation ; no sympathy, but a 
deadly, hostility, between the various ranks of society. Daring 
this concatenation of circumstances Ixftxis XVI. was king. 
The result as regards him is known to «all, and we need not 
repeat a dismal tale, but confine ourselves to the reflections 
superinduced by reading our moral and social problem. 

76. If we interpret history aright, the dissolute reigns of 
hie predecessors had more to do in hastening fate than had 
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Louis XVI. himself ; for momentunf increases as the fly-wheel 
turns, but it is greatest aftor propulsion ceases. And so it is in 
all nature. The tides of the ocean are highest three days after 
full moon and change, and the ring of Saturn is most oblique 
after the body that attracts it has passed. Astronomers and 
mathematicians prove the laws of these phenomena* So it is 
with the affairs of men. The accumulative causes pass before 
the full effect is developed. Tho components of tho French 
Revolution are easy to select. Tbeso in such number, charged 
with destructive qualities, could have no othor resultant 
than in death, and the vibrations of the turmoil have not yet 
passed away. 

77. Thus we see that tho watchwords of democracy and 
autocracy, in their practical effect upon a nation, are as the 
opposite poles of a planet; being always in extreme and ra 
opposition, neither can suffuse its influence over tho whole 
sphere. 'Tis when tho opposite influences meet that there is 
healthy life ; but when the atmospheres of either flow in upon 
and overbear the othor, then convulsions take place — such as 
the cyclone,— spreading wreck and terror. 



CHAPTER XIII, 

ft 

HAPPINESS IN JIATIO. 

78. The greatest happiness to the greatest number is a 
commendable sentiment; but being inaccurate and unmatho- 
matical is not attainable. For the relation of man to the world 
exterior to himself being based on mathematical principles, 
one is the reflex of the other (14); and ns this, under the 
laws of universal variation and inequality ( 13 and .‘>3), is diverse, 
and greater or smaller, so the capacity of each man cannot 
be in accordance with all other men; but on the contrary, 
must be greater or smaller, with deviations almost infinitely 
asunder. So tho ideas of happiness must be most various, 
and the capacity of enjoyment most unequal. 

79. Take for instance the Jalcun who inhabits tho Malay 
peninsula. We find him covered with itch and filthy pigments, 
composed of guano, grease, and charcoal. Ifis idea of the 
greatest happiness is a good scrape. To him nothing could be 
more enjoyable. Then tho Batta, of Sumatra, as we ourselves 
have asked him, will tell you that his idea of greatest happi- 
ness is a man's hand cooked and garnished with lemon and 
chillies. An Esquimaux^ we know to be a skiuful of blubber. 
Catlin informs us a Sioux Indian's is to torture a captive. A 
Mexican's is pulque ; a Pariah of Hiudos tan's idea is a dead 
dog; and the Saraetig's a dead snake. Baker tells us that 
the $wmmum bonum of an Arab of tho desert is a long 
draught of dirty water and soap suds, and, under the cir- 
cumstances ho relates, wo quite believe this. An Ethio- 
pian's is a forage amongst the Gallas ; a Greek's a spitted 
Turk; a sick Chinaman's is a bit of tiger, a healthy one's 
bird's-nest soup ; a Scotchman's is haggis ; an Englishman's 
roast beef and plum pudding; a Frenchman's frog stow; a 
Dutchman's schnapps. These ideas of greatest happiness 
mo doubt appear Very absurd, but this absurdity proves our 
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problem, viz, the variation and inequality of ideas. Then to 
proceed, let us ask the gentler sex what their ideas of greatest 
happiness are ? One will say, a carriage and four ; another, 
loads of money to spend ; anothor, a castle ; another, a new 
bonnet; another, a train of admirers ; another, to bo a parson's 
wife ; another, to be a play actor's ; another, to have a good 
controversial squabble, etc., etc. The various ideas, if enumer- 
ated, would no doubt prove most contradictory, and at their 
very outset would be sufficiently bamboozling to the most 
enthusiastic supporter of the popular cry. 

80. Then let us look at the mathematical bearings of the 
subject. Let us put a cruel and morally torpid Sioux beside a 
sensitive, humane, and intellectual European ; should we not be 
convinced that the capacity to enjoy happiness was ono thou- 
sand times greater in the latter than in the former ? Or, con- 
fining ourselves to our own country, let us compare the capacity 
for happiness iu a sleepy frequenter of police courts and in a 
distinguished member of the Royal Society, The ratio here 
even could not be estimated at under 1 to the 1000. The 
fairness of this principle will then come home to the mind, that 
the greatest capacity for happiness must reside in the most 
educated and gifted, the least in the most ignorant and obtuse. 
The ratio of capacity may be reckoned at 1 in 10, 1 in 100, or 
1 in 1000, still the correctness of the principle is borne out. 
Then were we to accord the heavenly influence to numbers, 
irrespective of capacity, we would surfeit some and starve 
others, and so do double injury; or inverting the problem, 
we would strip the body that could appropriately carry tho 
pearls, for the benefit of its fellows, and cast them to swine. 
Thus happiness comes under the same rule as freedom, which 
we' have shown to be necessarily in ratio to capacity of use a ad 
enjoyment (65), 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MAN AND BEAST. 

81. Wisf must now diverge somewhat from our train, of 
argument, in order to gain an estimate of our position, and 
responsibilities in the world ; and to this end we must institute 
a comparison, however odious, between ourselves and the lower 
animals. We have seen that living man, considered singly, is 
composed of the material and ethereal (10); and this may be 
admitted to extend to animated nature as a whole, whatever 
the relative proportions may bo in the latter case. These pro- 
portions will work themselves out, we hope, before the end of 
this chapter is reached* 

82. Naturalists inform us that man is developed from an 
ovule, whose size is the 12otli part of an inch in diameter ; that 
is, about the size of a dot made with a steel pen. This fact no 
doubt is very derogatory to our self-conceit. Naturalists further 
unflinchingly add that this ovule differs in no respect from the 
ovules of other animals ; and the embryo itself, at a very early 
period, is hardly to be distinguished from other members of the 
vertebrate section. Mathematical inquiry, though not reach- 
ing eternity, carries us farther than the naturalist's ultimate, 
for it proves that the vital spark, the initiator of the ovule, 
radiated from a point, which we havo shown to be an object 
infinitely small (1). The emergent being, then, must have had 
two forms before it reached the earliest development of natu- 
ralists, viz. the ovulet First, that of a sphere, which wo have 
shown to be nearest to a point (3) ; second, that of an ellipsoid. 
For there being no fixed point within a man (12), the next 
form would have two centre points, as an ellipsoid, before it 
could have more. In this stage the external and equal cen- 
tripetal forces would oppose the internal and eccentric centri- 
fugal, and an ellipsoid would be the result. After this stage only 
could the more complicated form of. the ovule of the naturalist 
be developed ; and so on, till birth gave freer scope to the 
growths of body, arms, and limbs, in their various sizes and 
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modifications, and the numerous dispositions of bones, sinews, 
veins, muscles, etc., etc.* 

83. Thus at conception man's form does not vary from the 
beasts, and even till old age, chemists inform us, he is of the 
same chemical material. The ape, dog, cat, horse, elephant, 
tiger, etc., have the five senses as' man has, and «tliese are 
more or less perfect in them, beiug adjusted by nature to 
their habits and wants. Thus a dog's scent, a horse's hearing, 
and a cat's sight are superior to man's) in other respects, 
however, their senses, such as in taste and in touch, are 
inferior. That beasts have mechanical powers we are assured 
when wo look at tbo spidor's rope bridge, the bee's geometrical 
cell, the sewing-bird's nest, and tho ant's conical house. At 
first blush wo are puzzled how to find any radical differences 
between man and other mundane creatures. Tho groat natu- 
ralist Darwin seems to place all under one law, viz. tho law of 
natural selection; but from this law we understand Wallace 
(another eminent naturalist) to except man. In order to 
judge for ourselves, let us apply the mathematical test and see 
what we can make of it. 

84. Darwin has brought an enormous deal of observation to 
the front, which fact entitles his opinion to the greatest re- 
spect; but in reading his discussions we cannot avoid feeling 

* As the subject of evolution in creation has beon attracting con- 
siderable attention lately in the south of New Zealand, as well as in 
other parts of the world, it is necessary here to allude to it. Not to 
dilate on the various meanings and interpretations given to the word 
“evolution/* we may at once state that our thesis does not commit us 
as partizans to either of the main sides to which controversies reduce 
themselves; that is, to the primordial or derivative theories. We have 
shown that we cannot arrive at the ultimate atom or motamentum (1 
and 8) ; so neither con we arrive by reason alone at the original germ of 
creation made in the beginning at one time or at many times* Our 
interest (and in this volume to this we confine ourselves) lies in the 
laws which move mind and matter existing in or between tbo infinite 
or the infinities, that is, between the poults such theories affect to 
embrace. As we noted also that seotarian professors are powerfully 
exercised by the discussion, we state ourselves to be of those who hold 
Christianity to rest on too solid a basis in its ofchereal attributes, too 
humane and expansive in its principles, to be injured by earnest, honest, 
and free discussion on the works of nature. While we say this, of course 
We do not mean to argue that narrow sectarian predilections may not 
be disturbed, either by curtailment of selfishness, v>r by enlargement of 
charity : a bigot fears the one, a zealot hates the other. 
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that he has been too much among apes, monkeys, and parrots 
to give a vordict in harmony with the facts and teach- 
ings of other sciences besides those of natural history, and 
without which no opinions con bo held to be generally allow- 
able, or even acceptable. # The thome is a great one, and we 
must apprt)ach it with a profound sense of its gravity and im- 
portance. The naturalist demonstrates with pride how the 
female bird chooses her mate and prefers him for his gorgeous 
colours ; but woman often, on the contrary, is not actuated 
by personal fascination, making her selection for the sake ot 
money, a thing abstract of man. This shows that she is not 
guided by feeling alone, ns the beasts are. Though the link# 
between man and tlio animal whoso shape is nearest to his, viz. 
tho ape have not been discovered, yet the argument of Darwin, 
on which lie bases au opinion that those links may yet be 
found, is in all fairness admissible. lie shows clearly a grada- 
tion of forms and intelligence upwards, from tho lower class ot 
apes to the highest, or in mathematical words, a ratio. He also 
as clearly proves a gradation of forms and intelligence down- 
wards from tho higher class of men to the lowest. By this 
means he shows that tho distance from man to the ape may 
bo estimated, or in other words, tho width of the gulf calcu- 
lated. But our impression is, all this trouble is unnecessary 
when we have already got facts more parallel than these, 
viz. that we, with the beasts, emanate from a point, and 
further, that we are chemically the same? Our bodies are 
thus of one material, and our creation is by one principle. 
Where then does man differ from the beast? The radical 
difference bodily is *that he stands erect on two feet. The 
radical difference ethereally is that he can restrain himself, 
and in so restraining himself ho can record and bear to re- 
cord his actions; and in recording his actions ho can take 
praiso or blame ; and in praising or blaming he can reason ; 
and so ho can build up, mechanically or mentally, struc- 
tures of stone or letters, and social combinations of infinite 
variety ; and his intelligence increasing, he can explore the 
depths of the earth and the heights of the heavens, and thus 
wonder at and enjoy alternately tho works of the Creator t the 
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great Cause and Effect, the I am tltht I am. These are the 
attributes of tho man in which the beast appears to have no 
participation. We say, appears to have ; for arguments can be 
put forward to show that in the beast even there is participa- 
tionin degree, however slight that may be. 

85. Then says the naturalist A, “ That tall talk fe all very 
nice; but here is my dear gorilla, which very nearly stands erect, 
in fact he has only to touch the ground gently with his knuckle 
and he balances himself very creditably/* “ True/' says the 
mathematician B ; “ but ho still bends forward, he is not erect 
as the man. Tho axis of man's body is exactly tangential to 
the horizon, so it points by an infinite straight line to heaven. 
Your pet gorilla, with all your coaxing, still inclines at 75°. 
Give me the length of his shadow, and I will givo you the 
length of his axis exactly, to the inch. The comparison is 
ridiculous. JBis axis is measurable, man's immeasurable/' 

Then to proceed, we will grant to the lower animals much 
intelligence and many good* and bad traits, but we cannot 
grant to them what is the root of man's moral and social re- 
sponsibilities, viz. restraint, — i.e. power over self, and hence 
reason. The dog collects his master's sheep, but ho does this 
Under his master's eye. The monkey climbs the tall cocoa-nut 
and throws down the fruit ; this also is done under the eye of 
his keeper. When left to themsolves both follow the bent of 
their animal wants; and their emotions of love, grief, pain, 
pleasure, curiosity, and hatred are confined to these. They 
of themselves attempt nothing further. They may move by 
the cry of their fellows, but they can take no bearing, the 
cry is of collection or dispersion only. * That they have no 
reflection, properly so termed (though they may do certain 
acts in sequence, from inherited instincts), we conclude from, 
what we have ourselves seen. Thus we have seen that 
most sagacious of animals, the elephant, tremble with terror 
at the sight of a kitten. Had it had restraint, and from 
restraint reason, it would have known that a kitten was nob 
a tiger ; and though of the tiger species, that it was yet 
too small to injure it. So also we haye seen the same 
hug$ animal in the greatest fear of a tiger's skin spread oat 
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in the process of curing. ‘Had it had reason, it would have 
known the dead from the living, the skin from the body. We 
have known also a Newfoundland dog save a child from drown- 
ing* He dived and pulled out the child ; but so he would have 
done a dish cloth. Had the same child been sleeping on the 
rails of a Vailway, the dog from want of reason would not 
have moved till it saw the child cut into pieces. Thus the 
act in the water was an act of instinct; to save in tho other 
case would be beyond* this. And it is well ordered that this 
should bo, or how cruel a fiend would not man be. It is well 
that tho lamb knows not his slayer, uor the ox his butcher, for 
neither know their fate. To grant reason to tho beasts, then, 
is to proclaim man a murderer. 

The beasts, then, from having no consideration of tho 
abstract, which we call reason, have no plurality of design, 
but only, on a plan inherited, one mode of building their 
nests or lairs. In each class or family there is no variety 
of architecture, such as we see, so elaborate and beautiful, 
in the cities of men. They spin and weave ; whilst the 
squirrel may float itself on a branch, it can neither construct 
boats, sails, nor paddles. Its wants require no ethereal re- 
straint ; its restraint, being subjective and objective, its exist- 
ence is perpetuated without (so far as we can see) the ethereal 
or spiritual essence. There is therefore no necessity for the 
knowledge which reason brings. Far less even do boasts 
exercise that restraint over their fears., hopes, and loves which 
it is the duty and power of man to do at times. The good 
minister in the steamer Pegasus , on tho coast of Northum- 
berland, in 1843, calmly and reverently preparing the encir- 
cling passengers for his and their death, whilst the ship 
was gradually sinking, is a triumphant example of the unique 
position of man in this world. In the beast there is no such 
parallel. Or take the more recent conduct of the captains 
of the London and the Northfieet , who in saving the liyes of 
others stood to duty till death. In these heroes we have 
a profound mathematical demonstration that the ethereal 
essence, the soul of man, is superior to death. Have we 
this in the beasts ? If not, then we may conclude that while 
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in material wo are one and the scfme, in mind and soul the 
gulf is all but unfathomable, if it be not entirely so ; for the 
unfathomable being illimitable, by reason alone we cannot say 
to certainty. 

86. But some argue, how low are the savages; very little 
above the brutes in habits or even in appearance. *To this we 
reply thp,t it is in appearance only, not in capacity of mind. 
The Terra del Fuegian, the Silctar, or the Soudaneo aro said 
to be the lowest ; but set either of these when young beside an 
orartg ntan, and after twenty years teaching, what would be 
the result. To the orang utan, or ape of Borneo, nothing 
but a few practical tricks, unassociated with mind. To the 
lowest of mankind tho result might be in his conquering the 
usual academical ami collegiate courses, and in Ins becoming 
an accomplished surgeon, engineer, mathematician, or astro- 
nomer. Tliutf in mind again there scarcely comparison, if 
there be any, between the lowest of mankind and tho highest 
of tho beasts. 

87. Looking as a whole at animated natu. s whose different 
species aro enormous, and whose individuals are all but infinite 
in numbers as the sands of the sea, no doubt \w see o wonder- 
ful gradation of form, ami we see iudi»idiicils occupying iho 
middle spaco between classes or families : such as ihe fossil 
pterodactyl and plesiosaurus, the living zooplutes, the duck 
bill of Australia (an ovoviviparous animal), tho tapir, the babi 
rosa (pig stag), etc., etc. So, materially, the ape may link 
man to tho beast; but till all tho links are found in sure suc- 
cession, man's descent from the apo, though accepted by many 
eminent naturalists, may be questioned. In tho meantime 
two opposite theories — the evolutionary and separate creative 
—are supported with fairly balanced cogency. The theme is 
as oxpansivo as the universe. 

88. If it be insisted on that man descended from the ape, 
then by the material links of creation we may insist that the 
ape, a mammal, descended from the aves, the aves from the 
reptilia, the reptilia from the pisces, the pisces from the mol- 
lusoa, tho mollusca from the cirrhipedes, the cirrhipedes from 
the annelides, the annelides from the Crustacea, the Crustacea 
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from the arachnides, the* arachnides from tho insecta, tho 
insecta from the vermes, tho venues from the radiata, tho 
radiata from tho polypi, and tho polypi from the infusoria, 
and those from a single pair on one spot, which is beyond com- 
prehension. Creation is unattainable, therefore, by tho know- 
ledge of man. But if, on the contrary, it be not insisted on 
that the man descended from tho apo, neither need the ape 
have doscendod from tho lower orders dowu to microscopic 
beings above recited, myriads of which are in a cube inch of 
speco; but each may have lud liis or their peculiar mode of 
•creation, through divers independent processes and in various 
places. Tims, till science ha* displayed tho material links 
between man and the upe or any other animal, the subject 
is clouded in endless bub interesting speculation. Let us 
revert to a greater wonder, proved at tho commencement, of 
this chapter, viz. that each single man is generated from an 
iuCtnUbinial poiut, and may in thirty or fifty short years 
develop into a Newton, a Watt, or a Scott. 

80. Putting on thou our mathematical spectacles, and turn- 
ing to an illu>tiuUoo of tho rays of light passing through 
manorial glass, winch is given in a treatise by that eminent 
engineer mid scholar, tho late lamented Alan Stevenson, wo 



of glass to a point C at its surface A B, and if 0 0 b at its 
.incidence be less than 41° 49', it will be refracted in some 
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direction Of; but if this angle «be greater than 41°49', as 
0 O' V, the ray will be reflected back into the glass in the direc- 
tion of G f O\ Ou this principle the dioptric system of lights 
for lighthouses is constructed ; between which and our subject 
there is a parallel, though it may be somewhat fanciful. The lens 
is fixed perpendicularly, to the light, as man's horizon is to the 
zenith, — and a flood of light passes through to guide the storm- 
driven wearied marinor. But beyond a certain angle no light 

passes through, and the 
material glass there is dark 
and without light, just as, 
in the inclined and crawl- 
ing brute creation we are 
unable to perceive reason. 
The material they have, 
the perceptible illumination 
they have not; or if they 

have, it is in degree inappreciable. 

90. But the gift of reason is not an unmixed blessing; were 
it so it would be as a balance without counterweights. We 
have shown that a moral tower is raised to a height exactly in 
proportion to the labour and time taken in overcoming the 
obstacles v (49) ; in other words, “the temptations to evil." We 

have also shown that desire 




for good works takes the 
direction, and rises to the 
height, of the parabolic 
curve A 0 B, the same, 
having opposition thereto, 
from bodily frailties acting 
in the direction of the ar- 
rows (37) . The course of 
evil actions in like manner 
proceeds in the parabolic 
curve, but on the opposite 
side of the line A in the 
direction of AD It, Jn the 


one case man acts under the restraint within himself, and so 
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can olUitn praise or reward for his actions (85) ; in the other case 
he ignores this attribute, places himself below the brutes, and 
must therefore take blame or punishment. There is no gain- 
saying this. 

91. But by reason onr thesis, we ropcafc, does not pretend to 
grasp the nltimates, whether of greatness or smallness; so we 
are confined to gn inquiry as to the laws of things intervening 
(10). And when we descant on a beast’s ethereal attributes, 
we must hold ourselves to the relative. Man’s moral tower we 
see in time may rise to the height of C, whilst on the other 
hand it may fall to tho depth of J) ; the condition of some 
would only raise them as high as E, and lower them as far as 
F. It cannot be denied that a dog knows when it has done well 
or ill. This, by wny of distinction, we call instinct, which is 
extremely like reason ; but whatever be the gift, or however 
small the degree, the law is the same. Restraint of self in 
good offices, even in a boast, deserves reward ; want of restraint 
in bad offices, punishment, in the ratios of E and C or F and D 
respectively. 



CHAPTER XV. 


STATE PROPRIETORSHIP AND A NATION OF 
LEASEHOLDERS. 

92. We hare seen in the last chapter that the earth is divi- 
ded botwoen man and beast. The former occupies his .share by 
his reason and his weapons; the latter by his instinct, strength, 
aud ferocity. And though man in combination is generally vic- 
torious, and so appropriates what he wants, yet there are places 
which, under certain circumstances, tho beast holds all to him- 
self. Thus portions of Hindostan, even at the present time, are 
depopulated by tigers; and we ourselves can speak from expe- 
rience of their destructive inroads on the population of Malaya, 
in a small portion of which, viz. Singapore, which in the years 
1842-43 had a country population of not over 1 0,000 people, 
yet of these one man a day was taken by this savage beast. 
The author at this time was engaged in surveying the gambler 
plantations of that island, in which service he had daily to cross 
their tracks and expose himself by standing oh tho edges of 
their covors ; so he during that time was brought practically 
to feel the general danger of such a wild domain, whilst partici- 
pating in tho general tremor and doubt that was cast by such 
dreadful events over the native population. For against the 
tiger in the jungles of Malaya there is no available protection. 
The tiger springs from his ambush and tho victim is gone iu a 
moment. Hero the beast, having tho advantage of close cover, 
overcame man by bis strength and ferocity. But the man to 
some extent defended himself by his reason and weapons ; for 
by digging pits and setting baits the tiger was tompted t6 
spring, and his spring landed him at the bottom of the pit, 
where he was easily despatched. 

« 93. And while the polar regions are the domain of the bear, 

so in tropical regions largo malarious areas are the domain of 
the alligator ; also even in some places — particularly where the 
salt waters of the sea and the fresh waters 6! the rivers meet*— 
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the little sandfly, by his numbers and the virulence of his bite, 
chases man away from his stronghold. A mosquito will settle 
on a king's nose, and who can prevent it 1 

94. Grasping at the earth, then, is a very common tendency, 
left. As between man and beast. 2nd. As between man and 
man. 3rd. As between nation and nation. Hitherto the earth 
has proved too large for the thirst for universal dominion, 
either in an Assyrian, a Roman, or a Tartar, — in an Alexander, 
an Augustus, or a Napoleon. Yet kingly or national power 
overshadows certain distinct portions of the earth, in which 
subjects settle under various systems of tenure. Coloniza-* 
tion independent of the parent stem might take place, as it did 
with the Greeks and Phoenicians in early times, or as it does 
with the Chinese, to a certain extent, at this present day. Or 
it might take place under letters patent from the Crown, of 
which we have cxamplos in the Northern States of America. 
More recently, again, scientific survey and the minute elabora- 
tion of modern civilization have enabled governments to extend 
the privilege of proprietorship to the people in general, and not 
to tho lords and leaders in particular. In Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, etc., tho system of land division has been carried 
to such a pitch of perfection that single individuals, of whom 
there are thousands and millions, can bo assigned portions of 
the earth, correctly to the foot of measurement and the minute 
of bearing, and this in freehold from the Crown direct. These 
are colonics having constitutional government, to which they 
have been acknowledged, by the mother State, to have a right. 

95. On the contrary, in the tropical possessions of Great 
Britain, which have been, for the most part, conquered by force of 
arms, the tenures are not freehold. The lands for the most part 
belong to the State, and are held on quit rents by tenures differ- 
ing in the various provinces and under most complicated local 
usages, on which it would be impossible here to enter. But we 
may cite one case by way of illustration. In the south of India 
the ryotwarie system prevails; that is, the State taxes tho 
cultivator direct* The imposition is heavy, and varies with 
the quality of the soil ; from which tax the government of the 
interior is in a gifeat measure supported. This system, no 

F 
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doubt, is highly appropriate whereca bureaucratic government 
and au enervated and docile people are concerned ; but when it 
was attempted to bo thrust on the European and Chinese settlers 
of the Straits of Malacca, by Fullerton, a Madras official of the 
East India Company, it Was found to be so obnoxious tliat tlio 
population rather than accept the leases, olioso to forfeit their 
holdings. They naturally argued that the Settlements were not 
in the position of conquered ones; they therefore did not ohooso 
to risk any capital in the improvement *of their holdings till 
such holdings became their own, and ultimately this prin- 
ciple had to bo assented to. Tho ryotwario system was also at- 
tempted in Java by Sir Stamford Raffles, but with signal failure. 

96. Now what is this system of leaseholding which we find 
current in conquered countries, but so eminently distasteful in 
districts outside thereof? It means no sympathy between the 
rulers and the ruled ; no credit — and hence no capital in the 
hands of tho people; no comfort, none of tho amenities of civili- 
zation, amongst the families of tho land. True, the system 
theoretically might be most benign under a good autocrat; but 
it must deteriorate to be an expensive, exacting, and over- 
bearing rule if lodged with numbers, — such as a council or 
parliament, — eachmomber having in his train countless greedy 
satellites to maintain out of the public revenue. 

97. Thus at the outset, as wo have had opportunities of 
observing, State proprietorship and national leaseholding are 
obnoxious to a free people ; and were they ever by any means 
carried out in Great Britain, for instance, oven to a very partial 
extent, tho popular legislature would extinguish them. The 
direct burden of a fair rent to the State would be too 
obvious an object for the sole constituents — the rent payers 
— to got rid of, that no parliament could stand for a moment 
that did not minister to this measure. The initiation of 
such a system, with such an apparent result, would therefore 
be nothing less than the call for revolution, the forcible trans- 
ference of property from one class to another, such as took 
place in France seventy years ago. 

98. If such be the difficulties of a system at the very out- 
set, what would they be as time progressed ? What arrange- 
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ment would be made at the termination of leases? It is 
possible to spend €100,000 on one acre of land on the building 
of manufactories and other works of industry; would a lease- 
holder like to submit such a fortune periodically to arbitration ? 
or would lie not rather avoid such a contingency, and cany his 
capital and skilled labourers to a country that would give him 
more certain protection,- — that is, such as in all free countries is 
held inviolable, viz. the right of property, the principle of 
whose basis is restraint (85) ; this being the basis of all progress, 
the very tower of great strength in a nation ? 

99. The enunciation of a national leasehold theory by writers 
of acknowledged abilities, however chimerical it appears, indi- 
cates a growing sentiment in the people. Tho subject should 
therefore be carefully looked in the face. To us tho sentiment 
indicator anything but tho avoidance of landholding by tho 
people; but on the contrary it indicates earth hunger. This 
appetito is fully satisfied in the colonies ; but can it bo so in 
Great Britain without now measures? We think not. If 
our opinions be correct, it is freehold the people want, not 
leasehold; and under the operations of the national school 
boards, which will doubtless prodigiously open the eyes of the 
labouring classes, giving them knowledge andpowor which they 
never before possessed, such wants will have to be satisfied. And 
the direction that tho public measures will probably take, will 
be in the purchase of estates by the Crown for cutting up, or 
sectioniziug, and sale to those classes. Looking at the subject as 
ye do, from a bird's eye view, this seems to be the alternative to 
actual revolution. JBut, say tlio privileged and ontailod land- 
holders, this looks like special legislation against us. To this, 
a middle-class and disinterested man would reply, True ; but it 
is only a counterpoising one against the long-supported special 
legislation that has retained the earth in your hands. So by the 
rales of statics, where there is an oscillation of tendencies, each 
tendency will produce the effect due to its power in the orbit 
of a nation (80) ; and this effect is not to be avoided by the 
privileged class. 

100. Farther, consider, O ye great landholders, that tho 
manual labourers aro not now what they once were. By stimu- 
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lated education they have been initiated through Ovid into 
the loves of the gods, and through Caesar into the tactics 
of a conqueror. Your overbearing power is no longer avail- 
able. It is as the Mintra, the weakest of mankind, and the 
elephant, tho strongest of beasts. Knowledge even here is 
omnipotent. The invocation of tho Mintra when hef destroys 
an elephant commences thus : — lung time Jtapada a.ku, inng aJeu 
kapada none, eto.,* of which this is the translation at length : 
"My grandfather’s to me, mine to my grandfather ; my smell 
smell of water; my smell smell of leaf; my smell smell of earth; 
my smell smell of grandfather ; my smell smoll of mud ; oating 
pinang mixture, I shut grandfather’s nose ; hind foot do not 
raise, hind foot is heavy; forefoot do not raise, fore foot is 
heavy as if there was hung a split stono ; as if a water jar wore 
hung; move stone, with it move fore foot of grandfather; 
move together; move entrails; receive the fingers and hand of 
grandchild, grandfather ! ” On this invocation having beon 
internally repeated, the Mintra pierces with his spear the ex- 
posed sole of tho hind foot of the elephant through to the instep, 
and the huge beast (his grandfather) is now at the mercy of its 
slayer. So the knowledge of the small the groat must bow. 

101. As amongst free men a Stato proprietorship is a fic- 
tion, so is a nation of leaseholders impossible. As one (tho 
Crown) cannot hold all, neither can all (i.e. the people) be land- 
holders. The number obtaining the coveted possession should 
increase with the education of the masses ; for when the edu- 
cation of a populace is general, it appears clear that the more 
new landed proprietors there are, so much more stable will be 
possession by that intorcst, old and new, as a whole. And if 
this should be effected by gradual and logitimate means, there 
will be less hardship incurred than if it be by revolution, 
entailing disinheritance and all the other miseries of civil war. 


* Jour. Indian Arch., vol. i. 



CHAPTER XYI. 

LAND ‘AS A SUGAR BAG. 

102. This is a party intorost that indicates a desiro and 
not a fall intention. But wo, as iuquirers, must look on social 
tendencies with an’ unbiassed and critical eye, giving due 
weight to each, by which means wo may anticipate their 
direction and force. 

103. In the first place, before coming to the subject of this 
chapter, wo must revert to the artificial education of the 
masses, which in tho orbit of the nation cannot otherwise 
be named than as an experiment, — a new measure, of great 
import as an outlet for aspirations in the mauy, never bofore 
opened, and whose inevitable effects will be to disturb tho 
present balance of interests existing in the nation. With the 
propriety of the measure wo have nothing to do, as we are not 
reformers, but merely observers and recorders.* It, no doubt, 
has its political aspect ; so necessarily it must have two sides 
in opposition, — for what seems good to the holder must seem 
bad to the wanter. In a body politic, a centripetal and 
centrifugal force are obvious though discordant concomitants. 
The Canaanites were never so much abused as whon the Jews 
were in process of wresting thoir lands from them. 

104. So also there must be much difference of opinion on 
artificial State education, the resultant of which will increase 
and diverge with the*variations of the components in society. 
One component extolling secular training, another mixed re- 
ligious, another denominational, another technical, and so 
forth j yet each in their turn giving bent to the national mind. 
Of this, however, there can be little question, that undue arti- 
ficial State education forces it beyond tho means and responsi- 

• The condition of the mother country and a colony being diverse, 
there is great room for discussion and disagreement on several points 
here noted; in shorty it mnst be admitted that what is good for one is 
not always good for the other. 
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bilities of the parents, who are thfe educators appointed by 
nature. Being unnatural, therefore, ifc must bo an unsympa- 
thetic process, in which tho pillars of tho hearth — to wit, 
duty, love, and respect — can have no cultivation. 

]U5. Be that as it may, knowledge, however acquired, is 
power ; and power has its demands ; and one of th<$ demands 
will be that earth hunger should be satisfied, 'fins will be a sine 
qua non to a perfect state, whose statical definition is, whon all 
the divergent and opponent forces affording the body and mind 
of the nation are in equilibrio; and whose dynamical definition 
is, when all these forces hold a true course (i57). When a nation, 
therefore, is not in equilibria, or in a true course, there must bo 
moral and physical perturbations between parties, the evils of 
which it is the business of Governniont to assuage by suitable 
measures. Whon the growing education and power of the 
people, then, sound the watchword of earth hunger, via. Why 
should not land bo btmght and sold as readily as a sugar bag ? 
the privilege will have to bo administered to, though it is im- 
possible to carry tho object in its entirety. Thus, what has been 
done in South Australia and New Zoaland by Torrent Land 
Transfer Aou, will have to be done in Great Britain, and tho 
framework will be the ordnance survey. Great Britain, with 
all its old prejudices, will not be able to avoid this. But, not- 
withstanding this, land can never be sold as a sugar bag. 
This is tho hyperbolic expression of an enthusiast. And why ? 
Because sugar melts: land does not. In holding sugar, a 
man holds a porishablo article ; in holding land, a man stands 
on what might support himself for over. 

106. Thus when a community demand- of tlieir Government 
to treat their land as a sugar bag, the Government reply is : 
u Good ; if you will let us treat the land as if it can be melted. 
Let this fact be allogorically admitted, and you shall have the 
most surprising facilities given you in land jobbing; in fact, 
we will let you turn over an estate of thirty, and three hundred 
thousand acres, as easily and readily as one, a half, a quarter, 
or one-tenth of an acre.”* To make a long story short, the 


* This is actually the case in South Australia and New Zealand. 
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Governments of South Australia ami New Zealand say : 
“ Return your Crown titles to us, and we will be responsible 
to you for the holding, on a very staall commission, and yet 
we will maintain your right to routs and other profits of land, 
so long as you ore not convicted of being traitors.” The 
Goverumeht thus become the people’s land trustoesj and 
in such case, no other feelings than mutual confidence can 
exist between tho two. 

1 07. A holder under the Land Transfer Act must thus, in 
his own interests, bo not only loyal, but conservative. Ilenco 
no disagreeables are without their counterpoise. In Great 
Uritain, general education and subsequent participation in 
land-holding by the masses may bo by some considered an evil ; 
yet as the State, under such circmn stances, must necessarily 
be the trustee for tlie numerous small holdings, it will havo 
a powerful guarantee of peace and order in its own hands. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MAN LABOUR AND MACHINE LABOUR 


108. Engineers inform us that six pounds of coal, acting by 
fire on water, gives a force equal to one horse power per hour ; 
and McCulloch informs us that the coal producod in the British 
Islands in 1857 amounted to 65,394/707 tons. Now, for tho 
sake of illustration, let it bo admitted, though it cannot be 
perfectly demonstrated,* that half of this is consumed in pro- 
duction of iron, copper, lead, etc., and in driving machinery 
used in ocean navigation, railway traffic, mills, etc., etc., all of 
which go to forward the objects of the nation, whether in 
pleasure, war, money making, or otherwise, and which create 
production and consumption. Say, then, that 33,000,000 tons 
of coal per annum go for this purpose, and let furnaces and 
machinery work on an average for 1 60 days in tho year and 
eight hours per diem, or 1,440 hours per annum ; then one horse 
power will require four tons of coal nearly per annum; hence tho 
consumption of 1 857 — tho latest we can refer to — would indicate 
that a steam power equal to 8,250,000 horses had been assist- 
ing the work of the nation, either in giving facilities for inter- 
change by rapid travelling, expeditious carriage of goods, or 


* McCulloch gives the following estimate for 1858 : — 



Domestic consumption and smaller manufactures 
Exports to Ireland . . . . - . 

Exports to foreign parts ...... 

Production of pig and bar iron . . 16,000,000 

Copper smelting, iron and brass manu- 
factures, etc. .... 10,000,000 

Cotton manufacture .... 1,000,000 

Woollen, linen, and silk manufactures 1,000,000 

Salt works, glass works, etc. . . 1,500,000 

Lime and brick works . . . 2,000,000 

Bailway carriages, steamboats, etc. . 5,000,000 


Tons. 

20,000,000 

2,000,000 

6,500,000 


86,500,000 


65,000,000 
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in converting raw producennto prepared articles of all sorts of 
wares. Again, enginoers inform us that one horse power is 
equal to seven men's power; thus steam in the above year 
supplied a force equal to 57,750,000 hard working mon. We 
find also that in 1857 there were nearly twenty-nine millions 
of people •in the British Islands, which means that there wore 
4,833,333 manual labourers, for we must deduct five-sixths of 
the whole for non-working women, brain-workers, capitalists, 
children, and gentlemen. Thus the labour power of the nation 
was by steam raised to 02,800,000 men, or thirteen times more 
than if there had been no steam. And what is the effect of 
this fact ? Let us inquire, even though we cannot anticipate 
the issue. 

109. Wo must look upon the reciprocating action of the 
piston of a steam engine in tho same manner as we look on 
the pulsation of the heart of a man. So also must we look on 
the motion in all the steam engines together, with tho pulsa- 
tions in all tho men, as constituting the primary force of the 
nation, from whence all inward and outward tendencies pro- 
ceed. Having done so, we may then examine the present 
divergencies of this force, as they grow with the development 
of steam power,and spread over the world in mighty radiations. 
For this purpose wo must go back a century, and note the 
introduction into the industrial world of Arkwright's spiuniug 
jenny (1771), and Watt's improved steam engine (1774) ; then 
turning to the imports and exports of the nation, and examin- 
ing them from a period before they could be affected by the 
new mechanical influence, we find the following facts, which, 
at all events, give us a notion of tho extent of the outside 
circulation : — 


Trade or the British Islands with Foreign Countries. 


1782 . 

Import*. 

. £ 10 , 311 , 6*28 

Exports. 

. £ 13 , 009,458 

179 ?. 

10 , 659,358 

24 , 905,200 

1800 . 

80 , 570,605 

39 , 471,203 

1817 . 

29 , 910,502 

40 , 349,235 

1827 . 

44 , 908,173 

. 37 , 181,335 

1837 . 

. . 54 , 762,285 

42 , 069,245 

1847 . 

. . . 90 , 921,866 

58 , 842,377 

1857 . 

, . 136 , 215,849 . 

. 122 , 066,107 
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Thus, from tlie above table we have the remarkable fact that) 
while the population in 1 782 was about twelve millions, the out- 
side trade, without the aid of steam, was twenty-three millions 
of pounds sterling only; but in 1857, by the aid of steam, a 
population of twenty-nine millions had increased their foreign 
circulation to two hundred and fifty-eight millions t)f pounds 
sterling; that is, by means of steam, about two and a half 
times increase of population had created eleven times growth 
of trade. 

110. Viewing the medium, then, through which, by aid of 
steam, this immensely increased circulation is made, viz. the 
mind and muscle of the people, wo are bound to conclude, 
having regard only to tlio above interest, that each man, 
woman, and child, as units, are four and seven-tenths times 
more important in 1857 than they were in 1782, as shown 
below : — 

Population. Foreign Trade. 

1782. 12 millions. £211,000,000 sterling = Cl 18$. W. por head. 

1 857. 2'J millions. £258,000,000 sterling = £*> 18*. Oil. per head. 

Increase per head, i t 7 „ neatly. 

Or, assuming labourers at one-sixth of the population, we 
have the following result, — 

Labourers. Foreign Trad A 

1782. 2 millions. £23,000,000 sterling = £11 10$. 0d. per head. 

1857. 4 8 millions. £258,000,000 sterling = £53 1 5$. Od. por head. 

Increase per head, neaily. 

This gives but a vory partial view of a very large subject, 
which, for its full elucidation, would require us to dive into the 
intricate ramifications of home production, trade, and circula- 
tion. But we believe this trouble to be unnecessary, as the 
extent and increase of foreign trade is a sufficient index in 
itself of the prosperity of the nation at large. And wc may 
hazard the remark that the increaso and importance of the 
internal circulation is tolerably accurately stated when we refer 
to the remark in a preceding part of this chapter, viz, that 
through steam the labour power which supports home as well 
as foreign trade had been raised by thirteen times. Increased 
circulation is a corollary to this fact, and the whole world 
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ministers to the tastes anfl comforts of the people. China 
sends her tea, Ceylon and Arabia their coffee, Java, Mauritius, 
and Jamaica their sugar, Sumatra and Japan their camphor, 
Molucca her nutmegs and cloves, France her silks and bran- 
dies, Greece her currants, Spain her raisins, Portugal her 
wines, etc.J eto. ; and the profits of this circulation have de- 
veloped into a Belgravia, a Brighton, and a Scarborough. 
Higher-class houses have risen in the metropolitan and every 
provincial town; and ‘with this, luxury, refinement, and ex- 
jjensive habits have gone on apace. Our liiuubic-mimicd, 
economical grea t -grandmothers, could they rot um to the 
world, would gape aghast with astoni-hment. 

111. And human nature, ever selfish (ovory one always en- 
deavouring, under the law of universal variation (13), to sec 
things to his*own advantage), sets classes against each other. 
Thus the capitalist cries, “ All this is my doing ; it is the 
result of my intelligence — my brain-work/' But to this the 
holder of manual labour demurs, and asks, “ Why is it not 
more my doing than yours? True each of yon capitalists, the 
possessors of stored up labour, may by the heck of your hand 
produce more movement than any of us singly may pretend to 
do ; but our numbers ore legion. So as between class and class 
we are on equal terms, doing equal sorvice, and without us not 
only could you do nothing, but your capital would evaporate 
also. In other words, as concorns this great trade circulation 
of Great Britain, in its outgoing and returning processes, you 
to some extent control the pulsations, but wo are the innumer- 
able valves. So iu starving us you weaken yourselves; cur 
functions are supplementary of each other ; and without both 
neither can exist, neither could thrive. Then why should we 
not taste of tho good things while tho coal lasts V 9 The 
labourer may now, under modern facilities, organize for self- 
elevation, and strike till ho extracts his demands. When this 
happens, there is no adjustment of opponent forces ; and if 
these be equal, and impelled by equal graviiy, then, under 
dynamical laws (32), one destroys the other, and capital and 
labour vanish in proportion to the extent of oscillation in the 
orbit of industrial life. 
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112. Thus when there is concession on neithor side, in mathe- 
matical ratio to the prosperity or adversity of the times, 
capital may be successfully opposed by foreign capital, labour 
by foreign, cheap, and unorganized labour. When the former 
takes place, the industry leaves the country for Belgium, Ger- 
many, or America ; when the latter, the labourers aro*supplanted 
in their own soil by aliens. In this direction the Manchester 
and Glasgow labourers are supplantod by the Irish, the Cali- 
fornian by tho Chinese, the Queensland by the Polynesians, 
the West Indian negroes by the Hindus, etc., etc. Capital 
and manual labour in their functions may then bo said to have 
accelerating and retarding influence on each other ; and this in- 
fluence will follow a law, and be mutually beneficial or mutually 

offensive, according to the 
indications of tfyat law. Let 
A B be a quadrant of circular 
motion whose centre is at 0, 
and let the lines L l, 1! V, 
etc., represent Labour acting 
by parallel motion on capital, 
l C, Vc , etc. 

113. Then labour in its 
state of acceleration will cul- 
minate at Ay in its stato of 
retardation at B; between 
which points there will be all 
^ degrees of advantage and 
disadvantage, rising and fall- 
ing in like manner as the tangents and co-tangents. But at 
the point V in the radius Cl', which is in the middle distance 
between A and B, tho influences will bo at their true mean 
— of equal weight. This point, thorefore, represents the only 
position where they are mutually beneficial; for the law of 
perfection (39) we have seen requires opponent forces to be in 
equilibria . In this position neither capital nor labour have 
unfair advantage one over the other. 

1 14. As practical casos of labour culminating in acceleration, 
we will cite by way of illustration what we have observed. 
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Thus we have known of Mrs* Y having engaged nurse Z to 
go to one of the colonies, but who in a few years was glad to 
return home again in the position of nurse to her former nurBo. 
Again, Mr. W engaged labourer X to go also to one of the 
colonies, at £40 a year salary, added to which wore to be 
provisions tod housing for his family. On arrival X was put 
on W's property, consisting of twenty acres, where ho was 
expected to grow corn and vegetables for his master. But at 
the end of the year X reported that all the corn and vegetables 
were consumed by himself and family, and ho now demanded 
his £40. W, having no money, gave the property to X in lieu 
thereof. Thus the labourer absorbod the property of his 
employer. These are culminations in ono direction; if we 
wish to see them in tho other, wo shall require to go to old 
countries, where labour keeps the soul and body together only, 
while the capitalist feeds on the fat of the land. This is so 
common that instances would be supererogatory. 

115. Tho true mean, then, is what is desirable, because fairly 

beneficial to both parties and injurious to neither, and in which 
position both can exert thoir components towards a full result- 
ant ; and it is the business of the legislator to devise how this 
can be best effected. Without such disinterested aid, the 
parties engaged in industrial pursuits are apt to undo them- 
selves, as the beggars of the Hindu story, who, having fallen in 
with a tree bearing golden apples, loaded themselves till they 
could barely s tagger. Not content with this, they coveted 
each other’s treasure till they set to outdo each other, which 
state of affairs ended in a general one killing the other, 

till all died. Strangers* now came up and carried off the golden 
apples. 

116. The practical root of the question commences with 
labour in its humblest and most common form. Thus we would 
ask the farmer the ratio of value between a man who wields 
a flail and one who feeds a thrashing machine ; or the ratio 
between a man who drives an ox-plough, or a three-horse 
double-furrow one. Then, with steam power equal to fifty-seven 
millions of men working for the twenty-nine millions of all 
ages, we might suggest that there might be comfort, content, 
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and abundance for all ; but as statisticians tell us this is not 
the case, t\c m.ij impure iido the cause-) of the anomaly here- 
after. Machine labour, then, wo can merely look upon m 
giving accelerated motion to humanity, without our being 
bonnd to applaud the same, though it universally exercises 
power for the tune being. ‘ «■ 



on a mm xviil 

EDUCATION OF THE MASSES. 

117. We have shown the mind to he tho ethereal pari of man 
(10), which is the power that acts inversely, radiating from the 
material body, as from a centre, to all parts, and by the results 
of whose indications lie is moved! It b the ruind then that 
moves the man. Kducatinn, therefore, of tlio mind must have 
a mod important influence on man and the world in general; 
foi wo have seen the enormous dillW nec of capacity, indeed 
bevond caleulation, between the simple and the learned 07). 

118. As however education, give^ knowledge, and knowledge 
power, the ineica^o ol if in a nation in genenil will have the 
some effects on it as steam ; that is, it will create accelerated 
motion, in virtue >t‘ wlmli motion there is opposition of 
inti rests and opinion. There i-> thus a difficult question 
attached to if, viz. the finding oF tlio true mean, which true 
mean must always vary with the times, so that it cannot ho 
permanently lived. For instance, an elevated housemaid would 
like to live in a easilo, simply because education lias elongated 
tho rays of her mind so that they encompass this ambition. 
Thoro must therefore be an opponent influence to this con- 
summation in the present mistress of tho castle, whoso power 
must be broken before effect can be given to the desires of the 
other. This is tho nak^ed question. 

119. When residing in a distant British possession, we asked 
a French missionary why lie did not teach his converts to read 
tho Bible. His reply was, “ Why teach them a sacred book of 
which tho Church is tho sole expositor We thou asked a 
Brahmin why ho did not initiate othor Hindus into the Yedas. 
His reply was, that Khoda gave light to tho world only through 
him. Next, on asking an English Protestant missionary why 
he instructed tlio natives in tho Bible, his reply was, that all 
might judge for themselves. Proceeding now to a Moliarn- 
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raedan Imaun, wo asked why ho allowed the little children 
to bawl out the Koran so lustily. He replied, " Allah gave it 
that all men might know the law.” Thus in a short walk we 
found diametrical opposition of sentiment on education in the 
groat faiths of the world, which wore also equally divided. 
On consideration it will be found that the sam6 polarity 
exists amongst laymen. A Berkshire farmer will say, “ If you 
educate Hodge, he will by-and-by do the markoting and put 
mo out.” Then ho will add, “ No ; every man to his position. 
Hodge to his plough, the squire to his rents, and the farmer to 
regulate tho circulation between them.” But the State educated 
Scotch hinde demurs to this sentiment, for liib superior learning 
teaches him that we are aa 9 crqual aqual ; and he joins a trade 
union, and by numbers asserts his higher pretensions. Tho 
ignorant Malay ryot , on the contrary, in his simple ignorance 
cries, “ Fill my belly only ; for that is all God's creatures should 
ask for.” With accelerated motion, then, learning means dis- 
content; ignorance, on tho contrary, contontment. Hence the 
former brings greater responsibilities and cares on the rulers 
of tho nation, as within itself, beyond that, is another question. 

120. Education of the masses, then, if rapidly introduced 
into an old nation, has revolutionary tendencies, because it 
alters the components or powers of the different classes, and 
thus causes vibrations in the orbit of its existence. It may 
therefore be said to invite civil war and thus mar its virtue. 
Or there is an alternative, and that is an incitive to foreign war, 
whore general intelligence of those that go forth as soldiers 
gives them an immeasurable advantage. Nature is full of 
counterpoises. When education of the masses, then, is the 
policy of Great Britain, an opening is necessary, and this is 
found in emigration, — emigration is as a safety valve to the 
boiler. Where the people do not resort kindly to expatriation, 
as in France, Austria, or Spain, education of the masses would 
be a measure fraught with unsettling influences, only to be 
readjusted by radical exchanges of position in classes, or by 
civil war. 

121. Education of tho masses meaning power in the masses, 
in constitutional routine, brings on representation in their 
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interests — representation all-powerful and uncontrollable ; un- 
relieved from the prejudices of condition,— prejudices hard and 
angry. The best arena for observation of this is in the colonies, 
where the most rapid transition takes place from a lower 
grade to a higher, and from a higher to a lower. In them 
also it goes on without creating the convulsions of feeling that 
would be sure to take place between class and class in Europe. 
According to our observation, the younger the colony having 
representative institutions, the moro there is of class legisla- 
tion — the more confusion of political ideas. 

122. Thus when there is ovor-roproaentation of the masses, 
the councils or parliaments, regardless of the laws of inequality 
(57), diverge widely from the true mean, by unduly protecting 
labour at the expense of other classes ; also with reject to 
taxation for the support of education and roads, or other local 
works of convenience. Thoir legislation burdens good aud 
bad land equally ; their rates are by the acre, whether laud be 
worth j£l, or ouo penny, an acre. Nor will they allow taxation 
on improved farms, on the plea that improvement by the masses 
ought not to be taxed, forgetting that all improvements are 
nothing else than accumulated labour or capital, giving interest 
or rent to the possessor, and thus fairly subject to support the 
requirements of government in tho proportion of property or 
income protected by that government. Again, in regard to 
the sale of Crown lands, tlieir legislation takes form m tho 
following mannor, of which wo give an actual instance. A 
colonial council considered two elements in the transaction of 
sale, viz. the value of the land and the interests of labour ; the 
former they adjusted jit tho under-value of ten shillings, or 
one-fifth, tho latter at the over-value of two pounds, or four- 
fifths. Thus, beforo an immigrant could obtain a piece of 
land and acquire a settlement for himself and family, he had 
to dissipate four- fifths of his means in high-priced labour. 
Consequently, undue power in tho masses, when actually 
experienced, has all the grinding tyranny which has over 
been impnted to autocracy alone. Extremes ever meet. 

123. But the above is an abnormal state of things, and like 
the watchwords of revolution pass away. It is like labour m 
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accelerated motion, most rapid at a co-tangent to tlie dead 
point (112). The very number of the masses produces an end 
to the coveted privileges, to which a few only hereafter attain. 
Over their heads rises a plutocracy, to govern instead of a time- 
honoured aristocracy ; and tho social system circulates in tlio 
manner shown in the subjoined figure. While the middle- 

classes — such as the merchants 
tradesmen, farmers, and profes- 
sionals — for *tlie most part are con- 
fined to their stratum, the educated 
poor, stimulated with new State- 
given tastes and aspirations, force 
thepiselves by overstraining exer- 

CLcusses ^ ons ^ 10 highest level ; just iu 
such manner as the babble from the 
lowest depth of tho pool, by dynam- 
ical laws (35), rises fastest. Of this 
truth America and the British colo- 
nies givo many notable examples 
which it would be invidious to recite. 

121. The supporters of education 
of tho masses carry large sympathy 
with them, through their promulgation of an opinion that it 
lessens crime. But wo have seen no proof of this. In Great 
Britain, according to the Registrar- General's report it has not, 
though it may have altered it in direction. For instance, high- 
way robbery is not so common as it was a hundred years ago, 
but forgery and embezzlement, the peculiar sins of education, 
have so mightily increased as to one hundred times exceed the 
other in deleteriousness. Thieving is now raised to one of the 
sciences, in ratio to education. Wo have much independent 
testimony that the illiterate are not necessarily given to crime, 
but we shall only cite two instances. Thus, Wallace, tho well- 
known naturalist, speaks highly of the moral goodness and 
honesty of the Papuans living iu a remote portion of the vast 
Malay Archipelago, and Sir James Brooke speaks equally well 
of tho Dyaks of Borneo. Hence the support of State education 
of tho masses resolves itself into a purely political question. 
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125. Our inquiry limits itself to searching out effects, and 
in pursuance of this object wc may safely leave out the middle 
classes, as they arc always able to take care of themselves. 
Thus the controversy is between aristocrat and plebeian ; and 
if wo take 1 of one, for 100 of the other, it matters not the 
ratio, ^we nftiy then calculate the result. With the one having 
a love of lavishness, and the hundred of hard hoarding, it is 
easy to anticipate which would be the uppermost in tho course 
of a few years, were there not artificial barriers to the disso- 
lution of the aristocrat, such as we have in the law of entail. 
We have seen that education in the masses accelerates this 
consummation, i.e. dissolution. It is not to be blinked at ; 
doubtless tho measure will bo evaded by tho one, but it will be 
eagerly grasped aL by the other. The subject then has social 
boariugs ; but that it has moi*al bearings is not proved. 

120. As acknowledged law in constitutional regime means 
the concurrence of all sections of the nation, the law of entail, 
howover originated, whether by conquest, feudalism, family 
pride, or other influences — we say the acknowledged law of 
entail — can in the orbit of life of the nation only have perpetu- 
ation by that concurrence. Hence tho increased intelligence 
of the masses by State education, bringing with it increased 
desires, will cause a new strain on the interests of entail. But 
we may be permitted an opinion that land not uuder entail is 
unpi*i viloged, and so free to tho nation for sale and re-sale, — for 
the fortunate to purchase, and the unfortunate to sell, lienee, 
under ordinary circumstances no pressure can be fairly brought 
against this class of landed proprietors by the earth hungerers 
(102). But it is otherwise with the class, and tlio individuals 
of that class, who hold under entail. These can only bo looked 
upon as trustees to support some national object or necessity. 
And with this view the powers that placed them may have acted 
under the same motives as a ship builder when he puts a sound 
keel to support the ribs of his ship. Thus the entailed land- 
holders, aristocratic or otherwise, come under the same category 
as the Church landholders : they aro safe as long as they com- 
mand tho public sympathy, but no longer. Historians inform us 
that in medieval times the Church possessed two-thirds of the 
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landod estate of the nation. This state of affairs indicates high 
virtue in that early Church, and an all-pervading spirit of be- 
nevolence and charity proceeding from it, — beneficence to the 
poor, the distressed, and unfortunate. But betimes luxury, 
pride, and debauchery deteriorated Jhe usefulness of the Church, 
so it became as a rotten keel to tho State ship. Tins circum- 
stance in itself was sufficient to account for tho apathy of the 
people in allowing the spoliation by Henry VIII. of tho abbeys 
and monasteries, whose lands were given to courtiers and 
favourites, and whose invaluable libraries were sold for grocers’ 
wrappiug-paper. 

127. No other principle than the above so largely affects tho 
nobility and gentry, who aro the chief holders of entailed land. 
The power that gave them the land, by law in succession, can 
also alter that law ; but this will not assuredly be dono till tho 
circumstances which induced the original measure liavo also 
altered. Speaking on the keynote of this chapter, as long as 
tho koel is sound enough to support the ribs of tho wstructure, 
they are safe ; but let the same elements of destruction which 
denuded the priesthood of their lands creep into their ranks, 
and the same fate awaits them. Social movements go by law, 
as truly as the apple falls from tho tree. Loyal, then, to our 
present institutions, wo would say to the nobihty and gentry, 
of Great Britain, Bo steadfast as trustees ; your privileges 
being great, so let your burdens and responsibilities counter- 
balance these. Then, as stimulated intelligence of the masses, 
in their cries of earth hunger, adds weight on their side, tho 
question resolves itself to one between them and the land- 
holders ; and not necessarily being a moral one, the middle* 
classes will lend their weight to that side which promotes 
most tho circulation by which thoy live. Their interests being 
with peace and order, one hundred and fifty-nine millions* of 
* Statistics or 1865 .— Annual Value of Property 

England and Wales £131,341,499 

Ireland . 13,876,913 

Scotland 1 4,291,389 

£159,509,801 

And labouring population, one-sixth of 30,000,000 : 5,000,000 
at £50 per annum = £250,000,000 of earnings. 
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rent will flow without stoppage in arterial currents, transfusing 
the whole nation to its lowest extremities ; and so also tho two 
hundred and fifty millions of earnings of labour will bo carried 
by tho veins to the very heart again. Ilenco money from 
rents habitually spout abroad by absentee proprietors, must 
necessarily ‘alienate the support of those who live by circula- 
tion. On tho contrary, money from rents spent at homo in 
local work and other good offices, must conciliate them. This 
is tho mathematical view, devoid of sontiment, and tho end is 
obvious. 



CHAPTER f XIX. 
REASON. 


128. We have seen that the mind is the ethereal paH of man 
(10). It is therefore a standard of the universe when man him- 
self is considered, — the fulcrum on which the infinitely great 
and the infinitely small do balance themselves (11). .His mind 
has been shown to radiate as from a centre to all parts (10), 
of which action the figures in the diagram give a compara- 



tive illustration. Tho smaller indicating the range of igno- 
rance, the greater that of learning. Now, it has again been 
shown that an idea of his mind — a pencil of light — is not infini- 
tesimally long (1 0) ; so it cannot mark infinity, whether of great- 
ness in the universe, or of smallness as a mathematical point — 
an atom, or as regards time as a motamentum. Thus the mind 
takes a middle space between these two, as the ring A B 0 D. 
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This ring of mind, then, in ethereal space, being tho medium 
by which existence is known to man, necessarily has faculties, 
one of which we have shown to be reason (91). Reason, then, 
is a faculty of the mind which enables man to deduce inferen- 
ces from bases, or to argue justly from bases to conclusions. 
When subjects get beyond \he faculty of reason, which wo will 
show hereafter to be the case, then man has recourse to another 
faculty of the mind, called faith or belief. Relief may be 
described as an assent of the mind to inferences and con- 
clusions without personal knowledge of the bases or arguments. 
Thus belief is tho obverse of reason, though both reside 
within the same mind, and, not being divisible from it, are 
essential to its existence. Some cultivators of reason rush into 
extremes and make fools of themselves, as Voltaire and J. Stuart 
Mill ; others rush in tho opposite direction of blind belief, with 
equal results, as an Irving or a Uumming. But those that 
extol either reason or belief beyond their proper boundaries 
land themselves in a dilemma out of which thoy cannot extri- 
cate themselves. Thus if we ask a father who unfairly extols 
reason, how he knows the child to be his, he will answer, “ I 
have reasou to believe in my wife's virtuo.” He thus at once 
contradicts his own principles by basing his assumption on 
reason and belief. Added to this, we may say that this assump- 
tion is a primary interest in the affairs of tho world, in which 
the male sex are forced to rely on reason and belief conjoined. 
Nations which do not do so, such as the Siamese, make nephew 
succeed uncle, not the son succeed the father; for they argue that 
proof of royal or family blood can only be absolutely proved by 
the princess or lady, not the prince or lord.* So again child- 
ren must rely on their parents' or friends' veracity by reason 
and belief, for their reason alone could not prove what they 
could not personally know. This is also the case in subjects not 
personal, such as in the great facts of astronomy. Wo believe 

# It is notable that such nations are professed atheists ; their prac- 
tices, iu pure reason, aro therefore a corollary to their religion. Here 
pure reason nips in the bud our most sacred ties, and blots out the 
benign processes of nature which arc usually subordinate to parental 

feeling.” 
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that Saturn has a ring, though wo may nevor have had this dis- 
played through the telescope ; so wo beliovo that friends are dead 
by trust in those who informed us by letter. Hence reason in its 
endeavours to grasp everything is encountered by belief on all 
sides. At best, then, reason can only perform its functions on 
the known ; it is belief that brings home to the miiid the un- 
known which surrounds the other. This fact teaches us to 
respect beliefs in others, even though contrary to our own 
reasonable convictions. 

129. Further, we have seen how prodigiously various are the 
capacities of men's minds (50), and consequently how diverse 
the modes of looking at apparently similar objects, whether 
they be facts or opinions. So how is it possible that the smaller 
capacity, as represented in the above figures, should grasp 
knowledge, reason, or belief, in the same mannor or to the same 
extent as the larger capacity ? Hence nature, always true to 
the wants of the world, lias given woman the power of con- 
tracting her reason to the capacity of her child ; and in this 
community of sympathy wo see the first 9trifo of reason with 
belief as the little mind begins to open. “ Mamma/' says the 
child, " are we mado of dust of the ground ? " Answer : “ Yes, 
child." " Then are nogroos made of soot, mamma ? " Answer : 
“Hush, child." “ Mamma, did Noah take all the beasts of 
the world into his ark ? " Answer: “ Yes, child." “ The nakes y 
too, mamma ? " Answer : “ The snakes, too, my pet." " And 
do 1 become the same as that dead horse lying in the road ? " 
Answer : "Yes, my dear; you die too." The child cries with 
anguish ; then the mother brings belief to the consolation of 
her child when she adds, " But you go tp kind Jesus in heaven, 
where we shall all meet again." The child is satisfied, and 
now nestles with her mother. Here is belief in its moBt benign 
form. Who would sacrilegiously crush it. ? 

130. But the child grows in years, and as years increase so 
do the bounds of its reason enlarge, and it carries on deadly 
war with belief, which may bend at time3 and retire, but is 
nevor worsted, for the unknown— its peculiar arena— merely 
enlarges its circle. The child, grown to manhood, would by 
reason ambitiously unravel all mysteries ; but on evfery side he 
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is beaten back; foiled in every quarter. For however far his 
mind pierces, he sees the unknown beyond him, in regions 
where belief alone holds its standard. At best, then, his 
reason, like the cannon-ball (37), mounts in tho air, pursuing 
the parabolic curve, but everywhere opposed by the unknown 
from its rise to its fall. And so long as life exist*, so long 
will this warfare be. Under this law the ignorant, the* good- 
naturod, or the weak-minded, resign themselves to the guidance 
of others, happy to escape continuous trouble or oppression. 
But more hardy spirits contemn sucli umnauliness, and bear 
their burden with fortitude and good grace to the end. 

131. Thus, os a ready example, wo have the trials of that 
great reasOner and discoverer, Galileo. Born in 1064, he 
const meted telescopes by which he revealed new wonders of 
tho universe. He detected for tho first tiino the satellites of 
Jupiter, yet unknown to the gaze of man; also Saturn's ring 
and liis satellites, the phases of Venus, and the spots on the 
sun, — the lattor discovery being a severe blow to the imaginary 
perfection of schoolmen. But these triumphs of reason and 
observation begat the deadly hatred of the Jesuits. Galileo 
was consequently reported to the Inquisition at Rome as 
dangerous to religion. This body was implacable, but Pope 
Paul V. granted him an audience, and to a certain extont pro- 
tected the astronomer, under his promise not to teach again the 
Copernican doctrine of the motion of tho earth. After this 
Galileo discovered comets and indicated their true paths ; and 
m 1632 ho completed his work on the Ptolemaic and Coperni- 
oan systems. But for this, when seventy years of ago and 
overwhelmed with infirmities, he was again summoned to Rome 
and brought before the Inquisition. Here, before that dread 
tribunal, he was arraigned, and received judgmont to the 
following effect 

1st. To declare that the sun is a centre rouud which the 
world and planets revolve is heretical an'd contrary to Holy 
Scripture. 

2nd. That the earth is not the centre of the universe is 
erroneous in faith. 

3rd. Thtt Galileo consequently be condemned to prison; 
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tliat his works be prohibited; and that he bo made to recite 
seven penitential psalms, etc., etc., etc. 

132. From history wc know that, to escape the persecution 
of liis enemies, the old and infirm man, was constrained to ab- 
jure the system of astronomy which his reason aud observation 
during a life's study had worked out) and which still fclaims the 
support of science in this intellectual age. Hero theu we see 
the two faculties, i.e, reason and belief, undor accelerated 
oscillation. Had the forces been equal, and of the same 
velocity, they, as the clay balls (32), would both have collapsed ; 
but, as it was, belief having physical force all-powerful on its 
side, reason had to succumb. But truth once demonstrated 
to tho world bears with it an influence whose elasticity is 
incalculable, and it rebounded with mightier strength than the 
powers used in its suppression. Ileuce belief can never stamp 
out from minds of sufficient capacity the rigid inferences of 
justly-based reason, though it may debar the minds of tho 
illiterate from participation. Hence when great and small 
minds have to meet on the same platform, it can be done only 
by mutual concession. Blessed are tlio people who are not 
overstrained -to do this. 

133. Taking the mathematical view of the subject, we see in 
the case of Galileo small and uninformed minds acting under 
pre-coneeivcd belief, warring with a groat inquiring mind, 
acting under well-trained reason. Also, accepting the In- 
quisition as representing tho status of the times, we shall see 
that tho numbers pitted against each other were as seventy 
millions to one individual. But the principles of tho one holding 
the truth were ultimately triumphant. TJius in this example we 
again see how ono miud exceeds another mind in capacity by 
many millions of times. And has this war ceased ? No ; we 
seo no indications of it, but in our daily observation tho 
contrary. We see small minds as much as ever combining to 
crush the triumphs of intellect. Even to this present day we 
read of declamations against the discoveries of another science, 
—that of geology. Doctors of narrow bolief anathematizing 
the doctors of reason, on their heretical views about the age of 
the world and other extensions of comprehension, t>n the part 
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of man, of the vastness, glory, age, and mightiness of the 
Creator's works. These myrmidons of unreason xnako up for 
their minuteness by their numbers and activity ; fastening on 
thoir opponents as a swarm of vicious little wasps, and covering 
their disturbers with venomous stings. 

134. Notwithstanding this, just reason does not debase 
belief, but elevates its humanity, and only changes its direction 
into more bonign, high-toned, and charitable courses. Per- 
verted reason, on the contrary, tends to vico, immorality, and 
licentiousness, many notable examples of which we have in the 
groat French 11 evolution. Nor did this diseased reason elimi- 
nate belief, perverted though it was, from the minds of the 
people ; belief even hero held its own as a necessary component 
part of the mind. This fact is witnessed in the awful words 
written on the tombstones of Parisian parents and children, — 
Death is eternal sleep, etc. As reason cannot prove this, the 
sentiments contained in such sentences Can only have unbased 
belief as their support ; and, in the abolition of all religious 
worship, belief was not to be extinguished, but it yet displayed 
its full powers as a reflex of the excited mind of the people, in 
their temples of reason, and the various gods and goddesses of 
the different attributes of material nature. But betimes the 
Supreme Pontiff Robespierre, tired of atheism and anarchy, 
by pompous ceremonial established a Supreme Being and a 
Republic ! Immediately thereafter he set up four revolution- 
ary tribunals, whose invariable sentence was DEATH ; and 
France flowed with blood. 

135. Belief then is the reflex of reason ; so when reason is 
perverted by untoward circumstances, belief also runs riot. 
But nature, always mathematically true in her operations, puts 
little reason into the child, for a heavy burden would destroy 
a youug plant, and it grows with the strength .of the child, 
until manhood; woman skilfully doing her part, contracting 
the pupil of the eye of reason when the glare of light would 
hurt. This is woman's office in nature. Man cannot do this. 
The child grows to middle life with matured and expanded 
reason, and in thegath it feels the warring of its own faculties. 

136. Thus in a living world, existing at the same time, there 
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are all grades of reason, from the opening bud to the full-blown 
flower. Hence there must always be diversities of sentiment 
and belief ; so men cannot be all of one mind. Differences may 
bo said to be the essentials of life; so, then, why should wo tra- 
duce each other, why be angry with each other, venting our 
■spleen upon a condition which is inevitable ? Yet it is £o. There 
being a gradation of reason, tben, in the same manner as of 
equality, etc., — somo having much of it, others having little; the 
former tending to scepticism, the latter to credulity, — it is thus 
only in the well-balanced mind, be it of a persou or be it of a 
nation, that the two faculties. Reason and Bcliof, though op- 
ponent, perform their functions harmoniously, the one feoding 
on the othor, —Reason as the gatherer, Belief as the storer. 
When this is the case, the true parabolic path is attained, and 
the man or nation is perfect for the time being (371. 



CHAPTER XX. 
CAPITAL AND CREDIT. 




137. Tub externals of man are what lie towns or is allowed to 
own. These adjuncts have material and ethereal properties, like 
the man himself (10), the former of which is represented by 
cash, goods, and ostato, the lattor by persuasion, affection, and 
influence ; the former going under the general name of capital, 
the latter under the general name of credit. Writers on such 
subjects arc fond of referring to the earliest stages of society 
for their illustrations, but as they could never havo seen such 
stages, their illustrations have more of imagination in thorn 
than truth. We will therefore not follow the usual course, but 
tako our illustrations from the world as we ourselves havo seem 
it. Amongst the primitive and savage tribes, then, now at 
this present ora, as wo havo actually observed, the externals 
of man aro very circumscribed. He may be said only to pos- 
sess the germs of capital by the possession of a fire-stick, a 
boomerang, and a calabash; and the germs of credit in his 
power to borrow from his fellow savage, when he is hungry, — 
say an eel, an opossum, or a bit of alligator — on the strength 
of his having a gin (woman) whom under straits he could hand 
over. Those are the externals of man in a state of nature, yet 
there is full reason in the arrangements, wo will not call them 
business transactions. , They are appropriate to the conditions 
in which wo find him. Then as woman is the first basis of 
credit, so she may be said to be the first cause of debt. How 
many feel this in the opposite lights ! And it is a mere truism 
to say, without debt there can be no credit. 

138. The fundamental cause of her being the basis of credit 
is a statical one, viz. that, through her, her owner — we will not 
desecrate tho name ^ of husband — is restrained; and we havo 
shown restraint to be ethereally the peculiar attribute of man 
as well as tho foundation of his good work (90). Hence his 
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credit is a rising and falling property; in ratio to growing 
or decreasing restraint. This restraint in .man is the same 
as time in material, and when measured is under dynamical 
laws. And as wo extend the directions of our observations, 
wo shall seo this law more and more elucidated. Thus 
in the regions of Malaya, Arabia, Borneo, Madagascar, 
Amazonia, etc., we seo the externals of man increasing 
from the aboriginal condition. In those countries man, in 
order to provide food for himself and family, has to clear 
the swamp and plant rice, etc.; further, he has to clear the 
forest and plant fruit-troes. In order to do this (as wo have 
observed it), the ryot or nativo husbandman requires assistance, 
the lethargy induced by the climate disabling him from moving 
till absolute necessity prompts him. Tho process of crcdiL 
then takes this form. Let A be the ryot, and B an Arab or 
Hindu capitalist. A first approaches B and says, “Oh father, 
I wish assistance to plant my rico ground.” B. “ Very well. 
How much do you want?” A. “ I want two thousand finanis 
of copper, for which 1 will return theo double the valno in 
rice.” B. ,f Good ; such is tho custom ; but where is thy 
security ?” A. “ Have not 1 two wives and four children that 
I can place with thee ?” B. " Bring these then to pound rice 
in my stores, for which clothes and daily food shall bo given, 
and at the end of harvest give me my rice and take thou back 
thy wives and children.” A. “And bcliove me, oh father, if I 
prove untrue, my wives and childron are tliino to do unto them 
as thou listoth, or to sell them unto slavery.” Here then again 
is restraint, through the love of wives and family, made tho basis 
of credit in its operations on labour and capital. In this species 
of security, however, the return was one hundred per cent. 

139. When such is the business routine, law has yet little 
development and power. The kris or dagger is tho revenger 
of oppression or misfortune, implements which A will have 
great inducement to use should either overtake him. Hence 
the enormity of the interest he has to pay. But as we leave 
these regions, we find society gradually altering from such con- 
ditions, till we approach England herself. We need not dilate 
on the stops as they are to be Been in Egypt, Greece, or Italy, 
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but for the sake of brevity come to a consideration of our own 
externals. In England society may bo said to have been built 
up more than in most civilized nations, so it has become more 
than ordinarily necessary to tho stability of society that the ob- 
servance of contracts should bo enforced, not by private force 
and terrorism, but by pifblic authority. McCulloch, in his 
article on credit, gives us snmo insight into the inner workings 
of the problem. This authority states that immediately precod- 
ing 1827, in the space of two and a half years, 70,000 persons 
were arrested in and about London (for debt) at an expense to 
tho parties of about £150,000 to £200,000 sterling, hi 1827, 
12,000 persons, from the same cause, were deprived of their 
liberty on tho mere allegation of others, without any proof that 
they owul them a farthing. Well might Lord Eidou say that 
the law of arrest is a permission to commit acts of greater 
oppression and inhumanity than are to bo met with in slavery 
itself. In Ilorscmongor Lane prison, in 1812, 1078 persons 
were detained for debts whoso average was no more than 
£2 3*f. each. At this state of matters McCulloch is indig- 
nant, and ho cites, as one of the evils arising therefrom, the fact 
of knaves, swindlers, and tho lowest class of attorneys buying 
up the debts, and enriching themselves by tho enormity of their 
charges. He advises the taking away of the power of arrest 
except in the case of fraudulent bankruptcy, and to rescind it 
entirely for debts under £50 to £100. But difficulties meet him 
here, and he has to note exceptions to tho full attainment of 
his object. At tho conclusion of his remarks ho says, “One 
of the worst consequences of the present system is the sort of 
thraldom in which it keeps thousands of labourers, whom the 
improper facilities for obtaining credit originally led into debt.” 

140. Here McCulloch would be a moral regenerator, and risk 
failure ; for in our somewhat cosmopolitan experience, tho con- 
dition which /he would desire to remove is the normal one in 
all countries, and is supported by mathematical rule under 
tho law of restraint (90). In all countries no one can rise 
faster than the labourer if he exercises self-control; under 
this proviso, the law of restraint raises him above his follows 
in geometrical ratio* to the time and patience taken. This is 
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proved by tho rise of an Arkwright, a Faraday, or a George 
Stephonson. But tho labourer does not restrain himself from 
early marriage, drinking, and other downdraws ; and we opine 
that to maintain a high eminence of commercial and social 
morality, restraint in other grades was never more necessary 
than now. Venice, Genoa, and Hamburgh attained their 
highest credit under severe laws against the bankrupt ; and so 
has England. A tendency to an opposite extreme — an incon- 
siderato leniency — is at best a dangerous experiment, not justi- 
fiable according to the experience above quoted. The puling 
sentiments of inodorn civilization are not always consonant 
with true philanthropy, as witness the solitary cells of Major 
Jebb's prisons, dungeons more horrible than those of Norman 
keeps, whoro prolonged moral torture is perpetrated, with 
such deadening effects on heart and brain as would make the 
veriest savage quake with ghastly fear. This is the horrible 
part of England's administration of the criminal law. Wipe 
that out, rather than all legal restraints against heedless 
debtors of all grades of society. Much as the institutions of 
primitive people are despised, they show considerable sense 
in dealing with their debtors. They do not shut them up in 
dungeons, but they put them in their creditors' employment, 
where they serve their time till the debt is extinguished* In 
this way good is done to the creditor and no harm to tho 
debtor; but by incarceration harm is done both ways, the 
debtor is retained in prison doing nothing, and his family 
may be starving outside, while tho creditor is punished by fine 
in paying for his maintenance there.* We would suggest an 
addition to this, viz. that the creditor should visit his debtor 
onco a week, and in default lose him ; further, that no debt 
after a man is in prison should bo transferable from ono 
creditor to another person having no claim. 

141. Whichever way this may be, social laws are not to be 
evaded ; and this law comes to the front, that credit must de- 
teriorate as restraint is abolished. The good of the one must 
be balanced by tho discomforts of the other. When we see 

* The power to incarcerate for debt has been greatly curtailed in 
England. 
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groat merchants failing live or six times, and all tho time 
driving their carriages, we cannot but conclude that tho keol 
of the commercial state is in the process of rotting ; and thus 
betimes disorganization will ensue, 

1 12. We have said that credit is tho ethereal part of man's 
externals, and it will be seen to have much the same relation 
to capital as' the mind of man bus to his body (10). Capital 
occupying a narrow space', credit extending its grasp all over 
the world and promoting intercourse and mercantile adven- 
ture. Its properties being so apparent, that to dilate on them is 
unnecessary, wo will mention only one or two of its miraculous 
powers. Thus, a few words written in a letter of credit in 
Condon will move millions of pounds in Calcutta, Now York, 
Shanghai, or California. Tins is the benign and legitimate use 
of credit ; but we have also its deleterious and fraudulent use, 
such as in tho pulling of goods, in mcrcaniilo adventures, and 
land or mining speculations. In the latter especially, by credit 
misused wo have seen hundreds of thousands of pounds of .spuri- 
ous capital created, and the unwary investor swindled, particu- 
larly •'O in gold mining, in which branch of speculation human 
nature makes itself an especial victim. 

1 13. And nations are under tho same law as individuals. 
Tho power of self-control regulates their credit; and wlioro 
restraint is the rule in all, the credit belongs to the nation as 
a whole. Of this truth Great Britain is an illustrious example. 
Separated by the sea from other powerful nations, she lias 
hitherto been protected from aggression. Thus she has had 
leisure to elaborate her constitution ; and as that constitu- 
tion has been developed, by the most delicate organisms, so has 
her outside armour been strengthened. This armour consists 
of her navy, whoso sides bristle with guns as tho sharp spears 
of the sting-ray, there is no closing in upon thorn without 
death to the intruder. That she can, under such circumstances, 
borrow at a lower rate of interest than any otbor nation is a 
proof of her credit in the world ; but it would not bo so if in- 
ternally the restraint of her people, — in other words, their re- 
spect for law, — was not to bb depended on. This is tho ethereal 
part of Great Britain^ externals. Her material part is not so 
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easy to estimate, but for the sake of argument a rule of 
thumb mode may be attempted. Thus we find that statis- 
ticians inform us that the income tax of 1871, at fourpence 
in the pound, realised £6, 290, 611 ; this fact would indicate an 
annual income of the people (including producers or labourers) 
equal to £377,600,Q00 nearly. Thus, the income from land 
being, as we have soon, £159,509,801, the income from float- 
ing capital will be £218,090,199. 

141. Then valuing capital as follows, wo shall see the security 
tho stato borrower gives to the state creditor : — 

Land income, £100.000,000, at thirty years’ 

pm'chase equal to .... £4,800, 000.0O0 

Income of capital, £*218,000,000, at ten years’ 

purchase equal to . . 2,180,000,000 

£0,080, 000,^00 

That is, £0,980,000,000 sterling* of capital as security for the 
national debt, which amounts to £795,000,000, or about one- 
ninth of the assets. Where was there ever such a pile ! 

145. And why should noi Arabia's credit be as great in ratio 
and her power correspondingly expanded ? For this reason, 
independently of her general barrenness, her people know no 
restraint, they let loose their covetous passions and alternately 
pillage each other and tho stranger. And the Ethiopian ? For 
the same reasons, combined with their utter want of morality, 
Christians as they arc. And the Hindu ? Because of his 
licentiousness and apathy. And the Malay ? Becauso of his 
piratical habits and treachery. Tims a national towor built of 
capital and credit is reared on mathematical rule, and in emi- 
nence is proportionate to the time, restraint, and labour spent 
in overcoming the obstacles (49), the obstacles being occasional 
disloyalty, agrarian outrage, strikes, town riots, the envy of 
othor nations, selfishness of the nobility, weakness of the 
middle classes, moral prostration of the lower classes, etc,, oto. 

* Wo observe that Mr. Giffin estimates the national estate at 
£8,500,000,000 sterling. See Standard newspaper, 17th Jan., 1878. In 
doing so ho however makes certain reservations. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

PAUrETtlsk 

1 JO. Having in tie last chapter looked at one side, wo must 
now tako a glance at the other. And we must commence with 
man himself — who though singly so small and insignificant, 
yet, by his organism, is as intricate and searching as the 
known universe. Further, as each man is supposed to know 
himself best, he will be tho easiest doorstep to a somewhat 
difficult inquiry affecting his interests. 

147 **When a properly constituted man works regularly and 
without distress, using his limbs anti functions in their proper 
turns and in various offices, ho wifi retain all his components 
in their duo lengths, angles, and adjustments. He will sleep 
softly at night, and go about his business with ease during the 
day. Tf ho do not this, but uses one limb or function more 
than others, thou excited labour and rest must alternate out of 
due course, llis orbit of life in this case will undulate by tho 
action of unequal tendencies (27). Thus put a youth to row 
a boat all day, till his arms arc fit to drop : next day his 
power of arm will bo so impaired that he may bo forced to 
rest. Or put another to hoe turnips till his back is fit to break, 
then he may be forcod to rest his back and body likewise. Or 
set mind to calculate till tho brain becomes stupid : rest is the 
necessity of life. Hence* impoverished powers of limbs or func- 
tions, in the same body, aro resuscitated at tho expense of the 
whole body ; for the parts of the samo body cannot be divided 
from itself, as one part acts on the other. The resting limb or 
function, then, is the pauper. Mau would like to get rid of it, 
but ho cannot. 

148. So from a single man we proceed to a primitive tribe, 
such as the Dyaks of Borneo, the Jakuns of Malaya, or, as 
Mungo Park describe^ them, the negroes of Bambarra. Amongst 
albthese tribes, though their social system is in the most crude 
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state, yet charity is exercised in ratio, and pauperism thus sup- 
ported ; and the negro woman's pity for the starving traveller 
last mentioned is an example of this. Yet it was not under 
law, bnt by custom only. The grades of man had not yet so 
far separated as to prevent social sympathy doing all that was 
required .for the pauper. * Benevolence and want came in 
juxtaposition, without nausoating the donor or degrading the 
receiver. 

149. Yet principle is the same in great as well as in small 
concerns ; and we specially make this remark as we approach 
the more difficult and important part of our inquiry, viz., the 
position of pauperism in Great Britain itself. Prior to the 
year 1537 pauperism in Great Britaiu was dealt with by custom 
only, as in the primitive communities we have referred to above. 
In early periods of our history, society was a simple ftiougli 
organism, dividing itself into throe great classes, viz., nobles, 
priests, and the poor. The two first classes appropriated the 
land between them and administered to the wants and neces- 
sities of the poor in their respective manners : the former in 
their maintenance of retainers and serfs, the latter in their 
maintenance of religious and charitable houses, whore the poor 
were always sure of a supper. Under this rAjimo, no doubt, 
pauperism had its full development according to the ratio of 
the population, yet it had no legal recognition, as it has in 
modern times. 

150. But in the reign ‘of Henry VHI., a change came over 
the scene, introducing new components into tho social orbit, 
whereby charity became a public rather than a personal matter. 
With the view of carrying on his government independently 
of his parliament, and for other reasons we need not enter 
into, ho seized the lands and revenues of the abbeys and 
monasteries, one of the effects, amongst many, of which was 
to deprive the poor of the assistance and sustenance which 
they had hitherto obtained from these sources. In the hands 
of the king and his courtiers the property of the Church was 
squandered and divided. Thus pauperism increased and the 
poor people were driven desperate. Wit^ the transfer of the 
religious edifices, and their lands and revenues, the important 
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privileges and accommodations of the people, viz. tho hospitals, 
dispensaries, caiavansaries, etc., to which they had hitherto 
had free access, wore lost to them. Now that these institu- 
tions were blotted out their want was grievously felt, till 
society had re-arranged itself to its new conditions. 

151. Again in the reign of Edward VI. measures of further 
ecclesiastical reform were brought in, in which many of the 
members of tho Government hud a personal and pecuniary in- 
terest, which wero to make over to the Crown all tho chantries, 
colleges, and free chapels yot remaining unconfiscated. The 
objects of the coniiscation were set forth to be for the discourage- 
ment of superstition, and to obtain funds for “good and godly 
uses, such as in tho erection of grammar schools, for the additions 
to universities and for tho provision of tho poor and tho ueody.” 
Yet s#ys an historian of the times, “ private men in truth had 
most benefit, and the king and commonwealth tho state of 
learning and tho condition of flic poor, were left as they were 
before — or worse.” Another Act of tho same reign was also 
passed for the suppression of the nuisance of mendicity, or as it 
was entitled, “for the punishment of vagabonds and tho rolief 
of the poor and impotent persons.” Tho part directed against 
mendicity had all the ferocity of a law passed in desperation, 
its excessive severity being in itself a proof of the lioight to 
which the evil had* arrived. Under this law vagabonds wero 
subject to be branded with a hot iron, to bo adjudged slaves for 
two years, during which time broad and water alone wore to be 
tho sustenance, and boating or chaining, the treatment for dis- 
obedience. For desertion from service branding on the fore- 
head or cheek was to bo adjudged ; and for a second desertion 
death was the punishment. Masters were further permitted to 
sell or hire out tho services of their slaves, putting for security 
a ring of iron round the neck, arm, or leg. Children begging 
might also be seized and bound as apprentices till they were 
twenty-four years of ago. 

152. In 1549 the peasantry rose in rebellion, the cause ori- 
ginating in their actual sufferings — tho decay and extinction of 
villanage having given birth to freedom of labour, and conse- 
quently, by the law of universal variation, to pauperism (44) ; for 
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labourers hencoforth were divided into two classes — those who 
could find a market for their labour, and those who could not. 
The numerous monastic establishments, as well as noble land- 
holders, had their crowds of retainers and dependants, partly as 
tenants, partly as servants, partly a§ paupers who were fed by 
charity. .There were also the inmates of the religious houses 
themselves. All theso persons had been thrown loose from 
their tenures and shelters to over-swell the ranks of labour and 
poverty. This produced a general state of excitement which 
took a direction in favour of the old religion, — the popish 
party and priests working to further exasperate the people. 
With the cause of tko rebellion wo have nothing to do; but to 
stick to our subject we must note the increase of rents in the 
preceding reign, which in some cases amounted to treblo the 
former rates, and which had the effect of unhousing many of 
the yeomen and converting them into day labourers. En- 
closures were also multiplied, and large tracts converted into 
sheep farms. 

153. In a century after these times wo find that while the 
wealthy had increased, the poor had equally increasod. Thu 
poor rate now began to bo felt by property holders, who 
characterized it as maintaining idle persons and doing more 
harm than good, inciting to idleness and pride, begging, pilfer- 
ing, and breeding up children accordingly /never putting them 
to anything which would render them useful in tlieir generation, 
or beneficial either to themselves or the kingdom. Harsher 
means were now resorted to, and in 3602 slavery ‘in Great 
Britain was again practically re-enacted. Notwithstanding 
this the poor rates increased, and at the end of the reign of 
Queen Anno they amounted to £1 ,000,000 sterling annually. 
Now it was said that the prospect of parish relief encouraged 
the poor to recklessness and waste, more especiaMy where it 
exceeded the wages of a common labourer ! De Poe charac- 
terizes these times in the following manner : " We are the 
most lazy diligent nation in the world. There is nothing more 
frequent than for an Englishman to work till he has got his 
pocket full of money, and then to go and be idle or perhaps 
drunk till all is gone and perhaps himself in debt; and ask 
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liitn in his cups what he intends, he will tell you honestly, that 
he will drink as long as it lasts, and then go to work for 
more.” Things went on apace, and before the middle of the 
1 8th century the poor rates amounted to £3,000,000 sterling 
per annum, gathering force and intricacy, as an avalanclio, on 
the perplexed legislators ot the time. 

Coming to the reign of William IV., we find •that in tho 
year 1834 the poor rato had increased to £7,000,000 ster- 
ling. A commission was now appointod, which camo to the 
overwhelming conclusion that the law* as it was, was an in- 
centive to pauperism, creating as it di’d a fund for idlonosa and 
crime. Landed gentlemen might reduce their establishments 
by ono half, yet this did not save their estates from being 
reduced to no value. It became evident now, in tho language of 
historians, that whatever might bu tho apparent grandeur or 
prosperity of Britain, a worm was at the root of society which 
nothing short of the severest application would extirpate, and 
the poor laws were, therefore, by Lord Althorpe, sought to be 
amended. This gave O'Connell ail opportunity to attack tho 
faith and credit of England by a proposal to strike off one- 
sixth of tho national debt ; and thus, by destroying tho credit 
of England, he hoped to advance tlio interests of his own 
faction. Even in Scotland the poor laws required amendment, 
— mercantile spirit having multiplied poverty. This was in 
1845. In 1849 the superabundance of tho population in Ire- 
land required to be drawn off. Legislative moasures were 
therefore taken to assist emigration, and lauded proprietors 
were empowered to borrow on property. The poor law was 
also amended in other .ways. 

154. In 1848* the paupers in England now numbered 
1,87(5,541 souls, or one-eighth of tho population. The people 
wero crowded by tens, and even twenties, in single apart- 
ments, without distinction of age, sex, or character. Crime 
and unblushing immorality were in consequence rampant. 
Children were brought up with no more feeling than tho 
brutes that perish. Squalor, destitution, and gross dissipation 


* 3£ocforlfi&xe and Thomson's History of England. 
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vrero the results of promiscuous living* 60,000 still-born chil- 
dren were annually brought forth. Society was startled by 
the revelation that infanticide had become on English crime. 
Parents deliberately doomed their children to death for the 
sake of the burial fees. Such had bjeen the progress of secret 
and unpunished crime. And now we come to the statistics oi 
pauperism at the presont time. 

155. In 1871 we find that the population of .the British 
Islands amounted to 31,009,910 souls; of these the following 
numbers were paupers < — 

In England and Wales 1,081,926 

Ireland . 74,092 

„ Scotland 123,570 

1,280,188; 

and poor rates were required to be levied on property for their 
Bubsistenco as follows : — 

In England and Wales £12,1 2 1 A 10 

„ Ireland 816,553 

„ Scotland 900,197 

£13,838,190 

156. Now, seeing that the amounts assessed for income-tax 
in England in 1869* were about £370,000,000 sterling, in 
Ireland about £26,000,000, and in Scotland about £38,000,000; 
it will be. seen that increase of pauperism bears a direct ratic 
to income. The abstract of the salient points of the history oi 
it from 1537, given above, also notably confirms this principle; 
but referring to the above figures, we elicit the following pro- 
portions : — 

Inrome. Paupers. 

Millions. Miluoius. £ Persons. 

England . £370 : 1*08 : : 1000 : 8 nearly. 

Ireland . 26 : '074 :: 1000 : 3 „ 

Scotland . 38 : *123 : : 1000 : 3 „ 

Thus in pauperism there is mathematical law, as in other con- 
ditions of existence. The number of souls requiring helj 

* The nearest with separate items for each country obtainable, bui 
the inorease to 1871 cannot be material, where approximation only u 
wanted. 
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being three for every thousand pounds of income of the nation, 
and this too in countries having different forms of religion 
and national genius. The burdens also nearly bear the same 
law, as shown below. Scotland's difference is probably owing 


to oatmeal diet. 

Inromo 

Millions. 

Taint ion. 
Millions. 

£ 

£ 

England . 

£-570 

: £12 * : 

100 • 

3 nearly. 

Ireland 

20 

: 8 . : 

100 : 

d „ 

Sc otland . 

38 

: 9 

100 . 

2 1 „ 


157. 'Hicn as there is a mathematical law, there must be a 
basis of it. And what is tlio basis of income but capital; — 
whether it bo derived from a few days* labour of one man, 01 
centuries’ accumulated labour of a nation. Wo have seen 
the capital of England in 1871 to be £6, 980, 000, 000 sterling.* 
And wliat does this mean,? It means the moral pow T cr of hei 
thirty-one millions of people to obey the great law of restraint 
(90), which enables the people who have, to retain tlieii 
stores ; and the people who have not, to respect this pro- 
perty ; so that circulation from one to the other, and from thf 
other back again, may go on uninterruptedly, and by whicl 
circulation, all live. 

Scientific men, to make their theories clear, sometimes pm 
their subjects in a preposterous position. We instance Sii 
Charles Lyell, who, to account for alternation of climate 
throughout the world, pnts Europe, Asia, Africa, and Americj 
at the equator, and then at the poles. He was not fount 
fault with for this. So wo, to bring our views home to tin 
mind, may do likewise, aijd suppose the British Islos, in whicl 
such an euormbus pile of property has been built up, wore pm 
at the North Vole~to which thero being no access, there coulc 
of course be neither possessors nor those in want. We inaj 
now ask, Of what value would the pile of property bo thero ' 
and the undoubted answer would be, Nothing. Why ? Be- 

* It will be noted that four years subsequent to this Mr. Giffon makes 
the stun equal to £8,500,000,000, increasing £250,000,000 annually 
Thus, by his calculation, at our date of 1871, his estimate would be 
£7,500,000,000. 
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cause uo one could have the use of it — the possessors not 
being able to sell, nor the wanters ta buy. 

158. Hence capital may be considered like unto a true cone 
ABO , heaped up of stone, sand, or other material. Then the 
pressure which maintains the heap together will be represented 
in the directions of the arrows, and it will be apparent that 
the tendency of the pressure at B will be in opposition to the 
tendency of the pressure at G, and equal each other. Were 
the pressures unequal, either by too few holders or too few 
wanters , the cone must deteriorate or fall in ratio. This tnili- 
tatos against, if it does nob overthrow, Adam Smith's theory 
as to the value of the producer alone. Thus tho safety of accu- 
mulated property or capital is as much due to the influence of 


A 



those who have it not, as those who have it; equal pressure, 
the maintainor of the cone, being kept up by circulation of 
good offices under the law of restraint, which affects the whole, 
even to the remotest corner. 

159. Now let the sido A BD represent the wanters , It will 
be evident that the greatest pressure of the heaped up cone of 
want will be at 2?, say on tho portion abl). This then is tho 
limb of tho people that requires rest from over-pressure, over- 
labour, or othor untoward circumstances ; this .then is the 
pauper element of the national cone. We havo seen that the 
presont public assessment drawn from the remainder of the 
body politic is nearly £14,000,000 sterling; but in SO doing 
we have not shown all, for late statisticians have proved 
that another £13,000,000 is drawn from the nation in general 
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for charity, public and quasi-private, all of which goes to feed 
pauperism. These £13,000,000 are expended on such insti- 
tutions as the Blue Coat School, lleriot's & Donaldson's 
Hospitals, and numerous trusts of a similar nature; and 
though many worthily accept the charity, yet it is often 
grossly abused. Tho practice of shabby-genteel pairs amusing 
themselves at German spaa while they detail their offspring, 
through interest, to the various charitable institutions of tho 
above sort, is nothing less than mean, unsanctified pauper- 
ism, call it what they may in their own consciences. Thus 
€27,000,000 represents the sum annually allotted by tho 
British nation to charity, which amounts to one-fourteenth 
of the natiou'a iueome, and so does not yet quite equal tho 
requirements of tho Mohammedan law, which ordams that 
one-tenth of all men's incomes should go to the poor. 

160. But tho £27,000,000 represents only the portion abD , 
its counterpoise then is on the opposite side of Al)> via. 
within the portion acl). Whence does this come ? It comes 
from the opposite portion of mankind, viz. those that are 
overburdened with wealth and power. If tho sido A 01) 
represents tho possessors, it is clear that the greatest pressure 
of the hcaped-up cone of possession will also be at D } say on 
tho portion a c Z). Thus, according to tho wonderful laws of 
naturo, the plethora of possession stands side by side with 
tho vacuity of want, and mathematics denoto that the 
amounts plus and minus shall bo equal. Thus, turning to tho 
creditors of tho nation, who live in tho power that wealth 
gives, we find that the interest they draw is £26,826,137 
annually, i.e. nearly also £27,000,000. Thus curiously, and it 
cannot be accidentally, in this age annual having balances 
annual wanting, as tho weights on tho opposite sido of a 
balance beam. Yet it is not to the national debt solely that wo 
would ascribe the increase of pauperism, but largely to fictitious 
capital created by dishonest stock jobbers, whose business it is 
to get up limited liability companies for working abortive con- 
cerns in all parts of the world, and who thus prey upon a 
credulous public, fleecing its numerous members, who fall into 
the ranks of paupers. 
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We must confess that we are not of those who would endea- 
vour to create an Utopia, wherein all would be rich. The 
principles which we have closely followed, step by step from 
tlio fir*t, decide otherwise. So also we cannot call honest 
poverty (call it pauperism, if you like) a crime. No, it is not ; 
but it is a condition — a necessary concomitant — of pilod-up 
wealth. The graceful column raised to victory lias no other 
principle. Its rich, decorated shaft and gorgeous capital, 
rearing themselves in the sunlight, are as necessarily sup- 
ported by low and concealed foundations as the wealth of the 
few by the poverty of the , many. Hence undue height, like 
unduo wealth, does not guarantee safety*. On the contrary. 
True, nature gives the poisoned spear to the delicately con- 
structed sting-ray, already referrod to, as a guard against out- 
side enemies; so does intellect give to highly civilized nations 
the same measure of defence in fire-spitting fortifications. 
Yet that tlic heart of tho nation should be sound is a states- 
man’s anxiety ; hence pauperism is one of tho great problems 
of tho age. Is it in man’s power to procure an antidote, or 
alleviate its troubles? Tho inevitable measure would do no 
permanent good Lo the one side, and would be abhorrent 
to the other; whilst, in a short timo society Would resume its 
polarity. 

161. Thus historians have recorded (probably without ex- 
amining the mathematical principle) that as the wealth of 
tho nation expanded, so did its pauperism increase. Our inqui- 
ries prove that it is an ordination in nature that good and evil 
should be balanced, and that pauperism shall only cease when 
capital has vanished from the land. The delights of the law 
of equal freedom, so enthusiastically expatiated on by Horbort 
Spencer, can thus have no realization. 

Pauperism and over-population place legislators between the 
horns of a dilemma ; for whichever way they move there must 
be harshness of measures, and even absolute inhumanity. Mr. 
McGowan, from actual observation over a quarter of a century 
ago, gives a harrowing description of tho state of things in 
China, where, in some of tho large cities, baby towers were 
erected in the suburbs ; into these the starving parents cast 
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their living offspring, to be a prey to the vulture. In these 
lonely places the wail of the infant fell upon the air unheard. 
hVom such a climax of misery, who would not try to save a 
people ? Is the world too full ) or are thero still wildernesses 
over which the teeming north may pour its streams ? The 
severance of family tics again reacts against this movement, 
for though this is the worst curse of slavery, yet it appears to 
bo the fate of the highest civilization. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

* , 

PROGRESS AND PRO FIT - 

1(52. In considering tlie foregoing subjects, we have to givo 
duo weight to time; and as time has various values and mean- 
ings attached to it, we must pause and reflect. Time can only 
be judged of by comparison with certain occurrences. There 
is no measure of it without this. The sftn, returning to its 
position at midday, is one primary occurrence most apparent to 
us; and its return to its summer solstice is another occurrence 
of which, excepting under the equator, wo soon learn to take 
note. 

By these occurrences civiltecd man, especially, regulates his 
daily duty and estimates his life. Savages, on tho contrary, 
take little heed of time, — eating, drinking, and sleeping with- 
out care, as their natural wants urge them. Of longevity they 
also have a most imperfect idea. We have often tested this 
fact by asking primitive people what were their ages, and have 
been struck with the replies : old men answering that they 
might bo four or five years old, and young men answering that 
they might be eighty or ninety. Knowledge* of tirao, then, in 
mankind is also a relative property, — accurately possessed 
by the learned, very inaccurately possessed by the ignorant. 
Time, again, is divided into time past and time future, and in 
the junction of those alone is existence- The junction no one 
can estimate ; as, were it measurable, there would be a space 
between, and consequently no junction. Time may thus be 
said to be constantly progressing, and, like animated nature, 
is born in ever-present infinity (82) ; this we call a motamentum 
of time, as wo speak of a point of space. 

168. Man, then, in progress of time may profit in mind or 
goods, or he may lose; but passing by the latter, we ask, 
What is profit? Profit is derived from the Latin word 
proficio, to proceed forward, or to advance ; thus the root of 
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the idea shows that ethereal and material property also has its 
progress as well as time. Man generally reckons his profit by 
the year, as the schoolboy does his mental acquisitions ; and so 
we will look at the subject from this direction. The savage, or 
tho outlying settler living far apart from neighbours, as the 
year progresses from solstico to solstice, reaps the whole pro- 
duce of his rice grounds or fruit trees. Thus the whole counts 
ns profit, for he pays no rent nor hiros labour. Not that ho 
is better off than the denizen of a populated district, for his 
hazards aro enormous, and his losses from tirno to time great — 
from pirates, robbers, and wild beasts, by which not only his 
profits are sometimes swept away, but also his life. lie 
chooses to live apart from restraint, and he snffers from the 
same want of restraint in others. Yet in the intervals, if he 
does not suffer, progress and profits bear gross ratios, say as 
one in twenty; that is, his crops bear him twenty-fold in tho 
one year, and wore he not to consume the profits, they would 
from year to year accumulate in the sarno ratio. 

JGk On this aboriginal state, which may be now witnessed 
in many parts of the world, there is an advance to be seen 
amongst the agricultural tribes of India, where the social 
arrangements aro as yet simple, and only a stago forward on 
the road to complexity. We therefore cite them as better 
and clearer means of expounding a principle than the .social 
arrangements of highly organized civilization, with its tithes, 
mortgages, dowries, fiends, poor rates, road rates, light taxes, 
gas and water rates, etc., etc. Thus, referring to tho agricul- 
tural Malay, we find him bringing into his social routine 
other elements beside those of progress and profit; for wo 
find him spoaking also of rent and interest, of which, as 
an embryo political economist, he makes a clear distinction. 
Thus he calls produce boa tana, or fruit of tho earth ; rent he 
calls bunga tana , or flower of the earth ; so also he culls profit 
boa wang , or fruit of money; while he calls interest bunga 
wang, or flower of money. Tho Maories of Now Zealand aro 
equally astute, for they call eggs tho fruit of fowls ; and in so 
doing, they have evidently had nature solely as their teacher. 

165. Iu such-like tribes in India, then, material in its annual 
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progress has more than one party interested ; first, tlio govern- 
ment; second, the landowner; and third, the husbandman; 
who in many places divido their shares into three parts 
(of course there are exceptions in different districts). The 
government share is railed a sal, that is, foundation dues, 
indicating that all arrangements rosted on the sufferance or 
powor of the government which by its protection restrained 
those outside. Thus, though the produce might be twenty- 
fold, each gets only one- third. The husbandman getting his 
share for his labour; the landowner his for his possession 
or capital ; the Government getting its sharo for its protec- 
tion of both tho others. 

166. But when we come to England wo find another state 
of things, due, probably mainly amongst other causes, to 
our landed tenures being based on feudalism, whose varying 
contests with kingly power we need not discuss. Be this 
as it may, produce of land in England is divided generally 
also between three parties, but amongst which tho Govern- 
ment is not present, — viz. landowner, tenant, and hushaudman, 
— and whose shares may be said nearly also to be in equal 
proportions. Thus the tenant in this civilized country takes 
nominally ihe place of the landowner, and the landowner that 
of tho Government. In this manner people adjust their in- 
stitutions to their several positions and conditions. Produce 
or profit, then, would go to different parties in the throe several 
social states we have alludod to. First, to the savage or out- 
lying settler without participation by others ; second, to the 
landowner and husbandman; and third, to the tenant and 
husbandman; in tho two latter case§ the rents or interest 
going to the Government and landowner respectively. Rent 
and interest, then, are properly termed the annual net profit 
or produce of material in progress. 

167. Rent must determine the value of land, as interest does 
the value of capital ; and the values of both will be modified 
by the restraint of tho people, i.c, the security from external 
or internal aggression or oppression. Thus we have seen, in 
Asiatic countries bordering on British territory, that good land 
was of nominal value, and rents small and unreliable; while 
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tine same quality of land within the British bordor was of high 
value and yielding good rents. This then was a proof that 
the bad security on the ono side and the good security on the 
other were the causes of tho difference ; in other words, the 
population and Government were not under tho law of rostraint 
on the one side, but under* it on the other. And it is nono 
otherwise with capital or stored -up labour. Where there is 
little security of life or proporty, capital, though it may earn 
high rates of interest, will never accumulate; on tho contrary, 
it will seek other arenas, tho high rates of interest aud doubtful 
protection combining to starve enterprise. Hence whoro in- 
terest is high, denoting scarcity of capital, land value is low in 
proportion to rent ; and when, on the contrary, interest is low, 
denoting tho abundance of capital, then land value is high. 
Thus the operations of political economy balance themselves, 
and it will be perceived that iu colonies where material pro- 
gress has a rapid ratio to tho progression of years, interest is 
always high ; but like the growing oak, as tho colony advances 
in age, so does its annual progress slacken, aud interest on 
money (the indicator of its net progress) becomes smaller. 
Again, where interest is high and protection slight, individual 
intelligence bears a higher value, and brings greator gain, than 
it generally can in old countries : hence the inducement for 
young, enterprising men to go out into tho world to seek for- 
tune in more dangerous paths than they have at homo. In tho 
pastoral colonies it will also bo observed that shcop and cattle 
are high in price where unoccupied Crown lands aro plentiful, 
and as these are absorbed by squatters , the stock decreases in 
value and the land risos. Thus there are always compensating 
influences at work, maintaining to society, as a whole, progress 
and profits at their normal conditions; and it is only by special 
good luck that individuals reap moro than these. 



CHAPTER XXIII* 

A GENTLEMAN. 

168. The individual, who has so much to do with our social 
and moral nature, cannot be passod by in such an inquiry as 
this ; and from motives of delicacy we would have wished to 
have avoided the intrusion. But we have overcome our 
scruples, under compact with our conscience that we are not 
bound to intrude on the more sacred arena in possession of the 
ladies. At first blush we imagined that tlio analysis of a 
gentleman would be an ensy matter; in our arrogance wo 
thought we knew all about him. When wo put dowu the 
heading, indeed, a thought flickered across our mind to this 
effect : Oh, this will be an easy chapter; but, to our mortifica- 
tion, tho more wo pondered the deeper we sank in the quag- 
mire of mental perplexity. In the first place, when wo had got 
regularly into tho throes of composition, we asked ourselves, 
What is a gentleman ? Yes, a gentleman. Well, a gentleman 

is- — What ? No — that won't do a man. A gentleman is 

no doubt a man, and we have proved what a man is (1 0). We 
have also proved that a beast is not a man (82), though we 
cannot say that it is within the bounds of possibility that a man 
may be a beast. Yet that does not drag us out of our per- 
plexities, for a gentloman appearod to us to be somewhat more 
than either a man or a beast. 

169. Reverting, then, to our youthful notions of what a 
gentleman waB, we recalled to memory the grey-haired person- 
age that walked up the street every afternoon at three, wearing 
short-kneed breeches, gray stockings, buckled shoes, brown 
coat, nankin waistcoat, and ruffled shirt, holding a silver-topped 
Malacca cane in his hand. Here, then, was our beau-ideal of 
a gentleman, and that is all that we though^ about him at that 
time. But when we went out into tho world, and found our- 
selves Cast amongst a society, the type of which is now difficult 
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to find, unless in the advanced posts of Russia, our precon- 
ceived views of what a gentleman was, had rude disturbance. 
We found, in our new sphere of aotion, that the epithet had 
much wider signification, nor could the term bo unapplied with 
impunity. Not to be thought a gentleman was of littlo con- 
sequence, not to pay a just? debt of loss consoquonce, but to be 
called " not a gentleman” made tho blood boil ; the stain, it was 
thought, could only be wiped out by death. And there wore 
good reasons for this, which may not be apparent to some; but 
on this wo need not descant. Life moves on, and so must 
we with our subject. ITie chances of travol again find us in 
Englaud and its arrangements, beside two ragged beggars, who, 
of the motley company packed together, were the most noisy. 
Their attention was first directed to politics, in which they 
seemed to have mutual sympathy as against all other classes, 
and so their intellectual intercourse reciprocated smoothly 
enough; but shortly they exhausted this theme and came to 
religion. It now turned out that one was a Protestant, tho 
other a Catholic ; so harmony, at first slightly indicating dis- 
turbance, at length turned to discord. Still they bantored for 
a time, till the climax came in tho one calling the other “no 
gentleman.” This croatcd so great a turmoil that they wore 
soon grappling each other by tho throats, and would no doubt 
have proceeded to extremities had tho bystanders not inter- 
fered. Here, thon, wo found the signification, though wideued 
out to extreme limits, yet fully and firmly appropriated as of 
right. Still, there was no mvorsion of the term of gentleman: 
the lord might plumo himsolf on being one, so did the beggar ; 
but both claimed the title as an honour. At this stage, then, 
our definition would have been, that “ gentleman ” is a term 
agreeable to lord as well as beggar, and universally sought after 
by all. 

170. Bub further travol enlightened us in the wonders of 
infinite variety (43). Coming, at an early date thereafter, to 
the colonies, we found an opposite condition of things, of which 
wo will endeavour ^to give a lucid description. Stepping on 

shore at , we ask. Whose ia this fine house ? Answer : 

Bill's, Whose is this splendid farm ? Am. : Bill's. And 
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whose are those flocks of shoep ? Ana. : Bill's. And whose 
fine family is tbat ? Am r. ; Bill's. And whose carriage iB 
that ? Ana. : Bill's. And whose substantial warehouse is 
that? A n ft. : Biliks. And whose vessels are these in the har- 
bour ? A ns. : Bill's. And who is this Bill ? Ans. : The 
boss. Now going to the post-office we look over the letters 
of tho last arrivod mail, and ask, Who is this A. B., B&q. ? 
A?js. : Bill's cook. And this C. D., Esq. ? An.?. ; Bill's bnl- 
lock-driver. And this E. F., Esq. ? Ans. : Bill's shepherd, 
etc., etc., etc. Presently we hear a man call to the postmaster. 
Let me have Messrs. A. B., C, D., and E, F.'s, and Bill's let- 
ters. Who is this? wo inquire. Ans. : Bill's gardener. Ah, 
then, wo ask, is Bill a gentleman ? Ans. : Oh, no ! It would 
be unfair to call him a gentleman alongside of his servants, 
who me gentlemen; he is something better than that. Is Bill 
a good man? Ans.: Yes. Is ho respectable ? Ans.: Very 
much so. Is ho a magistrate? Ans. : Yes. Is he a man of 
learning and education ? Ans. : Equal for that to my lord 
in England. Is ho a councillor or member of Congress? 
Ans. . Oh, no! Wliy? Ans.: Because the gentle mm put 
their owu selves there. 

1 71. Iloie, then, was a hint to the Liberal s, and an upset of 
all our previous notions about gentlemen, their position and 
privileges. If we had hitherto resided at tho north pole of 
sentiment on this subject, wo had now tumbled upon tho south 
polo. On tho standpoint upon which we had now arrived, How 
foolish our previous boliofs, how absurd our previous notions, 
and how wicked the young men were to bo angry at being 
colled no gentlemen . How ridiculous it # was in friend S. pulling 
H.'s nose, and this before a large party of convivialists, risk- 
ing a bullet through his brains. And what is the mathe- 
matics of this ? Ans. ; Opposite conditions of society promote 
opposite ideas and institutions ; so sentiment on this or any 
other subject varies as the tangent does from the co-tangent. 
Further, between these extremes there is every degree of 
vergence. Wise is the man who can comport himself accord- 
ingly, otherwise he runs the risk of butting his brains against 
a stone wall, or having them traversed by *a leaden bullet- 
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GAME LAWS. 

172. The subject takes us back to primary principles, 
because it is a permanent cause of strife between land koldors 
and land wanterg. The first section argue — Is the land not 
ours, and all that exists thereon ? The second section argue 
that the fowls of the mr and the fish of tho sea belong to the 
people; that in fact, thoc nro their heritage, and who shall wrest 
them from them ? Thus tho dispute is everlasting. Nor does 
this dispute confine itself to civilized nations, tho cannibal 
savages of New Zealand have it in tho most complete and 
distracting development, embracing tho fish of tho lakes, the 
eels of tho cieeks, and tho vegetable caterpillars in the wood ; 
even at times half a tree is divided between hostile claimants 
because of the birds that sit on it. 

173. When there is such universal cause of discord as wild 
game, it is not wonderful that Britain has her game laws, laws 
which one section is constantly making, and which tho other 
section is constantly breaking; without hope of even temporary 
lines of concession, ovor which neither should trespass. Says 
the poacher, “ My wife is sick, and she wants nourishment; and 
God has placed this in the wilds for mo to shoot for her. So a 
hare for soup and a partridge for a grill shall she have, because 
man’s laws are not above God’s laws.” " But ” says the land- 
holder, " these hares and partridges live on my corn, and they 
have their nests on ray land ; so they are mine.” Says the 
poacher, " The law that assigns those to thee was not consented 
to by us, so it is not binding on our consciences. The 
heather thou didst not plant, nor didst thou bed the streams 
with gravel in which the fish do lay their spawn.” Thus tho 
heart buntings and hatred between section and section are 
generated. The national. education of the people (117) may 
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possibly force a broader border for the poacher's liberties j 
but that is not our theme at present. 

174. When we were boys we saw the sports of the lower 
classes to bo somewhat different to what they are now. Cock 
fighting on the king's highway we witnessed to be a common 
pastime in the rural districts ; and the ring for bull baiting in 
the market place was yet uurusted. And ou the rivers there 
was salmon spearing, in the burns trout gumjnng, in the moors 
badger drawing, alternating with a little weasel and hedgehog 
shaking. These have all passed away. Now the excitements 
of the lower classes appear to bo in rattening, vitriol blinding, 
free and easys, and baby smothering.* There is always a 
certain quantity of vice and love of blood in human nature 
that never can be eradicated, and these latter tendencies 
balance those which have been put beyond the poor man's 
reach. And what is now beyond the roach of the lower 
classes, the upper cl ass os claim as their own. Stag battues, 
fox and hare hunting, partridge and grouso shooting, trout 
and salmon fishing, all more or less cruel, and in some in- 
stances bloody and brutal, even though dumb animals #ro 
the victims. Those are the offsets against more polished 
manners and effeminacy, for Vico is universally inherited. 
But against theao extremes will there not be reaction? 
Money is a certain power, and annual land income only 
bears a ratio of 160 to 218 of income from capital (144). The 
streams in which we used to sport aro now closed, a surly man 
with a bull-dog looks grimly at you as you cross the bridge, 
even where there aro no enclosures. As you look at him you 
see a shadow of the steel traps and spring guns planted behind 
to tear your flesh or pierce you to the heart. Then may we 
aak. Do social and moral laws uphold this state of things ? IS 
they do, so be it; let them stand as they are, or were, supported 
by law. If not, concession, quickly and in time, alone will 
ward off graver calamities. The lower classes have a huge 
bill to present, in fathers torn from their children, sons 
their parents, for the bereavement of wites, mothers and 


* See Statistics of Crime. 
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daughters* In these transactions the public sympathies cannot 
but have been enraged, even though they had the sanction of 
law past or present. 

175. But vice is not to be eradicated from humanity under 
the present conditions o£ its existence ; so we see that the 
stringency of the game laws has simply changed its direction. 
And if vice is not to be eradicated, neither is inconsistency. 
As an illustration of the latter, we may adduce the doings of a 
captain in the royal navy, who was the son of an English land- 
holder and a most vigorous game preserver. This gentleman, 
in his frigate, visited a British settlement, which having been 
honourably bought from the natives, and paid for by and with 
English money, was not a conquered territory. In this settle- 
ment another English gentleman had bought an estate from 
the Crown, which abounding with game, he preserved for the 
sport of himself and his friends. The settlement being a 
purchased one, the inhabitants lived undor English law, which 
law was administered by an English judge. Thus all the pre- 
cedents of English rights and privileges were established. Tho 
captain, having anchored the frigate in tho harbour, sought 
to amuse himself in the manner he did on his father's home 
estates; so ho took to shooting, and in tho course of his 
ramblos crossed into his follow-subject's property. On his 
doing this ho was politely informed by message that tho game 
was preserved. “ Preserved ! " cried the captain, “ be d — d and 
be deviled; I'll shoot tho lirst man that interferes with me. I'U 
go where I like, and I'll do what I like ; and you, sir [to the 
messenger], if you do not cut and run, I shall tell my fellows 
to lay hold of you and have you keel-hauled till you are half 
dead/' What a parody was this on the game laws ; laws that 
had sent many a poor fellow to Botany Bay in support of the 
privileges the captain was now breaking l 

176. Civil law is thus under tho same principles as social 
and moral mathematics. Its force and direction are entirely 
doe to the relative components. The captain's force and 
direction made his peculiar component all-powerful, and he 
ghot anti be bagged a British landholder's game, where, and in 
what quantity he liked. But in doing this he did more than 
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ho intended. He did not intend that this conduct, being by 
an official, should hereafter be thought to be one of the beet 
precedents British poachers could appeal to in support of their 
own peculiar pursuits, which are so obnoxious to the landed 
aristocracy, of whom the captain himself was a scion. Thus 
also we may add that a law is majestic only in the ratio to the 
power supporting it. So also landholders tread and are trodden 
on, as the power of law is strong or weak. But this does not 
assort that the game laws are always just, rather that the laws 
should be modified to moet the requirements of varying cir- 
cumstances, so that they may bo respected on all sidos. 



CHAPTER XXV 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. 


177. We take up this subject as meaning the invcstituro of 
women with the privileges of free citizens, and their incorpo- 
ration into the body politic; or shortly, allowing them to vote 
on public affairs in equality with men. This is a favonrite 
scheme with tlio Stuart Mill school, and others of that phase 
of mind. Let us see if tlio principle advocated rests on the 
mathematical conditions of society. 

178. Wo have shown that privileges are only maintainable 
(175) to the extent of the mathematical components, they 
being the resultant of such components, increasing and 
decreasing with them. Thus the voto by women in equality 
with men would have to be supported by a power on their side 
to maintain the same. Btit men hourly, daily, and yearly in 
practice deny this equal power, and woman has never vindi- 
cated the theoretical assumption. Thus women as a body have 
never been known to quarrel with men as a body ; and when 
mSIe'ea have taken place, women have always been seen to 
attack each other rather than lay their fingers on men ; vve 
vorsA, this is also true of tlio men. And in single stnfes be- 
tween a man and a woman, when the last resource is appealed 
to, viz. bruto force, it is extremoly exceptional to find the 
woman come off the victor. Woman is therefore not an equal 
power on earth when compared with man ; she could conse- 
quently only vote, or hold any equal influence, by sufferance. 
This privilege, then, might at any timo be stopped by tho 
caprice of men. Women, therefore, not being an independent 
power, were their votes added to the votes of the men, this ad- 
dition Would emanate from a side not in equality, so would be 

S nestioned by the losing party. The losing party would argue 
* 1000 men have voted with ns, 501 men against us ; bnt 
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500 women have voted with them and none with us^lOQt 
against 1000* Are not onr 499 men better thdh 50Q women, and 
stronger ; why should our interests be sacrificed? We account 
the women as nothing ; so clear the tables, the power is ours. 
1000 men against 501 ! we should be donkeys to succumb.” 
From this view the votes of the women added to the votes 
of the men, unless equally divided, could not bo said to repre- 
sent the true indication of power in the orbit of the nation; 
and if divided, of what consequenco ? 

179, To make this more clear wo must go to the root of the 
question, which lies between a single man and a single woman. 
Let them be supposed to reside apart from all others, as they very 
generally and very naturally do. Now let a wild beast attack 
them, and what does the man do, and what does the woman ? 
Well, the woman does not claim a vote in the transaction, nor 
does the man ask lier to vote, but each perform their functions 
without hesitation, as nature has mathematically ordered. The 
man seizes a weapon to drive off the beast or to kill it ; and the 
woman gets behind to take cue of the children. And as nature 
has ordained this action in a pair, so has it dono in all pairs, 
separately as well as collectively, the principle in all being 
the same. When warlike hosts approach a nation, the men 
go out to fight and the women guard the sanctify of the 
household. Tho functions are sacred to each, in each they are 
honourable ; displaced or reversed they are dishonourable. It 
would be as much out of a woman's place to have her body 
mangled by a cannon shot in battle as it would be for a man 
to nurse the babies in safety at home. 

180. But say the men of Stuart Mill's school of thought, 
woman's function is as important as man's, so why should she 
not have the same privilegos ? We say, tho same privileges 
mean equal command — command means power to eatfet obe- 
dience ; then as between man 'and woman, whose part is it to 
obey, and if the issue be tried, who gains ? *Thi> gainer, then,^s 
the commander, the loser is the .one Who obeys, and that Qfte 
WiU bo found to be woman. In tins position she is most 
beautiful, most perfect, most adorable. Then though she m&y 
not have the same privileges, yet to her nature-has a^dgfaed 
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for she sways man and the world by sympathy 
and persuasion* This is her position, like the moon accom- 
panying this earth, drawing and pulling alternately, but never 
being able to jolt it out of the mean orbit. 

181* Thus to give to woman the franchise is to lead her into 
battle, into the strife of the human elements. But her, place is 
not there. When we have seen a man outrageous, daring the 
devil and all creation, we have also seen a woman breathe a 
soft whisper into his ear, and thereupon he permitted himself 
to be led away like a lamb. To heap more power on her than 
this, would bo to negative the mysteriously holy influence 
which she has, and thus undo the balance of nature. 

182, But again say the disciples of Mill, we would draw a 
line to exclude the married tv omen. Why so? wo ask. Amwerj 
Because, having bound themselves to a man, they are under 
unduo influence. Pretty reason this! we exclaim, to dis- 
franchise a woman because she has done the most gracious act 
that she ever did in her life. To love, honour, and obey. 
Here would be insult indeed, to exclude her from a privilege 
you grant to spinsters. Exclude the august matron, with all 
her experience, probity, and high honour ? Oh, no ! that would 
not do, it would assuredly be a false step. Fairness requires 
that if you give a privilege to one of the sex, you must give it 
to all. All or none. To give to the spinster alone would ui effect 
be an encouragement to illicit and immoral transactions with 
a vengeance ! Truly hell is paved with good intentions. Were 
the married women excluded, the Case would stand thus : the 
modest, thoughtful, house-keeping and family -possessing being, 
would be excluded from imparting her benign influence on 
society ; and m their place we should have the intriguing, un- 
satisfied, querulous, ascetic, and misanthropic, lop-sided being 
to make laws for the nation. The idea appears to us so im- 
becile as to require no further comment. 

183. But again we are met with the argument that spin- 
sters are not such as we have described. No, certainly they are 

1 net, but a portion are. Yet as spinstership is to be the qualifica- 
tkmfo * Voting, how is the registration officer to satisfy himself 
By doctors certificate, we presume. Good. Then 
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the qualification to vote is the power to be immodest. Ia 
immodesty, then, a sound base of well-regulated society 1 Ifo, 
it won’t do. Thus we are forced to the conclusion that bb one 
part should not vote, all should desist, and we are driven to 
the ultimatum that to man is designed the command of out- 
side affairs, whilst to woman belongs the arrangement of tbe 
internal affairs of the household. Hardy is he who would 
meddle with this her function, for of a surety he would butm 
his fingers. We have shown the external world to he a reflox 
of the internal (16), though mightily different in dimensions, 
yet equal in importance. Tho former field is man's, tho latter 
is woman's ; a trespass on either side of the focus is an undue 
aud unnatural interference with tho organisation of tho facul- 
ties, and is therefore as hurtful to the one as to the other (28). 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
PHILANTHROPY. 


184. This takes ns back to the parallelogram of forces (24) , 
where we have seen that various forces or influences may have 
greater or less power and more or less divergence, yet the 
whole may be reduced to one power and direction represented 
in the resultant. Referring to tho figure in the diagram, let 
A B be the resultant and a b c, eto., the various components. 
Now the components of a man’s character and condition are 
innumerable, but we will put down some of them, — such as 
conceit, humility, greed, liberality, sanctimoniousness, irre- 
ligion, virtue, depravity, love, hatred, forgiveness, revouge. 



hunger, thirst, fulness, satisfaction, purity, lasciviousness, feel- 
ing, heartlessness, etc., eto. These, whatever a man’s character 
or condition may partake of in whole or in part, are the com- 
ponents drawing him in tho direction of A B the resultant, 
er the general tenor or path of his life. And he is judged 
by others from observation of the above qualities or general 
r quality. Many men and women are so equal and proper in 
au their belongings, that they pass quietly through a crowd, 
at through life itself, without drawing attention; their words 
age mediocre, their sentiments of even average, and their hats 
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and bonnets so much in mid fashion, that one would Scarcely 
know tboy existed. Yet there are others, no better on the 
whole, probably by no means so wise, or so good, when all 
things are considered, who attract immediate attention and 
command the eyes and ears of their fellows. These have a 
component abnormally developed, such as wo see in the figure 

JL 

. £ 


in the diagram, where A B is the resultant, b a < omponont less 
divergent and of greater power than any of the other compo- 
nents a r (7. If b bo philanthropy, then the general tenor of a 
man's lifo with such a component would give him tho character 
of o philanthropist sucli would be tho lesultant, minus tho 
effect of the other small components. 

185. In estimating tho components of a nun's character 
no doubt there will be much diversity of opinion , ) < t, if they 
bo correctly cstimatod, the resultant cm be weigh? 1 Thus 
Morley, the biographer of Voltaire, bets that philosopl c * as a 
philanthropist on the same pedestal as Howard. This indicates 
either an obliquity of perception, or an ignorance, on the part 
of Morley, as to the other components of Howard's chai actor, 
philanthropy being the principal. True, philanthropy has its 
eccentricities, like other tendencies m human nature. Thar 
wo once observed a philanthropic lady's endeavours to civilize 
a negro girl of the Andaman Islands. “ Well, Juno," said she 
to the trembling little girl, “ did you steal the butter?" “No, 
ma'am," said Juno. “But are you sure ? " [severely.] «No, 
ma'am/' said Juno. “ Then you little minx, after all you did 
steal the butter." [Whack cornea down tho strap on Jamb** 
shoulders] “No, ma'am," cried Juno “I will teach you 
civilized manners, which are not to tell a lie/' Ju&o sobs. It 
was the cat after all that stole the butter, so Juno was phil&t** 
thropioally flogged for telling the truth. And in philanthropic 
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men there is the same field of vagrtot study. Asylums, refuges, 
lying-in hospitals, orphanages, theatre benefits, etc., etc., are 
aft the general resultants of most contradictory components in 
the originating spirits themselves. Tho organization of paid 
officials, in itself, is a vast fund of attraction to some men, for 
the patronage it givos them. Tho amount of gossip, lewdness, 
evil tendencies of men and women, and the various descriptions 
of thoughtlessness and immorality, are funds of ever reviving 
interest to others, over which they can brood and enjoy them- 
selves, as tho Irishman does with tho herring hung beyond 
his actual touch. Then there are balls and suppers got up 
by parents, in tho hope of killing two birds with one stone, 
viz. doing a little philanthropy and match-making together. 
All 1 hose are little components uudor tho shadow of a groat 
resultant. 

186. One tendency may also reciprocate with another ten- 
dency, so that tho resultant takes an uudulatory form (W). 
Thus hourly, in excitable individuals, annoyance and pleasure 
may alternate; or yearly in others, grief from losses, and 
happiness from gain ; yet there must always be a mean direc- 
tion caused by tho components on ono side balancing tho com- 
ponents oil another side, or ono component, as in tho case 
ju^t m*\ tioned, balancing many others of an opposite nature. 
.Mathematics arc so true os to be disagreeable; its deductions, 
however, when founded upon a true basis aro unanswerable. 

187. Thus wo station ourselves in a general hospital for the 
sick, and wo see Mrs. Grigg and Miss Mogg, two philanthropic 
ladies, enter. See how they sweep along. At last, they aro 
attracted by a patient near his last gasp. Mrs G. : "Dear Miss 
M. t here is one in a state whoso heart wo may have a chance 
of softening.” [To patient.] "How do you feel, my poor man ? ” 
Patient: "Very poorly.” Mrs. G. : "Ah, 1 see we cannot now 
help you in the flesh, but perchance your soul may he refreshed. 
How are you there?” Patient: "Quito comfortable, thank 
God.” Miss M. to Mrs. G. : " Dreadful ! I see he has no sense 
of bis situation.” [Turning to the patient.] "Are you a Chris- 
ti&vrny good man ? ” Patient : " I hope* so, madam.” Miss 
M. : H But do you feel that you have Jesus ?” Patient : "The 
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Spirit cometh not by observation.” Miss M. : "You plo not 
appear to understand what I mean. In a word, are yon re-* 
generated?” Patient : "I was baptized, madam, by our good 
parish priest, and am a member of his church.” Both ladies 
hereupon whisper to each other : “ This smalls of popery, or at 
least of High Church.” Mrs. G. to patient: “ Do you know that 
you are on the brink of eternity ? ” Patient, nervously : " I 
am rosigned to the will of God.” Miss M. : “ And do you feel 
yourself to be so great a sinner as to induce you to repent?” 
Patient : “ A just man needeth no repentance.” Miss M. : 
t( Do you mean to say you were not born in sin and nurtured in 
iniquity, so that without repentance yon are m danger of hell 
fire ? ” Patient : “ Judge not, madam, that ye be not judged.” 
Both ladies : “ What a reprobate I what a hardened wretch ! 
Ho even quotes Scripture itself against the true religion,” 
Miss M . to Mrs. G . ; “ Be-cork the cherry cordial and pass 
on.” The patient turns on his pillow, and in his weakness he 
sobs. 

188. Now, here wore those dear philanthropic creatures. No 
doubt, accordmg^to their own perceptions, their path was along 

the line A B ; but their 
philanthropy being at 
nearly right angles, or 
directly across towards 
I j a, and their opposite 

A I \ R , ^ tendencies at bod, viz. 

— ..... Jf . conceit, heartlessness, 

Y\ \ and sanctimoniousness 

\ counterbalancing it, the 

\ ‘ full effect of their good 

^ property was curtailed 

to the petty distance, shown at W* Could this mathematical 
demonstration be read all over the world, w|iat mental torture 
to the weary and the sick it might save. 

189. True philanthropy, then, is as difficult of attainment as 
perfection (39) j and though one may conceive himself to be a 
true philanthropist, yet others are not bound to concur. Phi- 
lanthropy of itself* like other excellencies, is under the *$me 
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wd© m the* moral tower we have already alluded to (49), the 
time and labour in raising it being in exact proportion to 
the obstacles to be overcome. Hence the philanthropic and 
intrinsic value of the widow's mite. Charity has no money 
weight. 


K 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

DIFFERENCES ESSENTIAL TO SOCIETY. 

190. The sentiment at the head of this chapter may appear 
strange to many, though perfectly familiar to the fow who have 
thought on it. Tot the allowance of it is freedom ; non-allow- 
ance, tyranny. Uniformity of thought was the great problem 
which the last of the Tudors, and of the Stuarts, set themselves 
to fix on the nation ; bnt in the attempt they broke their own 
backs. On this subject a certain class of minds are fond of ex- 
claiming, How perverse are the people, thoy won't accept what 
is good for them ! But we have to refer to the mathematical 
law of universal variation for an easy solution of tho enigma 
(43) — an unsolved enigma which seems to have alternately 
puzzled, tortured, and burnt our ancestors. 

191. Not to bo allowed to do what wo like seems hard 
enough; but not to be allowed to think wlint wo like appears to 
be eminently worse. Yet how constantly, even in our every- 
day life, do we experience this, and on every trivial occasion. In 
singular instances we may have contrary experience ; but the 
instances are .very singular, and we will relate one. On a dark 
snowy night we happened to be travelling by coach in the 
interior of New Zealand, when we reached with difficulty a small 
inn. Here we met a clergyman of a ^nomination said to be, 
by popular report, more than ordinarily dogmatic and over- 
bearing. In the course of our mutually forced companionship, 
we happoned to apologetically remark that there were differ- 
ences between us. “ Differences,” said he, "my good sir, are 
the essential of hfe ; so let us be friends.” 

But how does our subject bear on society ? Let us examine 
it through the five senses which make the outward world 
apparent to man. 1st. Take taste, and consider the relative 
ideas, in this sense, of an Esquimaux and a London confec- 
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tioner, i,e, on the excellencies of blabber and pastry. 2nd. 
Take touch; •what is Ibhe relative sensitiveness of watch- 
makers and ploughmen ? 3rd. Hearing ; what aro the rela- 
tive perceptions of boiler makers and ohamois hunters ? 4th. 
Seeing; how do astronomers and coal miners agree? 5th. 
Smelling; have my lord’s valet and a scavenger the same 
gusto for particular odours ? Now, it cannot be doniod that 
these several persons hold positions in tho broad society of 
the world, all have their uses, and mot>fc aro necessary; yet 
how obnoxiously different are their views and perceptions ! still 
how essential tho differences to each I Further, it would be 
tyranny indeed to force a confectioner to live on blubber — 
the food relished by tlio Esquimaux ; equally so would it be 
tyranny and cruelty combined to put a chamois hunter inside 
a boiler, with half a dozen sledge hammers rapping at it ; 
nor could our sonse of justice and equity put a valet into the 
mephitic regions in which the scavenger luxuriates. Thus 
differences, under the mathematical law, ought not to make us 
quarrel, but on the contrary ought to generate the best of feel- 
ings towards each other; for we occupy the places assigned to 
us by fortune, whether good or bad ; and perform the re spective 
functions suited to our several conditions, for and on behalf of 
the genoral good of society. 

192. And if it bo so with the material occupations of man, 
so ought it to be with the ethereal. A child’s mind is yet 
feeble and immature ; why chide it ? The food for its mind’s 
nourishment is not tho nectar of the philosopher ; buk don’t 
despise it, or turn away with contempt, for the food is appro- 
priate to the mind in its young condition; nor jeer at the 
preceptor, be it the mother or the tutor, because they focus 
their ideas to the child’s understanding. Oh, grown up mant 
the child’s vision appears absurd to you— but differences are 
the essential of life. To be old is to have been young ; and the 
differences between the two states are the living conjunction, 
the enigmatic essential from which there is no escaping. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

domineering ignorance. 

193. Ignorance assumes principally one phase, — that is, 
helplessness. Yet under peculiar circumstances it is some- 
times placod in a position of power, when it forgets itself, and 
domineers. Most creatures hide themselves in their helpless- 
ness ; and the ostrich is said to hide its head, but to stupidly 
show its body. Others avert their heads from danger so that 
they may bo unconscious even of the shadows which danger 
casts before it. 

194. But more particularly to our subject. We have heard 
toll that on the estimable I)r. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, saying 
to an old woman that geology proved tho world to bo more than 
six thousand years old, tho ready reply was, — A’ the wcnir for 
geology. What volumes does not this pithy sontence speak on 
the Workings of domineering ignorance ! Tho hours, days, 
weeks, and years of listening to the merest platitudes, tho tire- 
some polemical orations on doctrines, dusty and dry as the old 
books which contained them, the irksomeness of Sabbatarian 
closefing and retirement to tho inmost recesses of the domicile, 
the effect of the shutting out of the glorious daylight and 
God’s suusluno on the body and the conscience ; the screwed- 
up mouth and the solemn gait, the ill-natured remark at tho 
laugh of a child, the curdling up of the gaiety of the heart, 
the ascetic spirit disdaining the good of this life under the 
false pretence that the Oreator enjoyed His creatures’ pains. 
Such and such-like, are the penalties enforced by ignorance 
when it can domineer. The life of the intelligent is one of 
constant repression under such influences. We do pity from 
our very soul the amiable clergymen whq hero habitually to 
abnegate their most glorious privilege of learning and humanity. 
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to that they may be accepted ministers of such confined 
i&tellecta* But so it is ; tbeir office is that of restraint, there 
is no help for it, * 

195. %nt the domineering of ignorance is not confined to old 
women, and old men who are no better than old women, The 
quality crops up in other walks of life. Shipboard is fertilo 
of such instances. We ourselves in our voyages have vivid ro- 
colloction of the ignorant and besotted captain, Vjjfion nearing 
land, slotting up the log-book from the passengers' inspec- 
tion, discontinuing giving out the latitude and longitude, for- 
bidding oven private charts and telescopes to be brought on 
to the quarter-deck, and ultimately nearly wrecking his ship, 
which was providentially saved by the alertness of one of his 
common sailors. We also now recall to memory on appren- 
tice's solution of tho problom of latitudes in the presence of an 
ignorant and brutal mate, and how dearly lie had to pay for 

his aptness. " You show your cleverness to me, you 

cries the mate in passion. u Forward to the bowsprit, and take 
m the jib." Whack, down comes a rope's end on the lad at 
the same lime, and we see his delicate nervous system all in 
a fiamo; but ignorance, when it has physical force, glonos in 
angry fierceness. The lad goes forward and does lus duty ; 
but the ship is plunging, he is dipped overhead, and he does 
his duty at the risk of his life. But ignorance is inexor- 
able, he had to do his work several times over, under repeated 
strokes. The end might have been death but for tho oppor- 
tune waking of the captain. * 

196. Such are tho freaks of ignorance. It knows no re- 
straint; and when ignorant persons are pitch-forked into 
power, be it domestic, municipal, or political, their vagaries 
are the same in principle. We have already instanced the 
domineering acts of the Inquisition over Galileo. Tho igno- 
rant Spanish courtiers were guided by the same abasing 
influences in regard to Columbus. 

To expatiate on a topic so fertile would be a waste of ink, 
as all have experienced its venom in, a greater or less degree. 
Suffice it to say, that when the strong are ignorant, dynamical 
lawfe are sacrilegiously interfered with ; these are, that know. 
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ledge should increase as the square of the years (35). Should 
this not be tho case in an individual, is not power abused by 
him in geometrical ratio to want of knowledge, pr increase of 
ignoranoo, Hence the safety of sooiety requires that the 
ignorant should be powerless and obedient. Were it other- 
wise, no family or nation could stand, nor could any industrial 
pursuit be successfully prosecuted, 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
mors OF MARRIAGE. 

197. As this world contains so many nations, colours, and 
religions, it may be anticipated that the arrangements between 
the sexes are exceedingly various, complex, and discordant. 
To thoso living in one country all thoir lives, wherein they see 
but one system from thoir childhood to old age, deviations 
from what they have been habituated to, if known to them 
through books or 'through hearsay, make no impressions on 
thoir minds, or aro despised as tales of travellers. 

198. Tho institution of marriage, however, is as much under 
the law of universal variation (45) as other existences. Chang- 
ing so much in its features from nation to nation, and climate 
to climate, as to appear right in one place and absolutely wrong 
in another. In Europe and other temperate regions monogamy 
is the legitimate arrangement ; and, with exceptions, in tropical 
parts of tho world, on the contrary, it is polygamy. Nor can 
religion, though it has its due influence, altogether constrain 
the respective tendencies of the people. Thus wo see Hin- 
dus, Mohammedans, Budhists, and Jews residing in European 
countries and their colonies, conforming strictly to the habits 
and laws of the peoples amongst whom they reside, and ignor- 
ing the teachings of their respective religious ; while we see 
Christians in Ethiopia, Hindostan, Java, and Mexico conform- 
ing to the habits of the natives, and ignoring the diotates 
of their own faith. In Bruce’s travels in the tropical and 
ancient Christian kingdom of Ethiopia, we find the following 
illustration related in a conversation between himsolf and some 
native Christians. “And now (said Bruce), Tensa Christo, lot 
me ask you two questions. Does yonr religion permit you to 
marry a sister, to divorce her, and marry the other ; and then 
keeping the aunt,* to marry the niece likewise? Does 
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St. Athanasius allow yon to marry one, two, or throe wives, 
and then divorce them as often as you please, to marry others, 
and then go back to the former again ? ” “"No,” replied he 

(Tensa Christo). “Then,” added Bruce, “as you do this daily, 
yon are certainly not living in this one instance according to 
fcho religion of St. Athanasius. Now, I ask you, if any priest 
truly a Christian, was to preach against this and some such 
practices, how would you treat him ?” “ Stone him to death,” 
said Ayto Aylo, a bystander. From these two great divi- 
sions, wo also have curious extraneous developments, such as 
the institution of polyandry amongst the Naira of South India, 
and the mixed intercourse of the trading communities of the 
Indian Archipolago and Polynesia. 

190. Bringing the opinions of the philosopher Franklin and 
the traveller Bruce together, we have an Upt illustration of 
what wo would drive at, via. an explanation of the causes 
of the anomaly. Franklin, residing iu a cold climate, and 
amongst a Chvistian people, enters with strange lucidity into 
the material circumstances which preserved Ills virtue in youth, 
and that his religion had anything to do with his motives is 
conspicuously denied. Plain calculation of the doctrines and 
chances of tomporal and bodily good and evil was the circum- 
stance which guided him* as well as retained him as a rejecter 
of the laws and manners of his country. Bruce, visiting a hot 
climate, populated for tlio most part by Mohammedans, whoso 
laws and religion permit nob only polygamy, but concu- 
binage, adduces for this climatorial reasons, which ho says 
man cannot long resist. The heat of the climate, he explains 
brings woman to early maturity, — manages taking place at 
the age of eleven; and while the climate has this effect, it 
also brings on her premature decay. At tho age of twenty- 
five she is an old woman. Later in life she becomes absolutely 
hideous; and this while the man maintains his powers and 
good appearance* Thus, in such a climate, a woman is not 
constituted to bo the companion of a man for life. Hence we 
have nature promoting one system in one dimate, and the 
opposite in another. Protestantism therefore was correct in 
not including marriage amongst the sacraments, though sup- 
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porting its saoredness by the countenance and rites of the 
Church. 

200. The primary cause of the anomaly, then, is in climate ; 
but, in temperate and civilized regions, there are other props 
to marriage* as Christians understand it, whose force is nob 
to bo overlooked. Amongst these are energy of character 
in the women, stability of frame, loyalty to the interests of 
their honsehold, discipline of mind, largeness of under- 
standing, undoubted virtue: these, and many other similar 
qualities, fit the European woman as an agreeable companion 
for man during life. When these arc wanting, the props are 
so much tho weaker, till they absolutely fail. Now, in hob 
climates, woman from her self-admitted inferiority m these 
requisites, accommodates herself to a lowor position, and, as sho 
fades, resigns the monopoly of her husband's affection. From 
tho earliest years of their companionship, she neither walks 
with him, drives with him, nor eats with him. To do so would 
be as much beneath his dignity as it would be unwomanly in 
her to insist on tho same. Such are tho decrees of the laws 
of universal variation. 

201. To tako the mathematical view of the question, wo 
must estimate the components of the different resultants, as 
we see them in practice, and as the Author of nature has 
disposed them. And this general principle will be admitted 
— that bracing climates, and tho conditions and institutions 
indueod by them, result in monogamy; on the contrary, 
enervating climates, and the conditions and institutions in- 
duced by these, result in polygamy. Of this fact, bow often 
have wo heard the Christian missionary complain ; for in his 
new sphere of aotion he has to inculcate doctrines and 
aspirations where nature fights against them. In his new 
sphere he has to labour where a pound of virtue is opposed 
by a hundredweight of inclination. How great, then, must 
be the task he has set himself. This ought not to bo, we 
hear the enthusiast cry ; but it is so, is ill we can reply, and 
our thesis is not to say how things ought to be, but to look at 
them as they are, — weighing the influences of mon's mobives. 
This is the lesson of experience. Under present conditions. 
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then, the props of marriage vary with the virtue in the 
people and the varying degrees of latitude, between 0° to 90°. 
So inexorable are the rulos of nature, that differences are 
the essential of life (190). Yet who can question their pro- 
priety, when by virtue woman gains a high pedostal; whilst 
by vice or weakness she loses it. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

OXAItlTr. 

202. Charity lias its material and efcliereai aspects^ which 
we will cndoavour to oxplain in as simple a manner as possible. 
Tlius a poor, hungry wayfarer was sitting disconsolate and 
down-hearted on the roadside, when a horsottmn eamo up, and, 
seeing hi* condition, gave him a half-crown. The horseman 
thou went on his way ; bat the poor man sat still, having 
no strength loft to carry himself farther. Another horse- 
man soon appeared, and was also attracted by the distressed 
looks of his fellow-man. Ho he stopped long enough to pull 
out a religious tract and hand it to the sufferer. He then went 
on his way ; but tho poor man was yet unable to move, so ho 
sat ruminating upon his condition till two horsemen appeared. 
These, like tho others, seeing a fellow in distress, stopped their 
horses and mado inquiries as to the poor hungry man's wants; 
and on being made aware of them, they put him on one of 
tho horses, altornatoly riding and walking themselves, till they 
brought him to an inn. “ Here,” said one of tho horsemen, 
“ is a guinea for you, to get you a good dinner and carry you 
on your way; but having express business, I must leavo you. 
On this the poor man thanked the stranger heartily, mention- 
ing that tho bounty would relievo his bodily distress; but, 
ah l where could ho obtain sympathy for tho troubles of liis 
mind? u Well,” said the other horseman, “ I am poor— this 
horse oven is another's ; however, I am in no hurry, so will 
abide with you to offer such consolation or advice as may 
relieve you somewhat. Perchance in this manner I may be 
of service to you.” Now, our opinion is that the first horse- 
man's act was not one of material charity ; for a charitable 
character, being a good one, is like a moral towor, which is in 
height in exact proportion to the obstacles to be overcome 
(49)* In casting his coin down he underwent no labour, and its 
trifling nature was no obstacle to bis continued ease and com- 
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fort. His moral attribute was, therefore, as level as the brutes 
A ]} (90) — not worthy of praiso or credit. Nor was the second 
horseman's act one of ethereal charity; for whatever good there 
might be in tho tract, he obtained it gratis, and did not lose 
even a moment in casting it down. But it was different with 
tho third and fourth horsemen, for both encountered obstacles 
to their journey in carrying the poor man ; and at tho inn one 
did material good, while the other remained behind to impart 
tho balm of sympathy, which is ethereal good or charity, and 
more priceless than the other. 

203. From this simple proposition, then, we come to the 
larger and more important. We have looked at tho snbject 
individually, lot us scan it collectively ; for tho principle that 
governs both is mathematically tho same. Then, as the value 
of charity is weighed* by tho obstacles to be ovorcomo by tho 
donor, or by the donor's labonrs and pains to remove these 
obstacles, so charity in a man can only have existence during 
his lifetime; for after death he can neither act personally, keep, 
or give. So it is no charity to will a good work to bo done 
after death, as no personal loss or pain is sufferod thereby. 
Hence bequests for hospitals, churches, and asylums have not 
tho attributes of charity. Further, such bequests are often un- 
natural ; as, for example, in tho diversion of property from blood 
relations. We hitve heard of one magnificent hospital having 
been built and endowed by a testator, while ho loft his own 
son to starve. Now, as the natural course is, that tho son 
or daughter succeed father or mother, the bequests to charity 
have not only no moral Value or credit, but tho act of disinherit- 
ance is contrary to nature, or in other words, to laws of 
naturo's God, and consequently sinful. Thon, as it is God's 
law that child should succeed parent, so ought it to bo unlaw- 
ful that parents should have power to disinherit by will, for the 
sake of self-adulation or perpetuation of memory. For the 
property of an individual, being also necessarily part of the 
property of the commonwealth, should be disposed of in natural 
course; or failing this, by the family dying out, it should 
then revert to tho general share or fund of the nation, for the 
benefit of all. 
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204. Thus charitable bequests made to the exclusion of heirs, 
or failing heirs the nation, iu perpotnation of certain objects 
of the testator and for self-adulation, not having the value 
or credit of real or actual charity, but boing often contrary and 
subversive of the same, cannot be consistent with social good, 
but must be pregnant with evil. For charity mathematically 
boing one of the counterpoises of psuporiam (160), both in- 
crease and decrease with each other. Now, as pauperism is 
closely allied to mauy evils (l50), charity, from the above 
considerations, has thu effect of raising it as-a pestilential tower, 
propping it up, as it were, surreptitiously. Tho pestilential 
nature of perpetual institutions, miscalled charitable, lies iu 
the withdrawal of children from their natural supporters and 
instructors, the relatives. Thus natural feelings are subverted 
and the fair responsibilities of relatives themselves are upset 
in the great artificial increase of educated children, who in 
time come to cope with and overbear youths educated by 
honest, well-doing relatives or parents; useless on-hangers, 
clerical and lay, are multiplied, to the discouragement of 
personal energy in tho relatives, and their exortion in the 
battle of life. 

205. These remarks refer more especially to private or 
quasi private institutions called oharitable, and by no means to 
such as are required by the public service, — such as training 
ships for sailors, training barracks for soldiers, training colleges 
for military scientific officers, or universities for the promotion 
of the higher sciences, whoso utility is of specially great valuo 
to a nation. Nor do our remarks apply to surgical or medical 
hospitals, superintended^ by municipal bodies and maintaiuod, 
in part at least, by annnal subscriptions of the people. Such 
hospitals, besides being of the greatest possible good to suffor- 
ets from accidents or painful diseases, are not generally abused 
either by lazy parasites or by bloated sinecurists. 
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UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

206. Thu cry for universal .suffrage, like the cry for equal 
freedom (58), is more popular than practical ; for universal as 
it pretends to he, it still draws a life© somewhere, excluding 
all below that line. In this aspect it is no better than the 
system of suffrage by property qualification, which system 
from time to time has drawn the line at ten or five pound 
voters. But those who have fully thought over the subject will 
have come to the conclusion that there can be no permanent 
adjustment of the question, it being one between property- 
holders and the possessors of current labour : the former within 
these last few years in Great Britain drawing 6159,000,000 
sterling annually, whilst the latter, equal to a force of nearly fivo 
millions of men, at £50 eaph per annum, have £250,000,000 
sterling for their annual income (127).* 

Now, with such powers at work in reciprocation, as approxi- 
mately estimated, the lino of adjustment between the two 
parties must rise and fall as the barometer, and this in ratio to 
their respective intelligence. So clear is this principle to us 
outside on-lookers, that when we see the Conservatives pander- 
ing to the prejudices and feelings of the labouring classes, we 
ask ourselves, have they lost their heads, or have the Liberals 
and they mutually inverted their positions; or do both parties 
foresee that they must float with the stream of time in the 
direction in which it inevitably carries them ? 

207. But to our subject. Universal suffrage, unless it 
includes women, children, and infants, is evidently not what it 
pretends to be. Where then is' the line of voting qualification 

to be drawn ? We do not pretend to be able to answer this. 

* 

* This does not include income fro m floating capital, which has a 
mixed interest common* to both. It is the tgriandng element in the 
state. 
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l^ien, say others, what we aim at actually is manhood 
suffrage. Good I Does this system not also draw a line and 
exclude some men ? Yes ; like other systems, it does. Thus 
in the various schemes for settling the franchise all have an 
arbitrary attribute attached ; that is, a line is drawn excluding 
some. In manhood suffrage the line may be drawn at the age 
of twenty-one; but why so, when a youth of eighteen, hav- 
ing an academical and collegiate education, possess.es incom- 
parably more intelligence and experience than a man of thirty 
without education, and so on in ratio ? Other difficulties 
arise on nil sides. 1st. Are drunkards to be excluded from 
the franchise; and if so, what degree of drunkenness is to be 
the line ? 2nd. Are deaf and dumb people to be excluded; and 
if so, what degree is to be the line ? 8rd. Are illiterate people 
to be excluded ; and if so, what degree is to be the line ? 4 th. 
Are lunatics to be included ; and if 'so, are the intermittent or 
permanent to be selected in the various degroea ? The same 
questions would require to be encountered and overcome in 
regard to thieves, their abettors, and other immoral characters, 
and tho line drawn at the relative degree. Who would be so 
foolhardy as to determine this ? 

208. Thus the principles of universal and manhood suffrage 
are still encumbered with the objections, whioh their advocates 
see in other systems, and on account of whioh they would over- 
turn them, — viz. the responsibility of drawing an arbitrary lino. 
But the cause of its popularity is not to be mistaken, for 
that would givo to numbers the disposal of the wealth and 
interests of the nation, by wresting the power from intelligence, 
tV. from those who ar^ under the guidance and restraint of 
intelligence. Oil 'this subject the remarks of Cicero, writ- 
ten 1900 years ago, are so appropriate to our mathematical 
demonstration who we transcribe them t “ There ib no political 
constitution to which I more absolutely deny the name of 
commonwealth than that in which all things lie in the power of 
the multitude. If a commonwealth, which implies the welfare 
of the entire community, could not exist at Agrigentum, Syra- 
cuse, or Athens, wh^n. tyrants reigned over them — if it could 
sot exist in Borne when under the oligarchy of the decemvirs. 
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neither do I seo this sacred name of commonwealth can be 
applied to a domocrncy and the sway of the mob ; because, in 
the first place, my Scipio, I build on your admirable definition, 
that there can be no community, properly so called, unless it be 
regulated by a combination of rights. And by this definition 
it appears that a multitude of men may be just as tyrannical 
as a single despot; and it is so much the worse, since no 
monster can bo more barbarous than the mob which assumes 
the name and appearanoe of the people. Nor is it at all 
reasonublo, since the laws place the property of the madmen 
in tho hands of their sano relations, that we should do the 
very roverse in politics, and throw tho property of tho sane 
into the hands of the mad multitude.” 



chakfbb toil 

WAR, 

209. War boms? ono of the concerns of man, we must revert 
to the pnnetplos on which, ho is constituted (10), vis on 
lmtcin! and ethereal conditions or attributes. Ono being a 
reflex of the other, acting by reciprocation. By those he has 
ml h course with Ihe world— that is, felt through the former 
«nul made apparent through the latter. Now, as no raau can 
oc eupy the same standpoint as another man (43), they mast 
not only «.)o dififi rently, bat have divergencies of interests and 
vai'on*- grilles of power ; and when these do not reciprocate 
under the liw ot restraint (138), then deterioration of built-up 
nitete its ensues. This deterioration may be caused by physical 
oi by niot.il lneuns • the former being war, the latter eontro- 
vt • ii , l ho one matcml, tho other ethereal, but both having an 
Mifluonoo on the movements of mankind and his accumulations; 
and tho lattei even more than the former. 

210 For instance, when Lord Chatham rose, for tho last 
time, in his seat in tho councils of Great Britain, to implore 
conciliatory measures towards the American colonists, every 
word uttered by him in the dobato or controversy, which was 
left unheoded by the Opposition, was death to many brave men 
of the samo kindred and blood* in t|»e war that followed. Bach 
is the mflaonce of the ethereal or unseen part of man in the 
region of controversy or debate; for though it does not«aetnnlly 
mix in physical strife or war, it closely affects the same. 

211. Now a century has gone, and yet the same principle is 
patent. Words that fall from a Gladstone or a Disraeli, in their 
places in parliament, or in the national council, aro the fore- 
shadowing knells of war or are the precursors of peace. Evpry 
sentence in effect slays or preserves its thousands. The word 

* i 
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of tho Prime Minister of Great Britain^jn his ethereal attribute, 
slays the King of Ethiopia at Magdala, and preserves millions 
of Hindus in the plains of Bengal from famine. War is the 
material part or reflex of those ethereal powers or forces. As 
the parliamentary debater demolishes the arguments of bis 
opponents, or is himself defeated, so the warrior by his weapons 
conquers or dies. . * 

212. Then what brings ■ on'-riar ? — what brings on contro- 
vetsy? Opposition. , of .interests^ and'grades of power. What 
precipitates war?. Une<jtta£ premiere of opposite interests or 
unequal grades of power (lo8). And when the restraint of 
the pcoplo can no longer endure the unsettled balance of tbo 
cone of abutting interests, the cone falls, as does the molo*hill. 
The act of falling is war. And is war a necessity of mankind ? 
As much a necessity as that the overbuilt molo-hillmust fall, so 
that it may be reduced to a stable condition of opposite pressures, 
tho altitude being measured, solely by equilibrium or restraint. 
Restraint is thus also the measure of peace. Whon restraint 
becomes unendurable from the want of reciprocation of mutual 
benefits or peculiar products, then peace must end and, mathe- 
matically, war must ensue. There is no evading tho laws of 
nature: 

213. Peace, then, is no other than the period of growing up 
estrangements between the oppo&te standpoints (43), either in 
peoples, or tribes, or nations. The process is in ratio to the 
restraint put on these by domestic or international laws. Yet 
these laws bring man's laVs only, consequently changing and 
finite, cannot overturn or erode nature’s laws, i.o. the lawB of 
nature’s God, which are infinite, ‘ Hence peace is a prelude to 
war, tho consequences being equal to the accumulated forces and 
the relative length of period.'' Jfo also> war, paradoxical as it may 
appear, is, the period of fiecr^aspng estrangement; for the accu- 
mulated foroos, now unbalanced Opd let loose by the withdrawal 
of mutual restraint and forbearance, are of necessity greatest 
at the commencement of the contest j(or fall of the cone) than 
when fulling fragments re-adjnst tfietaselves at the base. This 
in rqtio between the time of declaration of war till the sig- 
nature of treaty of peace, varying as the tangent, from 0° to 
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90°. So dear is this proposition, that we exclaim, How foolish 
are people to go to war ! yet at the next instant we admit how 
unavoidable. But treaties of peace are only binding as long 
as they are onioroeable 5 and t)ius the cycle revolves. 

214. To the statesman, therefore, the propriety of war mast 
be a mere cold calculation of the rule Of three. His success 
depends on his mathematical qiibUfjeaiiona in estimating the 
times and foroes, £ 0 . the period bf Salutary peace and the 
restraint of his people.* ,T)^-WAr',e£48^witb Russia is an 
example in point; the cone of' abutting interests between 
England and that country haying been unbalanced by political 
considerations, a redaction of th& cone. Or War, wfts determined 
on. The statesmen of the time weighing the period of salutary 
peace and tlio power of the restraint of the people, demolished 
their side of the cone by eighty millions sterling, which was 
the price of that war; in other words, added that sntn to tho 
indebtedness of the nation. Russia, no doubt, did so likewise. 
The restraint of the people, frain a political point of view, 
being now re-adjusted to the altitude of the cone, the recipro-, 
cation of mutual products was then allowed to be resumed by 
a treaty of peace. A Greek poet says, ff How the gods laugh 
when they look at the actions of men." 

215. And in other arenas it is nope otherwise. Take two 
friends who havo raised a cone of friendship piled up of many 
mutual kindnesses ; bat at length let untoward circumstances 
come in and overbear restraint, sp that they bring their differ- 
ences to issue at 1 w. 

What then occurs 1 
each employs his 1 w- 
yer and incurs he 
costs of court, and t ey 
take their differei es 
from court to court ill 
the diminished altit de > 

of the Cone of priceless kindness eqmfls returning restraint, and 
they cease to war though they may not reciprocate good offices 
any more. Thus let ABO be the cone, ABB being one 
friend’s side, O B D the other friend’s. Then B D will represent 
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restraint nr power of friendship beforetheir quarrels, D $ when 
they cease their law proceedings— for some will always remain. 
While the cone ABO will represent the original power of 
mutual benefits; the cone AEG will represent the same as 
demolished. How foolish and anbeneficial it is to quarrel ! 
Bat man’s wisdom is foolishness. 

. 4 t 



CHAPTER XXXIH. 

iNTmz&o^M' Sfjmw. 

, i V 4 

21G. Intellect and sinew to a hatiOft what othoroal and 
material properties are to toad. Intellect preserves the body 
or nation from dangor and directs their movements. Intellect 
may therefore be allowe&to bare the more- responsible) position 
in the deal connection, though both are equally essential to 
each other. Thus sinew raised York Minuter and St. Paul's 
Cathedral, but intellect (trained and foriried by long study) 
arranged the parts and designed the plans. These bountiful 
edifices were the results of applied science — -intellect directing, 
•siuow performing. Without this direction, how hideous are 
the efforts of sinew, as witness the old erections at Stonehenge, 
and tho kirks of John Knox;. 

217. So in concerns that affect the commonwealth. In order 
that they may attain excellence, the holders of sinew must con- 
form to the designs of tire, holders of intellect, and without this, 
indeed, there is no preservation for when sinew exists without 
the control of intellect, unless it be preserved in natural fast- 
nesses, its possessors are crushed of* destroyed by invaders of 
higher mental development. Buck lAtbd fate of simple nations 
whoso Upper classes and rulers am void of trained intellects, 
that is, of scientific knowledge.- Inillusfcration of this fact wo 
may refer to the Peruviana, Chilians, American Indians, Hindus, 
Javanese, eta, etc., ©to. ' . ^ / 

j 218. Again, what is a regimpni^|ft^gfe the, direction of the 
intellect at its officers ; or the intellect of its 

general to guide it t They aro nitre diasses of fleshly material 
to be mown down and destroyed. Thus, intellect and sinew 
in a nation are as the body and mind of a- pawn. The principle 
is the same in great things and in small. Hence in a nation it 
is madness for the plebeians to hate the aristocracy, or for the 
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aristocracy to hate the plebeians ; v for ^ach having their respec- 
tive functions, it is by mutual restraint and forbearance, m the 
performance of mutual good offices, that the noble edifice of 
the nation, of which all form a part, is majestically reared. 
It is theirs— they cannot be disconnected therefrom. So 
should there be loyalty in all, and one towards another. 



CHAPTER XXXI?. 


TROPI0M 



219. W* have ipoyements of nations 

in their intermittent retardation (123). We 

have now to consider 'movements beyond the borders o£ a 
nation, and study tho dffeots' (hereof. Abutting and contrary 
interests we have shown (l|>8) to give off their respective 
properties beneficially to all, under the law of restraint, and this 
readily and smoothly”. Buf when contrary interests are not m 
contact, tho reciprocation of properties is more difficult, the 
channel being the more lengthened. “Contrary interests ! this 
cannot be”cnos A. “ Contrary interests there must be/' answers 
B., “if there be connection at $11. Ho contrary interests, no 
cone of pilod-up interests ;mo existence, no connection ; the 
problem is as plain as ABO*' (158). Thus, when England, or 
any other nation, sends swarms to Bettlo on foreign lauds, she 
calls those in temperate regions, colonies ; those in tropical, 
she calls possessions, ^he nomenclature betokons the different 
principles at work. Thus, in temperate colonies the immigiants 
and their offspring maintain the vigour of their cousins ot the 
old country, and betimes grow strong enongh to take care of , 
themselves ; and they do bo, if the &W of restraint is exercised 
on both sides, withbufc weakening either, but on the contrary, 
promoting each otW’1 prosperity and power, Under this same 
law, contrariety of interests nourishes trade, bringing profit 
and accumulation of capital to both- ' In the civil war in the 
United States of America we’have an example of the want of 
mutual restraint, which ended th strife and weakened both 
parties. In Canada and Australia' we hate examples to the 
contrary, with beneficent results. * 

2$0. But in tropical regions, the conditions being dissimilar, 
(though >we have the same processes, the effects of the con- 
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nection are different. We have seen the movements in the 
social system when opposite interests are in contact ( 123 ) j 
the same goes on more languidly when opposite interests are 
connected by a distant and narrow channel, as represented by 
the diagram, whore A is the Seat of empire, J? the tropical 
possession But though languidly, still surely. Lot us take 
Hindostan or India for example.* >> Jljf ^England, has energy, and 
skilled direction) 3*38#) d^jtpffcfay and manual labour 
Put those in eonnection^epd jlihprtHime processes are put in 
motion as in the working of p g^t^nip battery . eaoh gives off 
its properties till the opposite _ reservoirs uro equalized, «.e. 
exhausted ; and this ift ratio to tfewr^pective powers and ca- 
pacities. The connection then is Up longer of value to cither. 
In the meantime, while this proceed ig in operation, trade is pro- 
moted, and the middle classes of both CcWhti'ies enriched. Thna 
the connection is more popular to the middle classes than to the 



other two ; first, because tho aristocracy do hot care to be gnlle< 
m the hot plains! Of Bengal, as is evidenced by the exchange 
in their regiments to avoid the COnJahg^ttCy ; and Secondly 
because the one hundred thousand wfdidW of the line wonh 
act like their superiors, if they could- On tho whole, neithc 
gam by the connection ‘as the tttK0a passes do. Thus, fo 
the aggrandisement of the middle ol&$a|s> consisting of formers 
merchants, manufootmsirs, and foPfoLjjs^tJem on, we have ow 
huudrod thousand, felfow-suhh 4^|fe n<r off their property 
(viz. onorgy and skilll and! jlplpg t the datives of Indu 
with the same., Our «t the same time being 

enervated by the luxury jTOrajthrfogi white the same 
classes in India are BtimnfottitLhy 'ffm moral power Which then 
accumulation of riches gives t|efch over their fellow-subjects 
This u latter fact mUsfc be patent to any ope of moderatelj 
actual experience ; for n6t toSpeak* <i? ,rtfo*l f»tete»> burster* 
ing into the cities and toWns estabHsjmd by 'the BngKsh*it will 
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be seen that during these last fifty years, ■whilst the English mul 
their families have been rapidly denuded, of their properties, 
the natives have as quickly purchased them* To the former 
the process was a dying-oat one, to the latter it was a reiu- 
vigoration. To tho moral and substantial reversal of position 
who can close their eyes ? ( 

221. £ut while we hayfr mentiofted th® 1« HS of P owor tu 
England in the enorvation of W’ , W»^rvW ant, ° <i u0 ‘ loubt ' 
by strength given to her nav^r — W© 'must not lose sight of 
the immensely greater and mote insidious processes going on 
internally. Tims the excessively artifloitthstiraulat i« n of tiado 
and manufactures has VWd^.fhe prices' of provisions and 
lahonr in England herself to 'lifi altogether abnormal degree. 
Late statistics show that whije in 1820 twenty-two per cent, 
of the population were engaged in the healthy labour of agri- 
culture, only seven per cent: are so engaged now. What <loos 
this indicate? It indicates a growing want of homogeneity 
in her commonwealth, tho fostering of the "democratic and de- 
structive elements of thfc towns, and the disintegrating action 
on tho conservative and loyal elements in tho rural districts. 
And it will not stop here. Foreign and obnoxious olonionts 
must perforco in time be introduced, such 'OS wo see in Cali- 
fornia, Australia, and ^fe^v Zealand. The Chinese, with their 
cheap labour, will appear also, as they have at New 5 oik, in 
the green fields and streets 6f England. 

222. The inducement to the hitter contingency may be put 
down as follows s the English labourer, rendered independent 
by tbe monopoly he has in time gained through the smallnebs 
of his number#, may denftRd higher terms than it is profitable 
to give. The Chihatoan ia l&b'wn te^ave only 6d. a day for 
ten hours’ work in China, to ifrhioh place there is now ready 
communication. Mercantile raJea. tl^h OOtne into operation 
and importation takes place, , Sbgimsd thus may become 
Chinese in "her roots at no distent date. 1 # And how does 
this affect her status in Europe ? Countries, requiring all 

* Skriftg#>jwk through California the opportunity 

of observing tbfe"e&fe{*s of Chinese intrusion onihe Anglo-Saxon race 
settled th«r«, and the measures of preservation ifeWas calling forth. 
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hfirsons at home for the defence - of her' frontiflita, nn.wrlft* 

be .80 easily open to the intrtfsioh a^fwwd^Jid alien 
fClftsa Policy of preseiwati on. should also call for strong tnea- 
, sores on the part of Engiend' in^ia . direction ; fipwever 
distasteful these, may be .to ^he.'jni ' 
dames. MereantUe :^' ^^ v ' A 


cultural Borne ; a'ndfl__ 

223 . Bern- 
We ourselves, wheap 
to what conclusion ifcv 
ruminate on 'the rj$$f '$St 
She (India) unprejm^ut^ly..^ 
laws introctuoed^iui^i^^aj^^ 


never so; strong as agri- 
ij §ined when she ceased to 

(filar. So, let it be. 
ipter, were unaware 
^fiareturn to India, and 
[can connection upon her. 
by the strong and just 
populations of 


*~*m* #mwmm>s*is5z z 

rmrfr.liovn noAnlnn iv ' ' a *££' ' vV, / *- . ., _ 


.W «W»fori Their 

power wiH gra^ .in r4W, sp that )m^ they will desire also 
to be a free nation^ IpdiaVrel^omimy have changed ; Chris- 
tionity may.hfiv*)^ : la^^Mpoed: Well-meaning 
enthuse ^haye, upip^|^||p doubt, .taught her 
population. Jeve&$r mob, such as they, 

equality, Eng- 
Iudianiaed and 
Then, when 


the crude bat 


V rV 

instinctively .ba^a 


by cuttiug the'-'l^ 
own compact 
peasantry Uui^aip 
be more robustj 
.'ends of her filaini 
cares 


’bfthe; 



>nd will be stronger 
herselt .again on her 
fields and 1 the hardy 
b®iog poorer sbewill . 
(d$ danglintr /ai ; the 

less 

K\'' \ 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE cmm^fWS&ST, 

224. We have shows- ti&i t£« ^principles of man’s life 
is diversity of power, and diffesOitWOf Attributes, from others 
(45) : thus, in the coarse of thought, attributes may bo receding 
or approaching. In reoeding, it, is plain, tho oourscs would 
never join ; m approaching would they do SO f No ; became dis- 
agreement is the essential of life (45); Hence when two persons, 
having discordant opinions and bios, would desiro to lay these 
aside and agiee, their attraction for each other is greatest at 
first, becanse, in the distance, Shades of deference are unappre- 
ciablej when near they are perceptible, ajpd so prevent entire 
coalition. Thus if the* Course Of one thought be held to bo in 
the direct line, the other Will ,be otirved : the curve being that 
of tho hyperbola, and the direct line its asymptote j which, like 
the thoughts of separate men, however far produced, in at- 
tempted agreement never meet. And no other curve has this 
property like the thoughts of men, Thus while two men are 
seeking for one object, their thoughts Can merer be in entire 
concordance, but they must meet ott the samo platform of 
policy or investigation by 1 mutual concession. Accurate and 
true observation, then, when outside s et the domain of mathe- 
matics, like perfection jfofcy be aSstpSed by one, but need not 
be concurred in by another ($5)* $jtwe all scientific specu- 
lation is subject to questioned unscientific mind deprecates 
or avoids this. 
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225. Wjs have hitherto cottAged Ourselves as much as possibli 
to secular subjects j tra>;ttil], Jtonjtofbrj km our inquiries int< 
the labyrinths of ethics : the former befog to the world wha 
the material part is to man, the Ifttfot being to the world wha 
tho ethoreal part is. So also, as fo the organism of man, oik, 
is the reflet of the other (16), And fo the course of our 
inquiry it may be anticipated that the Statical and dynamical 
laws will equally apply to this branch' as to the former. Our 
inquiries must necessarily, in order to be complete, embrace 
tho religions and superstitions of the principal nations, and 
these must, under the principle of eu? thesis, bo analysed; and 
we onter on them, and proceed, without knowing- what may be 
the result as affecting our preconceived notion? and teachings. 

226. Of religions and superstitions there are several having 
broad demarcations, and of which toe following is a compa- 
rative list and estimate , 

Christians . « L , 301,000,000 

Buddhists £' 300,000,000 

Hindus . V , * 133,000.000 

Mohammedan* %-» , , 110,000,000 

Jowa . v t 4: T , . «.ooo,ooo 

PagaiiwandfebWiSpa^ k - * 106,000,000 

PophtodCn of v .. « 055,000,000 

And all these will^be und^^r^ Bp divided* into numerous 
sub-sects, which again havsfoofotinnntions to number and variety 
little behind the insect wOrid/*^ William Jones has pointed 
out analogies between ton classic system! pf mythology and the 
modem Uindn religion, aa HerodOtiis, 2400 years before him, 
did between toe Greek and the Egyptian. So we will com- 
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monce our inquiries on the curious phases of the human mind 
which it presents, as being the best preparatory course for 
studying the subject. And in taking this method, we in prin ; 
oiple do none otherwiso than the academies and colleges of 
the present day, whose studies are greatly applied to the 
Roratn and Greek polytheistic systems, concurrently with the 
Christian. * ^ 

227. An early divisio^ o? th§'3$iud» 'system, and ono con- 
formable to the genit^ A sej^fced the practical 

and popular belief fj^^^,t^<ittlatiye and philosophical 
doctrines.*- Wliilst the w^ifi&Qn'people addressed their hopes 
aud fears to Btocks and stones, Sod multiplied by their credulity 
and superstition the grotesqaeobjeots of t^eir veneration, some 
few of deeper thought and wider contemplation plunged into 
the mysteries of man apd nature, and endeavoured assiduously, 
if not successfully, to obtain just notions of the cause, tho 
character, and tho consequence of existence. Tho worship of 
the populace being addressed to different divinities, tho fol- 
lowers of tho several gbds naturally separated mto different 
associations, and the adorer* of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, or 
other phantoms of thei^ faith, became distinct insulated bodies 
in the general aggregate. ifhe conflict of opinions again 
divided tho Hindus into divisions,— such as the Vaishnavas, 
Saivas, Saktas, etc., etc., with their numerous subdivisions and 
schismatical sects, f whose enumeration would be tedious. Wb 
will therefore confine ourselves to noticing the peculiarities m 
the faiths of a few of the*®, referring at the same tune to some 
of their customs. „ , ». 

228. Thus the chief religious tenet of tbs Ramanujas is the 
assertion that Vishnh is Brahtfia ; thji$ be was before all worlds 
and was the cause and crqpipf all. They regard him as 
endowed with all good quaht&ei«$d with, a twofold form ; the 
supreme spirit, Para-mattoa, ok coo?®, end the gross one, the 
effect, the universe or matter, v The doctrine is hence called 
the visishthadwaita, or doctrine of the unity of attributes. He 
was at first individually emJ>odied as visible and ethereal light ; 

* Wilson’s Religion of the Hindus. 

t Some works allude to ninety pfesbandas or heresies. 
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after that as a ball of clay modeled in various forms, and 
thus became manifest in the elements and their combinations. 

229. The doctrines of Kabir are taught in a great variety of 

works in different dialects of Hindi. The Bijak or Vijak is a 
great authority amongst the Kabir Panthis in general ; it is 
written m very harmonious versb, ted with great ingonmty of 
illustration. Tho fttet do<^i?mi6'ihat ^ om God — sound and 
woman — there sprang BhH TrfpUrari; some others 

are that Jyotish is the lufohwW element, in which God mani- 
fested himself ; end Sabas Sound or word that 

expressed his essence ; the wwnap 1 ,hfaia, — tho principle of 
error and delusion* The woman is MAia, the self-bom daughter 
of the first deity, mid at once the mother and wife of Brahma, 
Vit-lmu and Siva. The "Word is from the first; the Word has 
been deposited in life. Meditate on it every moment, and yon 
will flourish like the joar plant. Por the sake of the Word 
some have died and some have resigned dominion, etc., etc. 
Although tho Kabir Panthis have withdrawn m a very essential 
point of worship from*the Hindu communion, they still preserve 
vestiges of their primitive source. They admit but ouo God, 
tho creator of the world: in opposition to the Vedanta notions 
of thu absence of every ‘quality and for m. He is endowed with 
the three gunas, or qualities of being. 

230. Of the Dadu Panthis, one or two of their doctrines may 

be noticed, viz. : list faith in God characterise all your thoughts, 
words, and deeds. $te who serveth Xsmd places confidence in 
nothing else. He 'that believeth UCt, in one God hath an un- 
settled mind ; he W$l he ip s6rr^W^,th0ugh in the possession 
of nchfcs, but God ^/Sit with humility at the 

foot of God, and rid youreelvea^C^je impurities of yOur bodies. 
Bo fearless, and let $0 mbriat hquB^cS pervade yon. Meditate 
on Him by whom all thiog^'w^-ptade. The learned and the 
Qazis are fools ; of what avii-f^W^fhe heaps of books which 
they have compiled ? 

231. The ascetic professors of Madhwacharya’s school adopt 
the external appearance of the l?and», laying aside the Brahr 
rainical cord; carrying a staff and a water-pot, going bare- 
headed, etc. The essential dogma of the sect is the identifies- 
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tfem of Vishnu with the Supreme Spirit, as the pre-existent 
o&uso of the universe. Life, they sty, is oue and eternal, de- 
pendent upon the Supreme Spirit, and indissolubly connected 
with, but not the same as, him, An important consequence of 
this doctrine is the denial of Moksha, or that of the absorption 
into the universal spirit, andloss^f independent existence, after 
death. The Snpremo Beirig rqgfU^ in .Ytttkunfcha, invested 
with ineffable splendour, bring t €# h^Nrad also of glory, the 
earth, and personified te pleases to associate 

with Mata, the three* <tttri^nt6S *j$ti immSfe^ted as Vishnu, 
Brahma, and Siva, for the oreatioto, protection, and destruction 
of the world. This doctrine has been computed by tho fol- 
lowers of Eabir into the legend of the begetting the Hiudu 
Triad by Mata, and her subsequent union with her sons. 

282. Liberation from future terrestrial existence is the 
objeot of every form of Hindu worship* The prevailing notion 
,of the means of such emancipation is the reunion of the spiritual 
man nitli that primitive spirit Which CommuttWfcea its individual 
portions to all nature, hutS which received them, when duly 
purified, again into its essence. -Their Moksha is of two kinds 
•—one perpetual residence . in paradise, With the possession of 
Divine attributes j the other elevation to heaven, which is free 
from the influence of Mein. 

283. The Karta Bhajas, or worshippers of the Creator, are a 

sect of very modern origin, having beoft founded no longer 
than thirty years ago by Jtama Saran Pala. The chief pecu- 
liarity of this sect is the ^ doctrine of the absolute divinity of 
the Guru, at least as being the present Krishna, or the man 
God. . **4 'j 4 \ ; 

234. The Dandis, or meadfrnnt” , asew,' adore Nirguna, the 
deity devoidof attribute i>r passion. 

235. The Jogia or Yogis bri|oYe ( thrii whed the vital spirit 
of the body is united to the unive$w!’ Spirit, which is identical 
with Siva, that their body is liberated from the clog of material 
incumbrance, and ma n thus acquires an entire command over all 
worldly substance. He can make himself lighter than all the 
lightest substances, heavier than the heaviest ; can become as 
vast and minute as he pleases ; can traverse all space ; can am- 
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inkfco a dead body by transferring his spirit into it from his 
own frame; can render himself invisible ; can obtain all objeOts ; 
becomes equally acquainted with the past, present, and future; 
and is finally united with Siva, and consequently exempted from 
being born again upon, earth. These superhuman faculties 
are acquired in various degrees according to the greater or 
less perfection withMfl^h ^dilatory processes have been 
performed. ? \ 4 ^ * 4 

230. Tho Aglioris iti fcbe^fqrl&s cl worship requiro human 
victims. % ' » 

237. The Safefcas worship the power or energy of the Drvme 
nature m action, #»d are very numerous amongst all classes of 
Hindus. This active energy is personified, but tho form it 
takes depends on' the bias of tho worshipper. The worship of 
the female principle as distinct from divinity, appeal's to have 
originated in tho literal interpretation of tho metaphorical lan- 
guage of tho Vedas, in which .the will or purpose to create the , 
universe is, represented as originating from the Creator, and 
co-evistent with hint as his bride and part of bnnself. First, 
desire was formed in his mind, and. that became the original 
productive seed* '' 

23G. Tho Udasi sect was established by Uharmachand, 
grandson of Nanak. The doctrine taught by Nanak appears 
to have differed little from that of Kafiir. The whole body 
of poetical and mythological fiction was retained, whilst the 
liberation of ,tho spirit from the deprive deceits ot Maia, and 
its purification by acts of benevolence and self-denial, so as 
to make it identief^’feven ii^Ufb wi&b its Divme source, were 
tho great objects $ the d 6 vdi^||l%ey sing,— 

“ Then art the^jerdj, fco-Tlsee bS prais_. 

Ail life is’with Thee. - iv , 

Thou art fcttv t&r&ak 'mlhpt SSby child . 

All happiSi^*®3W grace,” etc , etc. 

„ > 

239. Tho Jains would require far more room than could b 
devoted to them here, The*?, legend# and principles seem t 
hare a close parallel with Ttadhism. They are 9 H* born 
number of times and in a variety of characters before the 
arrivo at the state of Tirthankara, altar which, their atfcaitanei 
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of Divine knowledge is the work of self-denial and ascetic 
meditation. In the life of Mahavira, it is related that, on the 
spirit of Nandana returning to the earth, it was first animated 
in the womb of tho wife of a Brahmin ; but Mahendra dis- 
approving of the receptacle as of low caste, transferred it to 
tho womb of Trisala, wifo of Siddhartha, princo of Pavana. The 
fifty-six nymphs of tho universe assisted at his birth; and his 
consocratiou was performed by §ukr a and the other sixty-three 
ludras. During tlio first six years of his peregrination, Ma- 
havira observed frequent Justs of several months' duration. 
During this time one of the inferior spirits of tho heavens 
assailed him in vain with a variety of horror^ and temptations. 
Makavira’s pious abstraction was unbroken, and his period of 
self-denial ended in perfect exemption from human infirmities. 
Mahavira's fame began to be widely diffused, and some of the 
most eminent Brahmins were converted. 

240. The first Indrabliuti or Gautama has been considered 
as the same with the Gautama of the Budhists, tho son of 
Maiadovi,* the author pf Indian metaphysics. The subject is 
yet doubtful, but the Gautama + of the Budhists, son of Sud- 
„ dhodana % and Maia, was a Ksliattriya, a prince of royal or 
warrior caste. All 1 tho Jain traditions make their Gautama a 
Brahmin, Tho persons therefore cannot be identified, whether 
they be historical or fictitious personages, 

211. According to the Jain system, wo find the vital prin- 
ciple recognised as a real existence, animating in distinct por- 
tions different bodies, and condemned to suffer the consequences 
of its actions by migrations through variqus forms. The reality 
of elementary matter is also asserted, as well as of gods, demons, 
heaven, and hell. An eternal and presiding First Cause forms 
no part of the Jain ereed, nor do the Jains admit the soul or 
spirit, as distinct from the living principle. All existence is 
divisible into two heads, — Jiva, or life, the living and sentient 
principle ; and Ajiva, or inertia, inanimate matter. Both those 
are uncreated and imperishable. Their forms and conditions 


•Maia, 

t Gandam% *j 
X Thoadodana, ] 


See legend ’of Burraeao Budha, by 
Bigandet, quoted farther on. 
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may change, but they are never destroyed; and with the 
exception of unusual cases in which a peculiar living principle 
ceases to be subject to bodily aots, both life and matter proceed 
in a certain course ; and at stated periods the same forms, the 
same characters, and the same events aro repeated. 

2 J 2. The Moksha of the J ains is exemption from the incidents 
of life, and is not incompatible with the enjoyment of Nirvan,* 
which means extinct, or gone out, as a fire — set, as a heavenly 
luminary — dofunct, as a saint who has passed away; implying 
profound calm. It is not annihilation, but unceasing apathy, 
according to Colebrooko.f Upon the whole, the doctrines of 
the Jains is a system of quietism, calculated to render those 
who follow it perfectly innocuous, and to inspire them with 
apathetic indifference towards both this world und the next. 

243. The Sadhs are distinguished from other Hindus by 
professing the adoration of one Creator, and by personal and 
moral observances which entitle thorn, in their own estimation, 
to the appellal ion of Puritans. Of their tenets wo Van only 
give the slightest abstract, viz.: They acknowledge but one God, 
who made and can destroy them, to whom there is none superior, 
and to whom therefore alone is thoir worship due, — not to earth, 
nor tone, nor metal, nor wood, nor trees, nor any created 
tiling. There is but one Lord, and the Word of the Lord. He 
who meditates on falsehoods, practises falsehood and commits 
sin ; and ho who commits sin falls into hell. Bo modest and 
humble. Never lie nor speak ill at $ny time. Lot your tongue 
be employed in the praise of God. Never steal. Never ima- 
gine ovil, nor let your eyes rest on improper objects, whether 
on mail, woman, dances, or shows. Listen not to calumny, 
nor covet anything* God is the giver of all things ; as your 
trust is in Him, so shall you* remain. Never eat nor drink 
‘intoxicatiug substances. Efotf not down your head in the 
presence of idols or men. Let a man wed one wife, and a 
woman one husband. Let women be obedient to mem Fear 

*Neiban. See legend of Burmese Budha, by Bigandefc, quoted 
farther on. 

f Distinction without a difference. 
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not necromancy, and be not superstitious. Seek the will of 
the Lord. 

241. 'Rio S&tnamis also adoro one God, but they borrow 
their notions of creation from the Vedanta philosophy. To 
them worldly existence is an illusion, or the work of Maia, the 
^primitive character of Bhavaai, the wife of Siva. They recog- 
nise, accordingly, the whole Hindu pantheon ; and although 
they profess to worship only one god, they pay reverence to 
what they consider manifestations of his nature visible m the 
Avatars, particularly Kama and Krishna. 

215. The Sunyavadis ha ve an atheistical creed. They say, 
wlml we behold is vacuity. Theism and atheism, Maw and 
Brahma, — all is false, all is error ; — the globe fhelf, the egg 
of Brahma, the seven JDwjpas and nine Khan das, heaven and 
earili, the sun and moon, etc., etc. Speech, hearing, and dis- 
cussion are emptiness, and substance itself no more. Let every 
man meditate on himself, nor make his soiLcomm union known 
to another : let him be worshipper and the worship. There is 
no other but myself, and I talk of another from ignorance. In 
the same way as 1 see myself in a glass, I see myself in others ; 
but it is an error to think that what I see i£ not my face, but 
that of another. Father and mother arc nonentities; l am 
the infant and the old man, the wise man and the fool, the 
male and female, etc., etc. 

24d, Such arc a few of the most cursory referoncos to the 
doctrinos of the various Hindu sects, — a complete exposition 
would fill volumes Leaving this subject, wo will notice a few 
of their more remarkable practices ; it will, however, bo ad- 
mitted that they embrace all the theisms and atheisms that aro 
to be found in Europe. ‘Some of the most striking peculiari- 
ties in the practices of the Ramanujas are the individual pre- 
paration and scrupulous privacy of their meals.* They must 
not eat in cotton garments, but having bathed most put on wool- 
len or silk attire. The teachers allow their select pupils to assist 
them* but in general all the Ramanujas cook for themselves ; 

* These peculiarities have also been fully described in the Hakayit 
Abdulla, translated by the author. 
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and should the meal during this process, or whilst they are 
eating, attract oven the looks of a stranger, the operation is 
instantly stopped, and the viands buried in the ground. A 
similar delicacy in ihis respect prevails amongst other classes 
of Hindus, especially the Rajaput families, but it is not carried 
to preposterous an extent. * 

217. The D.indis, properly so called, and the Tridandis, of 
the Vaishnavas, are the only legitimate representatives of the 
fourth asrama, or mendicant life* into which the Hindu, accord- 
ing to the instructions of his inspired legislators, is to enter 
after passing through the previous stages of student, house- 
holder, and hermit. It is not necessary, however, to have gouo 
through the wholo of the previous career, as the Brahmin may 
pass, through any of the first orders, to the last at once. Ho is 
then to take up his staff and waterpot, to derive from begging 
such portion of food as is sufficient for mere sustenance, and to 
devote the remainder of his days to holy study and pious medi- 
tation. 

2 18. The Dandis of every description have a peculiar mode 
of disposing of their doad, putting them into coffins and bury- 
ing them, or when practicable, committing them to some 
sacred stream. The reason for this is, their being prohibited 
tho use of fire on any account. Many of them practise the 
Yoga, and profess to work miracles, although with less success 
than some members of tho order in the days of tho author of 
" Diibistau,” who specifies one Dandadhari as ablo to suspend 
his breath for three hdurs, bring milk from his veins, cut bones 
with hair, and put eggs into a narrdw-mouthed bottle without 
breaking them. 

An exhibition at Madras, which excited considerable curiosity, 
consisted in an old Brahmm sitting in the air.* 

249. The Paramahansas, in some cases, pretend to have 
attained a high degree of perfection, in proof of which they 
go naked in all weathers, never fcpeak, and never indicate any 
natural want. What is brought to them as alms or food by any 

f 

* W© have seen the explanation. Tho trick w&b very transparent. 
—Author. 
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person is received by tlic attendants, whom tlioir supposed 
sanctity, or a confederation of interests, attaches to them; aud 
by these attendants they are fed aud served on all occasions, 
as if they were helpless infants. 

250. The Aghoris, in proof of their indifference to worldly 
objects, eat and drink whatever is given them, oven ordure 
and carrion. They smear their bodies also with excrement, 
and carry it about with them in a wooden cup or skull, cither 
to swallow it, if by doing so they can get a few pico, or 
to throw it upon tho person, or into the houses, of those who 
lefusn to comply with their demands.* 

251 . The IJrddhnbahus extend ono or both arms above their 
heads, till they remain of themselves thus elevated. They also 
close tho list, and tho nails, being necessarily suffered to grow, 
make their way between the metacarpal bones and completely 
perforate the hand. 

252. The Akasinukhis hold up thoir face to the sky ti]\ the 
muscles of the back of the neck become contracted and retain 
it in that position. 

253. The Kara Lingis go naked, and to mark their triumph 
over sensual desires affix an iron ring and chain on the male 
organ.' f 

25 1. Tho Kanchiiliyas are distinguished by a peculiar rite, 
the object of which is to confound all tbo ties of foinalo 
alliance, and to enforce noL only a community of women 
amongst the votaries, bat to disregard even the natural 
restraints. On occasions of worship tho female votaries are 
said tp deposit their upper vests in a box in charge of the 
Gum. At the close of tjie usual rites, tho male worshippers 
take each a vest from tho box, and the female to whom the 
garment appertains, be she ever so near of kin to him, is the 
partner for tho time of his licentious pleasures. 

255. The Karari are worshippers of Devi in her terrific 
forms. They attempt to offer up human beings, even to this 

# This is begging with a vengeance ! 

f The Kayans of Borneo transfix the same organ by a brass nail, with 
an opposite intention.— See Bbooks, Bubns, etc., on Borneo. 
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present day, otherwise they pay their devotions by inflicting 
upon themselves bodily tortures, and pierce their flesh with 
hooks or spits, run sharp-pointed instruments through their 
tongues and cheeks, recline on beds of spikes, or gash them- 
selves with knives. These observances occur principally 
during the Charak Puja, in Bengal, and are unknown any- 
where else.* 

* In our time they were observed at Singapore. Men having bom 
strung at the head of & tmersirg pole with an iron hook through 
the tendon of the shoulder Autiioh. 



CHAPTER XXX VII. 
ttUDHISM. 

257. On this phase of religion, Professor Wilson gmvi *omo 
valuable information, which we will quote before proceeding 
with what will be tho principal object of this chapter. Eight 
deified Budhas aro enumerated. How many of the list given* 
are real personages is very questionable, Sakja, as identifi- 
able with Gautama, was possibly the founder, in the sixth or 
sevonth century before ChristLmty, of the Binlhistic S 3 slum as 
it now exists. Tho names of the cities in which these Budhas 
are said to* have been born or to have appeared in hunun form 
are not verifiable, with tho exception of Benares. They con- 
tribute, ihcreforo, to throw doubt on the reality of tho persons. 
Tho extravagant periods assigned to their lives is another 
suspicious cjreumstanoo. 

258. Much has beou written and much has been sud, in 
various places about Budkaj and copious and authentic as I ho 
information is, yet it is incomplete, and much remains for 
oriental scholars to accomplish before it can be said that tho 
materials for such a history aro complete. Budhism was in a 
highly flourishing slate in India in the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity, and it is not extraordinary that some indications of 
its diffusion should have found their way to Syria and Egypt. 
Clement of Alexandria, who lived towards the close of the 
second century, had evidently heard of the monastic practices 
and peculiar movements of the Budhists. Prom Cyril of 
Jerusalem, and Ephraim, writers of the fourth century, we learn 
that Budhism tainted some of the heresies of tho early Christian 
Church, especially the Maniohasan, which latter term means 
Indian heresy. Sanscrit works were carried into China two 
years before Christ ; but it was not till after a.d. 70, the date 


* Religion of the Hindus, vol. ii. 
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of tho introduction of Budhism into China, that they wore 
imported in any number. 

25'J. The leading doctrine of tho Budhists coincides so re- 
markably with what has been shown to be the tenets of tlio 
Jams of Hindostan, that we quote it ; viz. : Utter extinction, 
as the great end and object of life is the fundamental and in 
some respects peculiar feature. u Nirvana ” is literally a blow- 
ing out, as if of a candlo — annihilation. It has been objected 
that Budhism recognises a system of rewards and punishments 
after death ; and no doubt its cosmology is copiously furnished 
with heavens and hells. But this it has in common with Brah- 
minism; it is part of the scheme of transmigration, — tho 
wicked are punished, the good rewarded. But the punish- 
ments and rewards are only in proportion to bad or good 
deeds; and when they have been balanced, the individual 
returns to earth to run up a fresh score — to incur, in fact, a 
fresh infliction of suffering; lifo being tho cause of evil, 
from which there is nO escape but by finally ceasing to be. 
They say, Whenco came existing things ? — From your own 
nature — swabhavat. Where do you go to after life?— Into 
other forms, through tho same inherent tendeucy. Where 
do you go to finally ? — Into vacuity — sunyotta. Professor 
Wilson adds that “this is the meaning of Nirvana, as shown 
in numerous passages, both in Sanscrit and Pali.” 

200. The Rev. M. Bigandefc,* a learned French missionary, 
has furnished one of -the best translations that wo have seen 
of the legend of Gaudama (Gautama) ; wo therefore make short 
extracts from it.f The translator informs us that tho manu- 
script from which the translation was made was brought from 
Ava, the scat of Budhist learning ; the original text was in the 
Pali language, from which it was ronderod into Burmese by a 
native pundit. 

“About a hundred thousand worlds ago, of tho most 
excellent Budha, while residing in the regions of Joocita, 
under the name of Thoumeda, it was rumoured under extra- 

* We learn now Bishop Bigandet. 

t Jour. Indian Arch. 
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ordinary commotions and glnddeniug tidings, that ho should 
make his appearance in the world as a Phra, who would open 
a way to all for deliverance from the endless series of count- 
less existences to which men aro doomed, lu selecting the 
medium by which he should appear in the world, he fixed lua 
choice upon the caste of princes, a$ most becoming his high 
calling, making Thoadodona his father. In choosi »g his mother, 
ho required that she should be one who had lived in the prac- 
tice of virtue and all observances prescribed bylaw. Tn the 
great and glorious Princess Main these conditions alone were 
found. After a short sojourn in tho delightful garden of Nau- 
« la wan, he descended into this world and incarnated in the 
womb of tin* glorious Mai a. Piiuco Thoadodaria being troubled 
at u dream which tho Princess Maia related to him, ho sent 
for sixty-four Pounlias, who interpreted tho same, and told 
him to banish all anxious thoughts, for a son would bo born 
who would grow up and become a mighty ruler, whoso sway 
the whole human race will acknowledge. At tho moment tho 
Phra entered Moia'ft womb a groat commotion was felt through- 
out tho four elements, and thirty-two wonders simultaneously 
appeared. A light of incomparable brightness illuminated 
suddenly ten thousand worlds, tho blind recovered their sight, 
the deaf heard, and the dumb spoke, the bent stood erect, the 
lame walked, tho prisoners were lot loose, hell was extin- 
guished, the doomed wore relieved, peace and goodwill reigned, 
(»tc., etc. Tho trees even seemed to share the joy that Budha 
had thus been conceived. Maia approached ono ol the 
resplendent ingiing trees, with the intention of breaking a 
small branch and carrying it away ; and whilst aho was in tins 
position, admiring the slender bough sho held in her hand, bho 
gave birth to a son. The four chief Brahmas received the 
new-boni infant on a golden network, and placing him in tho 
presence of his happy mother, said, i 0, Princess, joy to theo 
in this precious and wonderful fruit of your womb ! 9 Now 
they were about to put him in a beautiful piece of cloth, when 
he freed himself and stood firm and erect, exclaiming at the 
same time, * Here is my last birth j there shall bo to me no 
other state of existence. I am the greatest of all beings/ ” 
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261. The inhabitants of Dewah, joining those of Kapilawot, 
sob out for the luttor country with the'newly-bom infant, to 
whom they rendered the greatest honour. As the child was 
to bo the instrument of pro meting the welfare and merits of 
all mortals, they gave him the name of Theidat. 

262. After numerous narrations, which are too long for trail - 
seuption, we are told that the Phra, while reclining on his 
couch, was surrounded by a crowd of young damsels, whoso 
beauty equalled that of tho daughters of the nats. These 
executed all sorts of dances to the sound of ravishing sym- 
phony, and displayed in all their movements the graceful forms 
of their elegant and well-shaped persons, in order to tempt 
him. But all was in vain. After this, on seeing the contor- 
tions caused by their disappointment, as they fell down m 
heaps, the scene made a strong impression on the Phra, and 
liis heart was thus sot free from the am of concupiscence, and 
his contempt for worldly pleasures confirmQd. They now 
appeared to him as loathsomo and putrid carcases. 

26tf. The Phra, moving away, had scarcely crossed the 
threshold of the gate before the tempter again endeavoured 
to thwart his pious designs. Manli Nat (the devil) resolved to 
prove at him from retiring into solitude and becoming a Budha. 
Htaudiug m the air, ho cried aloud : “ Pnnce Theidat, do not 
attempt to lead tho life of a recluse. Seven days hence you 
will become a Tsekiawade; your sway will extend over the 
four great islands. Boturn forthwith to your palace.” " Who 
are you ? ” replied the Phra. “ I am Manh Nat ” (the devil), 
cried tlio voice. * U 1 know,” said the Phra; “ but 1 must 
resist thee,” * The tempter* then, pushed on by his three 
wicked propensities, — concupiscence, ignorance, and anger, — 
did not part for a moment from the Phra, but as a shadow 
clung to him from day to day, endeavouring to obstruct 
his course towards becoming a Budha, But the Phra 
trampled down all worldly and human considerations, despis- 
ing power as vanity and illusion. The Phra now undertook a 
great fast, which was carried to such a degree of abstemious- 
ness, that he scarcely allowed himself a,grain of rice a day, 
and finally he denied himself even this feeble pittance. But 
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the nats, who observed his excessive mortification, inserted 
nat food through the pores of liis skin. The fame of the Plira 
having spent six years in solitude, addicted to meditation 
and mortification, spread abroad like tho sound of a faint bell 
hung in the vault of the skies. 

204. He now proceeded to the river Neritaara to bathe, in 
order to obtaiu supreme intelligence ; p>nd having undressed 
himself, ho went into the river. 

205. lie was again attacked by Manh Nat, who caused a 
strong wind to blow with such extraordinary violence that it 
brought down tho tops of tho mountains. But after various 
prodigious devices, which were resisted by the Phra, the devil, 
unable to control his passion any longor, throw his formidable 
weapons at him : but they only became converted into garlands 
of flowers. Swords that could cut through tho hardest of 
rocks were employed with no better success. The devil at 
length fled, disheartened and discomfited, to tho country of 
Wathawatti. 

260. Looking from their seats, tho angels rent tho air with 
their oxnltations at tho glorious victory of the Phra over the 
devil. When this great wonder took place, ten thousaud 
worlds were shaken twelve times. Tho Phra had now arrived 
at that state of perfection which excludes all passions. 

267. The Phra had now becomo Budha — having triumphed 
over the laws of mutability, having mastered tho laws tliat 
rule tho universe, and having totally disengaged himself from 
the sins of concupiscence and other passious. " Follow me,” 
said he now to the Kahuna, "and I will show you how to reach 
tho acme of perfection.” The Rahans then believed that ho was 
the Budha. Budha then began to preach tho law, unfolding 
successively the various merits obtained by almsgiving, a strict 
performance of all the duties and practices of the law, and 
above all the renouncing of the pleasures of this world. By 
his teaching he converted princes and men, Ratho becoming 
his first lay disciple. 

268. The reverend and learned missionary affixes to his 
translation a copious comment from which we will make a few 
extracts. “ Tho Badhists,” he says, " acknowledge three pro- 
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cions things, viz. Budha, his law, and the assembly of the per- 
fect. Bud ha means wise or intelligent. Phra is an expression 
convoying the highest sense of respect. The present revo- 
lution of nature is privileged, according to Budhists, beyond all 
others. Metempsychosis is one of the fundamental doctrines 
of Budhism ; that is, the continual transition from one exist- 
ence to another. The Cochin Chinese, in their religious 
legends pretend that Budha was conceived and born from 
Maia in a wonderful manner, not resembling at all wliat takes 
place according to tho order of nature. In the Bndhtatic 
system of cosmogony, 100,000 worlds form one system, subject 
to tho same immutable changes and revolutions which affect 
this one which we inhabit/* 

209. “ Budha labours during his morjtal career for the benefit 
of all living beings, bringing them finally to Nciban. In tho 
images of Budha, tho head is invariably covered with sharp 
points resembling thorns. Another principle of the Budhistic 
religion, is that man doos not differ from tho beast in nature. 
The beasts they believe to have souls, differing from man only 
in degree. When a beast has progressed so far as to discern 
between bad and good, it is ripe, or fit to become man/* Our 
missionary adds, <r that ignorance brings everywhere super- 
stition in its train. Tho most prolific source of superstition 
being belief in the existence of countless good and evil nats, 
with whom tho imagination of Budhists has peopled the 
world. Budha proaclied to men of all conditions, without 
exception. He opened before all the way that leads to Neiban ; 
made no distinction between men and men, except that whicli 
is drawn by virtue and vice — merits ancl demerits. He allowed 
every man to approach him and take rank amongst his dis- 
ciples. Faith in his doctrine entitled all to be. his followers, 
to their seat amongst the perfect. His doctrines thus offended 
the Brahmins (the sacerdotal caste), and gave rise to a bloody 
strife, which ended in the extermination or expulsion of the 
Budhists from Hindostan/* 

270. Professor Wilson has shown how subdivided the 
Hindus are into sects whose diversities and modifications of 
faith and practice aro most incongruous and perplexing. Wc 
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ourselves bad a list of seventy-two castes enumerated in an 
assembly of only 2,400 of them. When Budhism has the sumo 
critical learning applied to it (for we have not had tho pnvi- 
logo of knowing that this has boon dono), we may anticipate 
that tho system will be found to bo oven more divorso in its 
developments and comminutions than Hinduism. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

TAUHID IIAIIT. 

271. Tins attempted innovation in the Mohammedan religion 
by the Emperor Akbar, requires a short notice as affecting our 
present subject. Professor Wilson says that Mohammedan 
historians could not be expected to dwell with complacency 
upon a deviation from the doctrines of Islam ; accordingly no 
menf ion of the new tenets of Akbar occurs in the works of 
Forishta, or of other annalists. 

272. The bias which Akbar felt in the favour of innovafion 
is said to have commenced in the twenty-fourth year of his 
reign, and is with great probability ascribed to the discredit 
brought on religion by the acrimony of polemical disputes, 
which took place between the expounders of the law and the 
prophets. In this manner much scandnl was occasioned, and 
the controversies between the Shiah and the Sunni, tho Hani- 
fiah and the Shafiah, the ad vocal e of authority and the assertor 
of independent reason, inflicted injuries on the firbt principles 
of the Mohammedan faith . Concurrent circumstances conspired 
to extend the mischief, and amongst other effects to unsettle 
the orthodoxy of the emperor. The emperor thus came to 
admit to his royal presence advocates of different and peculiar 
tenets. From tho confliction of notions, with which he thus be- 
came familiar, ail his ideas were confounded ; so ho proceeded 
to select and compose a religion for himself. The Brahmins 
of the Hindu religion in the meantime gradually grow in 
favour, and were admitted to him in private for nocturnal con- 
ferences. The emperor, however, did not confine his inquiries to 
them ; but amongst the many religious characters that found 
access to his court were certain learned men of the Franks, 
named padres, the head* of whom is styled Papa, exercising 
authority over princes and kings. They introduced the Injil, 
the doctrine of tho Trinity, and the religion of Christ. The 
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emperor ordered the gospel to bo road and translated, and in 
place of the inceptive bismillah, ho adopted the formula, Ai 
nami we .Tern Kmto. “ Praise to thee, who art without tli) 
like, 0 God!" 

273. But a profligate raja, called Birbal, corrupted the 
emperor by arguing that the sun, as the type nf all perfection 
and the source of lift' and light, was entitled to human vene- 
ration. Thus prayers borrowed from the Hindus became to 
bo formally addressed to tho sun at sunrise and at midnight. 
Again, tho emperor on Now Tear's Bay worshipped fire in 
public. As it is asserted in tho Koran that all children art' 
bom in faith, Akbar determined to pat this to the te4 of 
experiment. He procured tweuly infants, whom hit ordered to 
be In ought up in a retired place separate from all communi- 
cation. At tho expiration of a few years such as survived 'wore 
liberated, when it was found they could not talk at all ! 



CHAPTER XXXfX. 

CLASSIC ROME. 

271. Of tho current of thought in ancient Rome wo obtain 
an excellent idea by a perusal of the works of Cicero, one 
of the most emiueut of lior thinkers and statesmen, and we 
perceive how for such men wdre influenced by the popular 
religion of that day. In his discourses on the nature of the 
gods, ho mentions with as much vividness, as if it had only 
occurred yesterday, that ho visited his friend C. Cotta's study, 
whom he found in conversation with C. Velleius, the senator, 
and ono of the ablest of the Epicureans ; Q. Lucihus 13albus 
was also there — a man proficient in the doctrine of the Stoics. 
So, as soon as Cotta saw Cicero, ho said, “ You are coiuo very 
seasonably, for I aru having a dispute with Velleius on an 
important subject.” 

275. Thus we see at first glance that the most sago of the 
Romans were not inaccord. From the argument s that followed, 
which wore apparently led off by Velleius, we oxtract here 
and there short expressions of each disputer, taken at random, 
but sufficient for our purpose. The doctrines of tho various 
schools of ethics are exposed as “the dreams of dotards” by 
one of the disputers, and not much less absurd than “the 
fables of the poets,” who owe all their power of doing harm to 
the sweetness of their language, and who have represented the 
gods “as enraged with anger and inflamed with hist ;” who have 
brought before our eyes their wars, battlos, combats, wounds ; 
tlicir hatreds, dissentions, discords, births, deaths, complaints, 
and lamentations, their indulgettcies in all kinds of intem- 
perance, tlioir adulteries, their chains, their amours with mortals, 
and mortals begotten by immortals* To these idle and ridicu- 
lous flights of the poets are added the “prodigious stories 
invented by the Magi and the Egyptians also,” which were of 
the same nature ; together with the “extravagant notions of the 
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multitude at all time 5 *, wlio, from total ignorance of truth, are 
always fluctuating in uncertainty 

To Epicurus is ascribed “ the idea of the existence of the 
gods in the impression which nature herself has made on the 
minds of men, i,e. antecedent conception of the fact in the 
mind, without which nothing can be understood.” 

276. “Surely the mighty power of the Infinite Being is most 
worthy of our great and earnest contemplation, the nature of 
which we must necessarily undei’stand to be such that every- 
thing in it is jnado to correspond complotoly to some other 
answering part.” 

277. “ The ignorant vulgar believe that deities have members 
like ours, and Hint they make use of them, by holding the bow, 
the spear, and the lightning; and though they cannot behold 
them, }ot they cannot, entertain fcho thought of a deity doing 
nothing. The Egyptians hold up beasts to bo sacred except- 
ing those that arc of advantage to man.” 

278. “The deity, they say, is constantly meditating on his 
own happiness ; for he has no other idea that can possibly 
occupy his mind.” 

271). “ What think you of those who have assorted that the 
whole doctrine concerning the immortal gods was the inven- 
tion of politicians, whose view was to govern, by religion, that 
part of tlm community which reason could not influence ? ” 

280. “ The divinity oE the world being now clearly perceived, 
we must acknowledge the same divinity to be likewise in the 
stars, which aro formed from tho lightest and purest part of 
cottier, without a mixture of any other matter; and that being 
altogether hot and transparent, we may justly say they have 
life, sense, and understanding.” 

281. But the reciprocating movements of tho planets seem 
1 o have puzzled the controvonaialists, for one says. “As those 
move in a manner contrary to nature, it shows that their 
movements aro voluntary 

282. Again : “ the philosophers arc like the unlearned multi- 
tude, being unable to form any idea of tho immortal gods 
except under tho clothing of a human figure.” 

283. “ It follows, (from previous argument) that tlio world 

. N 
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has life, sense, reason, and understanding, so is consequently 
a deity.” 

284. " The fixed stars in their porpetuql courses, with that 
admirable and incredible regularity of theirs, so plainly declare 
a divine power and mind to be in them, that he, who cannot 
perceive that they also are endowed with divine power, must 
be iucapable of all perception whatever.” 

285. "Men who have done important public scrvico are 
justly esteemed as deities, Since their souls subsist and enjoy 
eternity, from whence they are perfect and immortal beings.” 

286. " But from the productions of men, and the useful in- 
ventions of men, have arisen fictitious and imaginary deities, 
which have been the foundation of false opinions, pernicious 
errors, and wretched superstitions. The stories (oven of 
Homer) contain the greatest weakness and levity, but are 
believed with the most implicit folly/' 

287. " When you say that, if a wicked man dies without 
suffering for his crimes, the gods inflict a punishment on his 
children, his children’s children, and all liis posterity. Oil, 
wonderful equity of the gods 1 What city could endure the 
maker of a law which should condemn a son or a grandson for 
a crime committed by a father or a grandfather ? ” 

288. “ Let us first consider whethor providence governs tho 
world, or whether providence particularly regards mankind.” 

289. "Now the globes of the stars far surpass the magni- 
tude of our earth.” 

290. " The earth, which iB the ninth globe and occupies the 
centre, is immovable j and, being the lowest, all others gravitate 
towards it.” 

291. " Consider yonr body duly, not yourself, as mortal ; for 
it is not yonr outward form which constitutes your being, but 
your mind ; not that substance which is palpable to the senses, 
but your spiritual nature. Kimo, then, that you are a god ; for 
a god it must be, which flourishes and feels and recollects and 
foresees and, governs, regulates and moves the body oyer 
which it is set, as a supreme ruler does the world which is 
subject to him. for as that Sternal Being moves the world, 
so the mind moves man.” 
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292. "To speak truly, superstition has extended itself 
through all nations, oppressing the intellectual energies of men, 
betraying him into endless imbecilities.” 

“ There is no fear that true religion can be endangered by 
the demolition of superstition.” 

" Those philosophers who introduce a chain of eternal causos, 
of absolute necessity, despoil the human soul of its freo will, 
and bind it hand and toot to the necessity of late.” 

293. “ Yet we cannot say that the motion of our freo will is 
an effect without cause, for its proper nature is the cause of 
this effect.” 

294. “ Wo elaborate that most glorious of philosophic doc- 
tiiues, — tho all-sufficiency of virtue, — and provo that virtue 
con .secure our perpetual bibs without foreign appliances and 
assistances/’ 

295. "Our argument has been of the greatest importance.* 
It concerns our altars, our hearths, our temples, nay, even the 
walls of our city, which priests hold sacred ; you, (sic) who by 
roligiou defend Rome better than she is defended by her 
ramparts. This is a cause which cannot be abandoned without 
impiety.” 


* Yet of little avail I— Auihob. 



CHAPTER XL. 

CLASSIC CHINA. 

296. Wb havo considered the properties of man and beast, 
and have not been able to fully prove the latter devoid of 
reason (91). It is enrious to note, that when wo come to scan 
the Chinese religion, the religion of one of the most ancient 
and civilized nations of the world, we find the learned syno- 
logues doubting as to whether thoy should sot thorn down as 
devoid of religion or not. In thus judging of tlio Chinese, 
how much is to bo attributed to prejudice, how much to syn- 
chronous polarity, how much to personal reflected action, must 
bo left to the reader’s own experience when ho peruses this 
chapter. 

“ Tbo year of Mencius’ birth * was probably tho fourth of tlio 
Emperor Leeh, b.c. 371. He lived to the ago of eighty-four, 
dying in tho year B.C. 288, and twenty-sixth of the Emperor 
Nan, with whom terminated the long sovereignty of tho Chau 
dynasty. The first twenty-three years of his life thus synchro- 
nized with the last twenty-three of Plato’s ; Aristotle, Zeno, 
Epicurus, Demosthenes, and other great men of the oast were 
also his contemporaries. When we place Mencius among 
them, he can look them in the face. He does not need to 
hide a diminished head.” 

The following is an extract of the Opinions of Mencius, a sage 
second only to Confucius, the Vast portion of whose works aro 
given to ethics, manners, and government, or subjects purely 
secular, and which may be said nearly only to relate to religion ; 
I sny, nearly to religion, beoause synologues are not agreed 
as to whether the Chinese have a religion in tho western sense 
of the term : *' Sage kings cease to arise, and tho princes of the 

states give reins^to their lusts. Unemployed scholars indulge 

€ 

# Chinese Classics, by Legge 
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in unreasonable discussions. The works of Yang Ckoo and Mill 
Teih fill the empire. If you listen to people's discourses, you 
will find that they have adopfcod the views either of Yang or of 
Mih. Now Yang’s principlo is € each one for himself/ which 
does not acknowledge the claims of the sovereign. Mih’s 
principle is ‘to love all equally/ which docs not acknowledge 
the peculiar affection due to a father. But lo acknowledge 
neither kiug nor father, is to be in the state of a boast.” 

The translator says, ff As t6 Moftcins’ estimate of himself, while 
he glorifies Confucius as far before all other men who had ever 
lived, he declines having Comparisons drawn between lnmself 
and any of the sago’s most distinguished disciples.” Again he 
.-ays, “ We have more sympathy with him than with Confucius. 
Ho comes closer to us. lie is not so awful, but is more admir- 
able. The doctrines of the sagos take a tingo from his mind 
in passing through it, and it ib with the Mencian character 
about them that they are now held by thd cultivated classes 
and by readers generally.” 

Again : " The nature of man is good. This was Mencius’ doc- 
trino. By many writers it has been represented as entirely 
antagonistic to Christianity, and, as thus broadly and briefly 
enunciated, it sounds startling enough. As fully explained by 
himself, however, it is not so very terrible. Butler’s scherao 
lms been designated ‘the system of Zeno baptized into 
Christ; ’ that of Mencius, identifying closely with the master 
of the Porch, is yet more susceptible of a similar transform- 
ation,” 

Again : " The utterances of Confucius on the subject of our 
nature were few and brief. The most remarkable is where 
ho says, * Man is born fbV uprightness. If a man be without 
uprightness and yet live, his escape from death is the effect 
of mere good fortune/ This is entirely in accordance with 
Mencius' views,” 

Again the translator remarks : “Let some of Mencius' sayings 
be compared with the language of Butler in his three famous 
sermons on human nature. He shows in the first of these: 
first, that there is a natural principlo of benevolence in man ; 
secondly, that the several passions and affections which are 
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distinct both from benevolence and self-love, do in general con- 
tribute and lead us to public good as really as to private ; and, 
thirdly, that there is a principle of reflection in mon, by which 
they distinguish between, approve or disapprove, their own 

actions.” 

Moncius says : " Men differ from one another in regard to the 
principles of their nature : some as much again as others, somo 
five times as much, and some to an incalculable amount. It is 
because they cannot carry out fully their natural powers.” 

In carrying on his comparison between Bntlcr and Mon- 
cius, the translator remarks, that the view of human nature 
established by the former displays the inward frame of man 
as a system or constitution whose several parts are united 
not by a physical principle of individuation, but by tbo 
respects they have to each otbor, the chief of which is the sub- 
jugation which the appetites, passions, and particular afioctions 
have to one supreme principle of reflection or conscience. 
Now, the substance of this reasoning is to ho found in Mencius. 
Human nature — the inward frame of man — is with him a 
system or constitution as mnch as with Butler. For instance, 
“ There is no part of himself which a man does not love ; and 
as he loves all, so should he nourish all. There is not an inch 
of skin which he will not nourish. Tor examining whether his 
tcay of nouiishing he good or not, what other rule is there but 
this : that he determine by reflecting on himself where it should 
be applied. Some parts of the body are noble and some 
ignoble ; some great and some small. The great must not bo 
injured for the small, nor the nobis for the ignoble. He who 
nourishes the little belonging to him is a little man ; and he 
who nourishes the great is a great man. Again, those who 
follow that part of themselves which is great are great men; 
those that follow that part WhjCh is little are small men.” 
Again: f< There is a nobility of Heaven, and there is a nobility 
of man. Benevolence, righteousness, self-consecration, and 
fidelity, with unwearied joy in goodness (of those virtues), these 
constitute the nobility of Heaven. To be a duke, a minister, 
or great officer, this constitutes the nobility of man.” 

The translator remarks (after giving many comparisons 
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which we cannot reproduce here), that Butler certainly was 
not indebted to Mencius for iho views that he advocated, 
but it seems Mencius had left him nothing to discover ; and 
ho adds , " Man, heathen man, a Gentile without the law, is still 
a law to himself t n 

Again: the translator shows that Mencius pertinaciously 
adhered to the principle, that priginal badness could not bo pre- 
dicated of human nature fftom any amount of actual wicked- 
ness ; that sages might be actually perfeob, and that all might 
be so ; and his doctrines contain no acknowledgment of tho 
universal proneness to evil. He further shows that ho lacked 
humility and sympathy with human errOr — his merit being 
that of a speculative thinker, his glance being penetrating 
and deep, but wanting in moral sensibility. Mencius 1 ideal of 
human nature did not embrace duty to God. Never once, when 
ho is treating of the nature Of man, did he make mention of 
any exercise of tho mind as due directly to God. The services 
of religion in China come under the prineiplo of propriety, 
and arc only a cold formalism. 

From Mencius, Dr. Legge makes a digression to the philo- 
sopher Seun, who held opposite views, viz. that the nature of 
man is evil ; the good, that it shows, factitious ; its belongings, 
envy and dislike, etc. In order to proceed in the paths of 
righteousness and propriety, man's nature must bo transformed 
by toacliers and laws. The sages transformed their nature and 
commenced their good works by becoming artificial, thus pro- 
ducing propriety and righteousness. Hence, all good is attri- 
butable to the sages. Speaking of man, therefore, — as ho is 
by birth simply, — he is without propriety and righteousness. 
When he is born he has nothing iu him but the elements of 
disorder, passive and active. All tho feelings proper to man 
are unlovely. It may be asked, Hate we not sects of Christians 
of the same school as the sage Seun? 

Dr. Legge then proceeds to the sago Han Wan Kung, who 
holds that "nature dates from the date of life, the feelings date 
from contact with external things ; that there are three grades 
of nature, which has five characteristics; also that there aro 
three grades of feelings, and they have seven characteristics.” 
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The grade of feelings regulates the influence of nature in 
reference to tliem* 

Speaking of nature, Mencius said, man's nature is good ; 
tlio philosopher Seun said, man's nature is bad ; the philo- 
sopher Yang said, in the nature of man' good and evil are 
mixed together. The superior nature may be taught, and the 
inferior nature may be restrained ; but the grades have been 
pronounced by Confuoius to be unchangeable. 

We are next led to the opinions of Yang Choo. The labour 
of the life of Mencius was devoted to his opposition to the 
doctrines taught by Yang and Mih. Dr. Leggo remarks, that 
for Yang no one has a word to say, his leading priuciples being 
detestable ; and so far as he could learn of him, lie was the 
“ least erected" spirit who ever professed to reason concerning 
the life and duties of man. Yang had been posterior to the 
times of Confucius, and his opinions had come into voguo in 
the time of Mencius. 

Yang Clioo said a hundred years are the oxtvomo limit of 
longevity, and not one man in a thousand enjoys suck a period 
of life. “ Suppose tke case of one that does so : infancy borno 
in arms and doling old age will nearly occupy the half ; what 
is forgotten in sleep and what is lost in the waking day will 
nearly occupy the half ; pain, sickness, sorrow and bitterness, 
losses, anxieties and fears, will nearly occupy tlio half. There 
remain ten years or so (sic) ; but I reckon that not oven in them 
will be found an hour of smiling sel£*abandonment without the 
shadow of solicitude. What is the life of man then made of ? 
What pleasure is in it ? Wherein people differ is the matter 
of life ; wherein they agree is death, r All aro bom j>o die — 
the intelligent and the stupid/ the honourable and the mean, 
the ruffian and the fool* Alive, they are Yaon and Shun ; 
dead, they are so much, rotten bone. Who Could know any 
difference between their rotten bones f While alive, therefore, 
let us hasten to make the best of life ; what leisure have we to 
be thinking of anything after death? The reality of enjoyment 
is what no fame can give." 

Of the above, Mencius said, if suoh licentious talk were not 
arrested the path of benevolence and righteousness would be 
stopped. 
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Dr. Legge noxt proceeds to tlie opinions of Mill Teili, who, 
from Yang Clioo, stood at the opposite polos of seniiniont. Mih 
Teili held as his principal doctrine, that of universal love, llo 
said “that it was the business of sagos to effect the good govern- 
ment of all under heaven ; and, in examining into disorders, it 
will bo found that they proceed from want of mutual love. A 
robber loves his own person* and does not lovo his neighbour ; 
he therefore doos violence ty his neighbour to advantage him- 
self. The great officer loves his own family, and does not love 
liis neighbour's; he therefore throws his neighbour's family mlo 
disordor to advantage his own. The prince loves liis own state, 
and docs not love his neighbour's ; he therefore attacks his 
neighbour's state to advantage his own. All disorder m tho 
empire lias the same explanation-want of mutual love. When 
every one regarded his neighbour's person as his own, who would 
be found to rob ? Thieves and robbers would disappear. All 
tho miseries, usurpations, onmities, and hatreds in the world, 
when traced to their origin, will be found to arise from tho 
want of mutual love* Mutual love, however, is the most diffi- 
cult thingin the world. Great states shall not insult small 
one**, nor the multitude oppress the widow and fatherless, nor 
shall the millet bo taken from the husbandman," etc. 

"The principle of making distinctions between man and 
man is wrong, and the principle of universal love is right. Tho 
conduct of the sovereign who holds the principle of distinctions 
is, if he sec two people hungry, he will not feed thorn; cold, ho 
will not clothe them; sfck, he will not nurse them ; dead, and 
he will not bury them. How different is the conduct of one 
who acknowledges the principle of universal love ! " 

Here we may quote with Max Mailer ("Chips from a German 
Workshop": Preface, p.xi.) the words of St. Augustino, "What 
is now called the Christian religion has existed amongst tho 
ancients, and was not absent from the beginning of the human 
race, until Christ came in the flesh ; from which time tho true 
religion, which existed already, began to be called Christian." 
And we must also note the extreme surprise of missionary 
Legge himself, who draws distinctions without differences 
between the law of universal love as interpreted by the sage of 
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China and modern theologians, as if God’s law was not, and 
had not always existed in all creation. Bichness of intellect 
docs not always indicate abandonee of charity ; nor, when uni- 
versal love is proclaimed by a master, is it always propagated 
by the disciple. Legge would narrow Christ’s revoalod con- 
ceptions to his own confined realizations. In this, the disciple 
would himself be master of the universe. How often we seo 
this ! 

Thus we are led to remark, thht while there are strong ana- 
logies between the maxims of the ancient sagos of China and 
those of European philosophers and divines, muoh having been 
anticipated and the samo ground traversed, so in thorn also we 
soo the evidences of equal opposition as amongst themselves. 
The really great disparity between Ohinose and western thought 
is m the non-acceptance of a personal Almighty power beyond 
the grave by the one, so strongly held by the other. Tho mind 
of the Chinese is confined to objective appreciation only. He 
calls his earthly emperor the Son of Heaven. To tho manes of 
his dead father he sacrifices — that is his material connection 
botweon now and hereafter. So in reading the wise saws of tho 
Chincso classios, the European sees a tameness indescribable, a 
wart of that rebounding elasticity which fires tho imagination, 
when the mind climbs the ladder that spans tho chasm between 
tho material and the ethereal phases of the universe. The 
natnro is the same, the difference is in the degree of expan- 
sion (91). 



CHAPTER XLI. 

mouaUme da nism. 

297. Whether Mohammedanism bo an abandonment by a 
people of an ancient idolatry, and the partial acceptance of 
another religion instead, .it does not come within oar province 
to inquire ; bat certainly a study of the Koran oloarly reveals 
this fact, that while much of the Christianity of the eighth 
contury was adopted, some of its vital principles were rejected, 
such as imago worship, triuitarianisui, the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, man's divine essence, monogamy, etc., otc. And while we 
see this was the case, so also do we recognise many phases, the 
results of secession,-* -if secession there was, — which have great 
analogy to religious developments which took placo seven and 
eight hundred years later, but which we leave the reader's 
own acumen to detect. 

The leading principles that guide the Mohammedans are to 
be found in the Koran, from which the following aro a low 
extracts.* 

Earth as a plain. “ Oh, men, serve the Lord, who hath 
spread the earth as a bed for you " (chap. ii.). 

The transgression of Adam and Eve. “ But approach not 
this tree, lost ye become of the number of transgressors. But 
Satan caused them to forfeit Paradise " (chap. ii.). 

Passage of the Red Sea. "And when we divided the sea for 
you, and delivered you, and drowned Pharaoh's people while 
ye looked on " (chap. ii.). 

Miracle of the rook. "And when Moses asked drink for 
his people, we said, Strike the rock with thy rod; and there 
gushed thereout twelve fountains " (chap. ii.). 

Belief in prophets. "We believe in Abraham the orthodox 
Ismail, Isaac, Jacob, and Jesus*' (ebap. ii.). 


* Hakayit Abdulla. 
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Law of retaliation altered. " This is indulgence from 
your Lord and morcy. And he who shall transgress after this 
hy killing, tlio murderer shall suffer a grievous pain himself” 
(chap. n.). 

Fast ordained. " A certain number of days shall ye fast ” 
(chap. ii.). 

Ramadan. “ The month of Ramadan shall ■ ye fast ” 
(eliap. ii.). # * * * 

Superiority of men over women. " But the men ought to 
have a superiority over them ” (chap. ii.). 

Divorce. " But when ye divorco women and they have ful- 
filled their prescribed time,” etc. (chap. ii.). 

Usury. " They who devour usury shall not ariso from the 
dead” (chap. ii.). 

Unity of God (constantly repeated). "There is no God but 
God, the living, the self-subsisting” (chap. iii.). 

Nature of the Koran. “ Some versos clear to be under- 
stood, — they are the foundation of the book, and others are 
parabolical” (chap. iii.). 

Day of judgment. " 0 Lord, Thou shalfc surely gather man- 
kind together unto a day of resurrection ” (chap. iii.). 

Howard of the devout. "Gardens through which rivers flow ; 
therein shall they continue for over, and they shall enjoy rivers 
free from impurity” (chap, iii). 

The Word born of Mary. "0 Mary, verily God sendeth 
thee good tidings ; that thou shalt bear the Word proceeding 
from Himself. His name shall bo Jesus Christ the Son of 
Mary, honourable in this world and in the world to come, and 
ono of those who approach near to the presence of God” 
(chap. iii.). 

Unbelievers perish. u And ix* $te next life they shall be 
of those that perish” (cha|h ixi)» 1 

Mohammed. "Mohammed is no more than an apostle; 
the other apostles have died before him” (chap. iii.). 

Wife created out of man. "0 men, fear your Lord; who 
has created you out of one man, and out of him created his 
wife ” (chap, iv.) . 

Restriction of wives; "Take in marriage of Buch other 


1 in** 
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women as you please — two or three or four, but no more ” 
(chap, iv.) . 

Estates of orphans* “ Surely they that devour, tho pos- 
sessions of orphaus nnjustly shall swallow down nothin# 
but fire into their bellies and shall broil in raging flames ” 
(chap, iv.)* 

Female adultorers. “Imprison them in separate apart- 
ments until deathfreloasG them” (chap. iv*). 

Suicides. “ Neither slay yourselves, fur God is merciful to 
you” (chap. iv.). 

Reward to those that die in battle. “ Whether he bo slain 
or be victorious, wo will surely give him a great reward ” 
(chap. iv.). 

Jesus not crucified. “And have said, Verily wo have 
slain Jesus Christ, the Hon of Mary, the Apostlo of God. 
Yet they slew llim not, neither crncified Him; but He was 
represented by mo in His own likeness” (chap. iv.). 

Certain flesh forbidden. “Yd are forbidden to oat that 
which dieth Of itself, and blood and swine's flesh,” etc. 
(chap. v.). 

God's sons. “ y rhe Jews and Christians say, Wo aro tho 
children of God, and His beloved. Answer, Why therefore 
docs Ho punish you for your sins ?” (chap. v.). 

Punishment for stealing. “ If a man or a woman steal, cut 
off their hands” (chap. v.). 

Punishment by God's pleasure. “ Ho punishoih whom Ho 
plcasoth, and He pardoneth whom Ho pleaseth; for God is 
almighty” (chap. v.). 

Metempsychosis. “ Ho whom God hath cursed, and with 
whom He hath been rfngry, having changed, some into apes 
and swine” (chap. v.). 

Jews and Christians one. “0 true beliovers, take not 
the Jews or tho Christians for your friends; they are friends 
the one to the other” (chap. v,). 

Judgment day. “ Whoever of those that beliovQ in God 
and the last day, and doeth that which is rigid,” etc. 
(chap. v.). 

Idolatry, etc. ** 0 true believers, surely wino and lots and 
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images and divining arrows are an abomination, tlie work o£ 
Satan; therefore avoid them, that ye may prosper” (chap. v.). 

Personification of Satan. “ Satan seeketh to sow dis- 
sention and hatred among you” (chap. v.). 

Omniscience of God. " God is omniscient” (cliap. v.)r 

Christ's miracles, " Didst make the figure of a bird of 
clay, and' didst breathe thereon, and it became a bird by My 
(God's) permission ; and Thou didst heal dbe blind from bis 
birth, and the leper by My (God's) permission,” etc. (chap. 

Punishment for disbelief, u I ask therefore punishment due 
unto yon for that ye have disbelieved” (chap. vi.). 

Leaf cannot fall. “ There falleth no leaf but He knoweth” 
(chap. vi.). 

Boiling water for unbelievers, “ Shall have boiling water 
to drink, and shall suffer grievous punishment, because they 
have disbelieved” (chap, vi.). 

Prophets given. “And we gave unto them Isaac and 
Jacob. We directed them both ; and Noah had we before 
directed, and of his posterity, David and Solomon and Job 
and Joseph and Moses and Aaron. Thus do wo reward tho 
righteous. And Zacliarias and John and Jesus and Elias, all 
of them were upright men, and Ismail and Elisha and Jonas 
and Lot” (chap. vi.). 

God no sons and daughters. " And they “falsely attributed 
to Him sons and daughters without knowledge” (chap. vi.). 

Plurality of devils. “ But the devils will suggest unto their 
friends” (chap. vi.). 

Genii. " O company of genii, ye have been much con- 
cerned with mankind” (chap. vi>). 

Sin of Sodom. <c Do ye Oommft a wickedness wherein no 
creature hath set jrou an example? Do ye approach lust- 
fully unto man, leaving the Woman?” (chap. vii.). 

Golden calf. “ And the people of Moses took a corporeal 
calf, made of their ornaments, which lowed ” (chap. vii.). 

Ezra. Son of God. “The Jews say Ezra is the Son of 
God ; and the Christians say Christ is the Son of God” (chap, 
ix.). - 
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Creation in six days. "Verily your Lord is God, who hath 
created tho heaven and the earth in six days " (chap. x.). 

Worship not idols. "Verily I worship not idols, which ye 
worship besides God " (chap, x.). 

Sarah laughed. " Sarah was standing by, and ' she 
laughed" (chap. xi.). 

Exoneration of Joseph. “ And when her husband' saw that 
his garment was torn behind* he said (to his wife), This is a 
cunning contrivance of your sex ; for surely your cuuning is 
great" (chop. xii.). 

Benjamin's sack. " Ho put his cup in his brother Ben- 
jamin's sack" (chap. xii.). 

The Koran. “ The Koran is not an invented fiction, but a 
confirmation of those scriptures which have been revealed 
before it" (chap. xii.). 

No companions of God. "They attribute companions to 
God" (chap. xiii.). 

Every ago. M Every age hath its book of revelation" (cliap. 
xiii.). 

Adam. "Verily I am about to create a man of dried 
clay, of black mud wrought into shapo. When therefore I 
shall have completely formed him, and shall have breathed of 
My Spirit into him, do ye fall down to worship him" (chap, 
xv.) . 

Adam worshipped. u And all the angels worshipped Adam 
together, except EbliB (the devil), who refused" (chap. 

Fate. “ Tho fate of every man we have bound abont his 
nook, and wo will produce unto him on the day of resurrection 
a book in which all his Actions are recorded" (chap. xvii.). 

Seven heavens. “ Tho seven heavens praise* Him" (chap, 
xvii.). 

Good work. “But good Works which 'are permanent are 
better in the sight of the Lord" (chap, xviii.). 

The immaculate conception. “ She said. How shall I have 
a son, seeing a man hath not touched me, and I am no 
harlot ? Gabriel replied, * So shall it be. Thy Lord saith, 
This is easy with rnd" (chap. xix.). 
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Schisms. “But the Jews aud Christians have made 
schisms” (chap. xxi.). 

Prayers and alms. " Wherefore bo ye constant at prayers, 
and give aims” (chap. xxii.). 

Of captive women. “Who keep themselves from carnal 
knowledge of any woman except their wives or the captives 
which their right hands possess” (chap, xxiii.). [A great in- 
citement to piracy in the tropics. — A uthor.] 

Veils. " Let them throw veils over their bosoms” (chap, 
xxiv.). 

Slaves. " And unto such of your slaves as desire a written 
instrument, allowing them td redeem themselves on paying a 
certain sum, write pno” (chap. xxiv.). 

The merciful God. "Adore the merciful” (ehap.xxv.). 

The tormenting God. " 0 Lord, avert from us tho tor- 
ments of hell, for the torment thereof is perpetual” (chap, 
xxvi.). 

Uprightness. " Give just weight, and bo not defrauder^ , 
and weigh with an equal balance.” 

Law of tho bedchamber. "Thou mayest postpone tho 
turn of such of thy wives as thou shnlt pleaso in being called 
to thy bed ; and thou mayest take unto tlieo her whom thou 
slialt please, and her whom thou shalt desire of those whom 
thou slialt have before rejected, and it shall bo no crimo in 
thoo” (chap, xxxii*). 

Predestination. " The same is written in tho book of God's 
decrees” (chap. xxxv.). 

Apostles of Jesus. " The city of Antioch, when tho apostles 
of Jesus came thereto” (chap* xxxvi.). 

Paradise of believers. " As for the sincere servants of 
God, they shall have a certain provision in Paradise, viz. deli- 
cious fruits. And they shall be honoured; they shall be placed 
in gardens of pleasure, leaning on couches, etc., ard near them 
shall lie virgins of Paradise, refraining their looks from be- 
holding any besides their spouses, having largo black eyes, and 
resembling tho eggs of an ostrich” (chap, xxxvii.). 

Shipwreck of sins. "He destrpyeth them by shipwreck, 
because of that which their crews have merited” (chap. xlii,). 
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Koran tlie sole law. “Tho perspicuous book of the Koran, 
wherein is distinctly set down the decree of evory deter- 
mined things as a command from us” (chap. xliv.). 

Terrible execrations. “As the dregs of oil shall it boil 
in the bellies of tho damned, like the boiling of the hottest 
wator” (chap. xliv.). 

Sensual promises. “ Therein shall be agreeable and beau- 
teous damsels” (chap. lv.). 

Female premature decay, “As to those* among you who 
divorce their wives, by declaring that thereafter they will 
regard thorn as their mothers” (chap, lviii). 

Christ said to foretell the coming of Mohammed. “And 
when Jesus, tho Son of Mary, said, 0 cftbjren of Israel, 
verily I am the Apostle of God, sent unto you confirming the 
law which was delivered before Me, bringing good tidings of 
an apostle who shall come after Me, and whose name shall be 
Ahmed (Mohammed) (chap. bri,). [Both names are the same. 
Mohammedan doctors hold that the Paraclete was Mohammed. 
— Authob.] 

Heavens and earths. “It is God who created the seven 
heavens and as many different storeys of the earth” (chap. 
Ixv.). 

Curse of mankind. “Verily we created him of the most 
excellent fabric ; afterwards we rondered him the vilest of the 
vile, except those who believe” (chap. xov.). 

# 

In the last six chapters we have thos brought together, 
some of the leading principles, doctrines, and practices that 
are attached to various religions in the world. Being in exist- 
ence, or in other words, being existences, they are necessarily 
founded on the inconceivable or inconceivable®, like all other 
existences (4), hence what we can , comprehend of them in 
tiie middle distance ‘is by aid of our treason . We have endea- 
voured to prove that the beast has no reason, bnt we could 
not satisfactorily do so (91) j yet there are men who deny such 
an attribute to the religious and the religions of mankind. 
They thus seek to deprive two-handed, two-footed man, who 
done stands upright, of that God-like gift, that complement 
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of faith, which is reason. So they call the ethereal aspirations 
of men other than themselves unreasonable and false. To 
those who have travelled, to those who have visited various 
countries and peoples, to those who have spoken with thorn 
faco to face, to those who by usage have become familiar with 
thoir circumstances, wants, and necessities, — a different con- 
clusion strikes the mind. In fact, in regard to some of these 
religions, or philosophic if >you prefer to call them so, tho 
modern world has been anticipated by the enunciation of pro- 
found principles and abstruse doctrines quite 3000 years ago. 
In short, and not to protract the afcgumont, all religions are 
founded on a dosiro to minister to an innate want in nature ; 
so tho radical^ jflinciples are invariably the same, but under 
different designations. The practices and formularies may 
vary, but they vary under law, as we shall endeavour to show, 
in ratio to the material positions of the worshippers. In doing 
so they merely conform to that universal principle which 
makes tho ethereal a reflex of the jnatorial (16). The differ- 
ence is not in nature, but in expansion (91); for the good 
and tho bad are found in all professions. 



CHAPTER XLII. 


oiiRisTiAirij vr. 

298. Thd British Empire. How consists of over 200,000,000 
inhabitants, approximately fus follows 4 

i •> 

Hindus . . . * < . .» * . . 100,000,000 

Christians a <40,000,000 

Mohammedans . . . . . ^,000,000 

’'fin or bodies 20,000,000 

In writing about religion, we ask ourselves the question, 
shall we lonvo out Christianity? in other Words, shall wo leave 
out tlio fifth and notice the four-fifths ? In doing so, our mo- 
tives might be misunderstood. By one the act would bo 
called begging the question ; by another it would be called a 
specimen of superciliousness and egotism. Our own idea is 
that to leave out onr own religion W6nld be to lop off a mate- 
rial illustration of our thesis. 

The radical principles of Christianity are contained in the 
vestibule of the edifice, viz. in the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
its secondary doctrines in the epistles of St. Paul, and its 
tertiary and diverse practices in the various living Churches. 
At present, having respect to our space, we extract short notices 
only of the first ; to wit ' 

299. In the first proclamation of Christ, this sentence occurs : 
“ Think not that I am come to destroy tho law and the pro- 
phets ; I am not come to destroy, hut to fiilfiL” 

He then, from time to time, issues the following precepts : — 

300. "And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee : for it is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not that thy whole body should bo 
cast into hell.” 

301. "Ye have heard that it hath been said. An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth : but I say unto you. That ye 
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resist cot evil : but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, taro to him the other also. 

1 302. "And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take 

away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. 

303. "And whosoever Bhall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain. 

304. "Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turft not thou away. 

305. "Ye hayo heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 

306. "But I say unto you, Lave yonr enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which deapitefully use you, and persecute you. 

807. “ For if 'ye love them which love you, what reward 
have ye f do not even the publicans the same ? 

308. " Be yo therefore perfect, even as your Father which is 
id heaven is perfect. (Who sendeth rain on the just aud the 
unjust.) 

309. "Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to 
be seen of them : otherwise ye have no reward of your Father 
which is in heaven. 

810. " But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret ; and thy Father which seeth ih secret shall reward 
thoo openly. 

311. “After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father 
which art in heaven, Qal)to^ed he thy name. 

312. "Thy kingdom oome. > $hy will be done in earth, as 

it is in heaven. * ; 

313. " Give ns this day on r $afly bread. 

314. “ And forgive us our debhgg as We forgive our debtors. 

315. "And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil : For thine is the kingdom!, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever. Amen.” ' 

316. "Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with , what 
judgment yo judge, ye shall be judged : and with what mea- 
sure ye mete, it shall lie measured to you again. 

317. “And why beholdest thou the mote that it in thy 
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toother's eye, but cousiderest not the beam that is ia thine 
own eye? 

81 8. " Think not that I am come to send peace on tho earth : 
I came not to send peace, bat a sword. 

319. "For I am como to set a man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against the mothor, and the daaghcor 
in law against her mother in law. 

320. "And a man’s foes' shall be they of his own household. 

321. " He that lovefch father or mother* more than mo is not 
worthy of me : and he that loveth son op daughter more than 
me is not worthy of me," 

822. "If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, yo shall 
say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yomjer place, and it 
shall k move ; and nothing shall be impossible for yon." 

323. " Venly, 1 say unto you, Except ye bo converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

32 1. “Whosoever therefore shall humble bimself as this 
little child, tho same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

325. " God is«not the God of the dead, bttt of the living.” 

Being asked which is the gfeat commandment in the law, 

Jesus said, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

“ This is tho first and great commandment. 

326. " And the second is like unto it, Thon shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

327. " On these two commandments bang all tho law and 
the prophets.” 

328. " But woe up to you. Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites 1 
for ye shut up the kingdom of heavfn against men : for ye 
neither go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are enter- 
ing to go in. 

829. "Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for 
ye devour widows' houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayer : therefore ye shall receive the greater damnation.” 

336. "Then, shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto 
ten virgins, which took their lamps, andjgpat forth to meet 
the bridegroom. * ' / 
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881. “ And five of them were wise, and five were foolish.” 

332. “ For tho kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling 
into a far country, who called his own servants, and delivered 
nnto them his goods. 

333. “And unto one he gave fivo talents, to another two, 
and to another one: to every men according to his several 
ability;- and straightway took his journey.” 

334. The above -fre some of .tho precepts attached to the 
mission of Jesus of ^azareimf'^d^wiien we inquire into the 
tenor of the whole 'of the TS&fcament, we find that His 
life, as wo see it pdrtrayed itt the-, four gospels, was devoted 
to the exorcise, of virtue, and -plait* practice of good works, 
taken in a literal, allegorical, or hyperbolic sense, according to 
their surroundings. The more abstruse doctrines concerning 
tho fall of man, the atonement, free Willi effectual calling, justifi- 
cation, adoption, sanctification, saving faith, etc., etc., on which 
there are snch divers opinions amongst the various sects of 
Christians, emanate fromHiS apostles, and more especially fxom 
St. Paul, as stated above. Just in the same manner as the many 
comminutions of faith and practice emanate yearly from indivi- 
duals of the vast body of Christians now existing in the world ; 
as in light tho rays increase with the distance and divergence, 
so these issuing from Christ, take similar oourses and volumes. 

335. Then there appears to bo a law in this subject also. 
Yes ; hot only a law, but a mathematical one. 

336. (1st) He honoured bwS? consequently He honoured 
truth, wherever found, w-ih JeW or Gentile, in Moses or 
Socrates, — as law is oniydf^alj^J^Wgs that are equal to the 
same thing are e^ttal tOohe1pfa||8r, (Axiom of Euclid). 

337. (2nd) What Was bad. (mt bffehsive) He ordered to be 
cast out ; for tbe mafheumticj|hrbAf$h that if part is bad, the 
whole cannot be gtfo Qft'lafoaM jrajpihftt be perfect or heavenly. 

388. (3rd) He ordefr& *a returned tor evil. This 

appoars to be very hard, ywT tym eminently truthful, and 
therefore mathematical. J?or when man is in a bad spirit, ho 
returns evil for evil ; hence when in a good spirit, ha cannot 
do so, bnt he mustjjp as Jesus orders; His precepts, thus, are 
heavenly. • “ * 
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389. (4th) Ha ordered ns to lore our enemies. This 
appears to be very hard also ; but if we hated our enemies, 
we hate frith a bad spirit, not with a good one. It is tlio 
good spirit that is heavenly. 

840. (5th) He tells ns also to be perfect. How can this bo ? 
By keeping yonr mind and body in equilibria (89), and thus 
judging not the jnst nor the unjust. 

, 841. (6lh) He ordered prirfjncy itt alnjs and prayer. Tho 
mathematical reason for ,w>igfi7 , is that' the assumption of 
perfection is distasteful jtO others (48). *' 1 . 

31k!. (7th) Under these circumstances. He taught that wo 
might approaoh our Creator as a Father, not offending against 
tho law of universal vari4tion£(45) by forcing Onr sentiments 
on others. 

343. (8th) He told ns not to judge others, nor pick out 
each other's faedtsj for as the material body is a reflex of the 
ethereal (16), judgment on ourselves was unavoidable. 

3 1 4. (9th) He told ue that He did nob .send peace, bnt a 

sword. This will bo mathematically exemplified in the next 
chapter. * 

315. (10th) lie taught the almighty power of faith. For if 
we do not boiieve a thing in us, it (to us) can have no exist- 
ence ; hence tho power of the spirit over the body (10). 

346. (11th) He also taught that we most be as little child- 
ren, as arrogance is one of the worst components to a good 
resultant (21). 

347. (12th) Material humility He Also showed to be in ratio 

to ethereal greatness; for if we suffer in body, we aro exalted 
in mind. v * »■ ' 

848. (13th) He told ub to lore our neighbours as ourselves. 
This is the acme of loyatty in heaven and earth. For if there 
be not entire love, there> must be some hatred, and therefore 
eviL * V 

349. (14th) He denounced, privileged sanctity as shntting 

out God's people from their birthright. In this He ignored 
the contracted dispensation of the Jewish priesthood. Hence 
their hatred of Him. * 

350. (Lastly) Thb kingdom of heaven being life, God being 
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the God of tho living, not of the dead, the Hying are in 
opposite conditions (30) i as the virgins and the servants, the 
branch?*) and roots of the mnstard tree, as shown m the 
paiables. 

351. To some the application of cold mathematics to so great 
a thome will appear sacrilegious. In reply to such scruples, 
wo may say, what can bring firmer conviction of divine prin- 
ciple than iigid truth, matheftatic^ly exact ? 



CHAPTER tim. 
BEUGIOtrS YltAhllT. 


353. We have shown that the material and ethereal com- 
ponents of the universe exist in contrary conditions ((*>), and 
that the material bodies travel through the ethereal space in 
the elliptic or other mathematical orbits (26). It has been 
surmised by astronomers, that oven the sun and fixed stars 
move under such laws. Our inquiry 'now comes to this: Aro 
moral convictions, or the bodies that hold those convictions, 
subject to law, or are they not ? Lot us see* 

Let us search abroad for the knowledge which wo are de- 
sirous to obtain. In this caso we would have gono direct to 
the Registrar-General of Croat Britain, but seeing wo are at the 
antipodes this is impossible; so we go to the next best authority, 
viz., Mr. John Hislop, the registrar of the province of Otago, 
who, in the Otago Daily Times of May 18, 1871, informs us 
that the province contains 60,579 souls, European, anil almost 
entirely British. They therefore belong to an established 
Christian nation. To the very laborious statistics of tho 
province he appends a list of religions and denominations, in 
all numbering ninety-two sects. Further, in a very painstaking 
and mathematical manner, he accurately gives tho numbers 
belonging to each sect, and which may be abridged as 
follows : — 


Anglican (Episcopalian) 14,543 

Latin (Roman Catholic) . . . . • .0,185 

Genevan (Presbyterian) . *-• • ' \ _• . 27,011 

Methodist (five sects of)- « * * - • > 2,020 

Independents 944 

Baptists (two sects of) ..... . 1,220 

Lutherans 445 

Protestants (denominations not specified) . . 1,053 

Pagans (Chinese) ....... 2,500 

Objecting to state what religion .... 1,592 
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Society of Friends* 14; Moravians, 11; Christians* 

203 ; Brethren, 75 ; Disciples, 73 ; Bible, 10 ; 

Protestant, 1; Israelite Christians, 10; TTn* 
sectarian, 1; Christian Church, 2; Christians 
of no denomination, 0 ; Church of Christ, 220 ; 
Christadelphian, 45$ Disciples of Jesus, 8$ 

Ohuroh of God, 0$ Delphian Brethren, 1 ; Jesus 
Christ, 1; Worship God, 2 j Religion of Bible, 

I; High Church, OjvTEIvangeS^l Union, 10$ 
Nonconformists, 40 ; Evta^e?teta*l5$ Brethren, 

10 ; Plymouth Brethren, 22 * Dissenters, 33; 

Calvinists, 9$ MW Churchy ;^Antipas, 12; 

Religion of jTesfcs, 8 $ PpitowW % * Believer, 1 ; 

Proper Religion, 5; Bible Believed 1$ no de- 
nomination, 11^ no sect, 1; none of man’s 
inventions, 1; Orthodox, 2$ Promiscuous, 2; 
not determined, 4$ Predestinistj \ ; Ge’hool, 1 ; 

P. R., 1 ; Hause, 5 ; any, 1 ; Colonist, 1 $ Latest 
Saints, 1$ Progressive, I; Uncertain, 1; not 
intended, 4; jTovist, 1 j Unitarians, 56; Mor- 
mons, 6, Sandetnanian, Ij Ranters, 4 ; Univer- 
saUsts, 5$ Swedenborgian, 1$ Secularist, 1; 

Irvingite, J; Glassite, 1; Spiritualists, 31; 

Presbyterian Spintualists, 0 $ Unitarian Spiut- 
ualUts, 6; ‘Evangelical, 1; Creek, 8; Mussul- 
man, 1; Hebrews, 288; Freethinkers, 14; 
none, 16; Atheists, 2; A*fcWb l; Natural 
Religion, 2; Nothing, 1 ; Heathen, 1 ; Latitu- 
, dmarian, 1 ; not knows, 184 , ^ . . 1,500 

* * . 

, ' Total . . 60,579 

s 

354. Though w^tby foircec^^ivctmihtAnces, have our illus- 
tration limited to we hold ‘the principle 

to bo equally the seme all over ijh^ortd. For it is clear, that in 
another population ho but whose constitution 
is the same, the r#sjdth So we see from the 

above registry, community com- 
prises all diversity jpractiee, And this circle 

also has its dead^igi (llg^at^f&^fewo of the number of 
the whole populatiott^profgssh^^ thj^ssme. Now, as tfye school 
of Geneva is said h$ poj>td«r opinioh to be the antithesis of the 
Homan, or Latin, andas the Anglican by the same opinion is said 
to be half way bet ween" them; the nonconformists again being 
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directly contrary to the Anglican ; and all these bodies still hold- 
ing to one loading doctrine, via. the existence of an all-wise and 
intelligent Creator, we cannot place ope body nearer to the dead 
point than another. To'ess&y to do so, indeed, would be con- 
trary to one of the heavenly maxims enunciated in the last 
chapter, to wit, judge not. go in drawing the wheel of Chris- 
tianity, we will neither put ope mk nearer to the dead point 
than another, for all have to pass ft 
in rotation. We have shown that all 
material motion in otheretd space is 
elliptic (7), having solid ^ncj void foci 
between which their attractions and 
repulsions reciprocate and the bodies 
involve. Without these contrary ten- 
dencies there would be no motion in 
material, so without moral contrary 
tendencies there would be no motion 
or life in religion. Thus religious, per 
force of life, have tMjj diversities. 

And if wo examine Ota? individual 
selves, focusing, as it ware, a great 
theme into our mind's eye, do we not experience tho same 
action within our moral nature, our confiotions alternately con- 
firming, alternately faltering; now passing the dead point of 
unbelief where many stop agonised by despair, only to go 
forward in renewed Confidence v and equanimity. 

355. Thus looking a$ the mathematics of (he subject, we see 
that tho development' of ftth$i$m hi Otago equals one in thirty 
thousand; so may it he expected that this dead point in religion 
increases in bearing in* the same ratio in larger populations, 
constitutions and circumstances feeing the same. 

356. Christianity is thus bollt 'np of divers doctrines and 

practices. God sending hhppjitft (rain) on the 

opposite radii— the {"JS?} and the tho great living 

circle. In this precept containing eJl-perVadmg humanity, 
is discerned thb spiritual power of Christ, His vital force, 
which acts on men, ' ' 

857. Religious vitality, then, may bp compared to a wheel 
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bearing a great burden, whose weight fells directly on the 
spokes A G, C B, which in performing their respective offices 
push against each other on tho point 0, as the Genevan and the 
Roman schools do. Bat with these the wheel itself coaid not 
perform its office by rotation, without the spokes D 0 and C B, 

directly divergent from the first 
spokes end directly opponent to 
each other, as without them it 
would collapse. These we may 
liken to the Anglican school on 
one side, and the nonconforming 
school? on tho other. Thas sec- 
tarian parts, in spite of themselves, 
make np a perfect whole. This we 
read to be Christ’s lesson against 
thp spiritually privileged Pharisee amongst the Jews, or any 
other nation ; in other words, against those who subjectively 
consider themselves to monopolise God’s grace, and cannot 
realize the privilege as also belonging to others. 




CHAPTER SLIT. 


SYNCHRONOUS POLARITY. 

858. We have sho^n that the#rigin Of lif«k is in a point, 
from whence it Bteps into af sphere, and then into an ellipsoid 
( 82 ), in which latter there mast he two centre points, or foci, 
between which the centrifugal and centripetal forces will cause 
oscillation, or vibration. Oscillation, or vibration, then, is 
the first sensible indication of life, which may inoroaso or 
decrease in force, as per diagram, in which A B represents the 
progress of time, and a a a- b b the extremes of the opposite 
oscillations. How, were wo to refer this figure to the action bl 
a pendulum, of a piston, of the heart, the undulatory motions 



of a suspension bridge^ or other systems of osoillation, it is 
dear that the opposite positions of the pendulum, piston, 
valves, or transmitted forces, could not be in the opposite 
extremes at the same time, butjone, in time, must succeed the 
other. Hence, were the pendulum, piston, valve, or undula- 
tion at b, the vacuity, or absence of these,iWOuld be in the 
middle distance between a a, at c, which occupies the same 
place in time as It; that is, the contrary conditions of body, 
or material ; and vacuity, "or ethereal, whioh is polarity of 
attributes, would be synchronous. And were we to take tho 
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converse, making the vacuity at b and body at e, tbe same 
principle would hold good ; in other words, it would {attach 
itself to ethereal or moral subjects, ad well as to material or 
social. For instance, when two people are quarrelling, if 
both scold together there is no effect, —no vibration, no oscil- 
lation of tendeneies f but if they scold alternately, then the 
culmination of the seojdang ( of the yone is synchronous with 
tho silence of the other } 'but^likc the -action of the pendulum, 
tho silence is bnt tSA nursing of jJent-np feeling, to bo let 
loose on tho other ngain. Homely A& this illustration may 
appear, the principle' extends itself «Ver all moral movements, 
however small or great. We will oofhtaence with the small, 
according to our custom. 

359. For polarity of sentiment at home we have not far 
to go; but notwithstanding this, we "will choose first a case 
inf the centre of Africa, between a materially black and a 
materially white man. Sir Samuel Baker informs us* that 
when Commoro, a negro, visited him, he askod tho negro 
why those slain in battle were allowed to remain unburiod. 
Commoro answered that such had always been the custom, 
but he could not explain it. 

Baker. But why shonld yon disturb tho bones of those 
whom you have already buried, and. expose them on tho 
outskirts of the town ? ' u v t ' 

Commoro. It in the custom ofottri forefathers ; therefore wo 
continue to observe it. ^ * 

B. Have you no belief in * ftyfepre lepristence after d§ath? 

Is not the idea expressed exhuming of bones 

after the flesh is decayed? „ * £ 

C. Existence afer death) fiwhw can that bo ? Can a dead 
man got out Of hilt grave to^s^f^^him out? 

B. Do you think naan % that dies and is ended? 

C v Certainly. An ex tSan a man, but he dies ; 

and his bones last longer* they ere bigger. A man's bones 
break quickly ; he is week. 

B. Is not man superior in sente to -an ox? fibus he not a 
mind to direct his aciibnb ? 1 v 

* The Albert N’yanza. 
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C. Some men ere not so clover as an ox. Man must sow 
corn to obtain food ; bat the ox and wild animals can procure 
it without sowing ? 

B. Do yon not know that there is a spirit within you more 
than flesh ? Do you not dream and wander in thought to 
distant places in your sleep, nevertheless your body rests in 
one spot ? How do you account for this ? 

C. (laughing). Well, hew d<J you account for it ? It is a 
thing T cannot understand ; it occurs to me every night. 

B. The mind is independent of the bo#y; the actual body 
can be fettered, but the mind is uncontrollable. The body 
will die and will become dust, or bo eaten by vultures, but 
tho spirit will exist for ever, 

C. Whore will the spirit live ? 

B. Whero doos fire live? Oannot ypu produce firo by 
rnbbiug two stioks together? yet you see not the firo in 
the wood. Has not that fire that lives Unseen m the sticks 
the power to consume the whole country ? Which is the 
stronger, the small stick that first produces the fire, or the 
firo itself ? So is the* spirit the element within the body, 
as tho element of fire exist 8 in the stick, tho element boing 
supenor to the substance. 

C. Ha 1 Can yon explain what we frequently see at night, 
when lost in the wilderness ? X have myself boon lost, and 
wandering in tho dark I have seen a distant fire; upon 
approaching, the fire has vanished, and I have been unable 
to traco the cause, nor could I find ike spot. 

B. Have you no idea of the existence of spirits superior 
either to men or beasts? Have yon no fear except from 
bodily causes ? 

C. I am afraid of eleph&gtS and other animals when m 
the jungle at night, but df ih^'pd&g els® 

B. Then jou believe in DOthhif, ttwhei; in good nor evil 
spirit ! And you believe that when you die it will he the 
end of body and spirit j that you are like other animals; 
and that there is no 'distinction between men and beasts, 
both disappear and^end at death? 

G. Of course they do. 
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B. Do you sco no difference between good and bad actions? 

C. Yes ; (hero aro good and bad in mon and beasts. 

B. Do yon think that a good man and a bad mast share 
the Muno fate, and alike die and end ? 

C. Yes. What else can they do? How can they help 
dying ? Good aud bad all die. 

B, Their bodies perish, bat their spirits remain : the good 
m hnppinosB, tho bad in misery. If yon hare no belief in 
a future state, why should a mad be good? Why should 
ho nol bo bad, if he can prosper by wickedness ? 

C. Most people are bad ; if they are Btrong they take 
from the weak. The good people are all weak. They are 
good because they are not strong enough to be bad. 

B. Now trying the beautiful metaphor of St. Paul, as an 
example of the future state, I made a hole in the ground, 
and placed a grain into it taken from a sack. That, said I, 
represents you when you die. Covering it with earth, I con- 
tinued : That grain will decay, but from it will rise tho plant 
that will produce a re-appearance of the original form. 

C. Exactly so; that I understand. But the orvjinal grain 
does not riso again ; it rota like the dead man and is ended. 
Tho fruit produced is not the same grain that we buried, 
but the production of that grain; so it is with man. I die 
and decay, and am ended; but my children grow up liko tho 
fruit of the grain. Some men have no children, and some 
grains perish without fruit ; and then *U are ended. 

Sir S. Baker concludes : "I was obliged to change the con- 
versation. In this wild, naked (&Vage there was not even a 
superstition upon which to found a'religious feeling; thoro was 
a belief in matter, and to his understanding everything was 
material. It whs extraordinary to find so much clearness of 
perception combined With sudh j^tajJlete obtuseaess to any- 
thing ideal. So 1 gave up tho religious argument as a failure.-? 

f Farther an we shall see the BudhiSt Frinoe Chao Phya Thipakon 
arguing in the same strain as the Fetishist Comuoro. The spiritualist 
reads the metaphor differently from the materialist. The fanner plant- 
ing the com as the living soul, the latter as the d$ad body. Thus their 
respective principles are irreconcilable.— .d-UTHOE. 
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300. Thus we see, between oppositely constituted habits, 
condition, and mind, tho controversy proceeding, by one 
alternately enforcing his arguments and bating his breath, 
while the other followed suit in the same nxannor; in other 
words, wo see tho pendulum of sentiment vibrating in syn- 
chronous polarity. Yet when it ceasod to vibrate, the polarity 
was chronic. To the white man's self-sufficiency the un- 
decided battle is humiliating; yet how unbearable lie would 
be bad he nothing to humble him 1 Thus it is faith alone 
that removes mountains, reason cannot do it. Such is the 
burthen of the doctors of faith. 

3<H. And while we take a bird's-eye view of two beings 
in their moral struggles about an infiuite subject, we now 
I urn to tho great movements of tho world, and see how 
principle embraces them. Nor need we bo discomposed 
because we make at once so great a stride from tho com- 
nmi'iings of two men in the heart of Africa to the affairs 
of tho greatest empire the world ever saw; for the alterna- 
tions of fortune or position aro but in ratio to the interests 
affected. If tho interests are great, the alternations are slow; 
if small, they are quick. If tho world is millions of years 
old, and if man 1ms (as geologists have proved) occupied it 
for over one hundred thousand years, then tho alternations 
of five hundred years are as oscillations or vibrations only. 

3d2. From the writings of Cicero, already quoted, we have* 
a glimpse of the direction and grasp of the Homan thought 
in the classic age. Closely following the age of Cicero was 
the Augustan ora, when Romo, satiated with a succession of 
victories diiriug seven hundred years, rested on her unparal- 
leled laurels. She now consolidated her empire, stretch- 
ing from tho German and Atlantic Oceans to the Caspian 
Sea and Indian Ocean ; and from the deserts of Africa 
to the wilds of Germany and Scythia: Within which bounds 
one hundred and twenty millions of population pursued, 
under the protection of her strong and just arm, the indus- 
tries of peace, and the refinements of arts and science In 
the various provinces wore wealthy and well-built cities, 
whose works, carried out for the use or amusement of the 
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citizens, vefc astonish the curious traveller by their strength, 
extent, and the skill evidenced in their construction. 

30J, At this time one man, named Caius Octavius, the 
nophtw of Caesar, found himself monarch of the whole 
civilized world. No one was greater, no one moro exalted, 
no one more powerful to kill or to savo. Tho civilized 
world proclaimed him a god, and he accepted the honours 
of deification. In this fact the greatness of worldly power — 
as represented by tho Emperor of Rome — culminated, its 
oscillation having reached its extreme point. Contempo- 
raneously with this event, in a remote province of the empire, 
a now influence was born, proceeding out of so infinitely 
small a point that no ono btit tho persons in contact with 
tho same wore aware of it. So quiet, humble, and unnoticed 
was its birth and growth, in an age of letters and learning, 
that it attracted no attention till the time the younger Pliny 
was a magistrate.* In tho abundant store of literature of 
that ago, which has come down to ns, there is no prior men- 
tion of an event ‘fraught with such importance to tho world, 
for we reject tho well-known passage in Josephus as an 
evident false interpolation. The worst support is a dishonest 
friend. 

301. Thus, in the affairs of the Roman empire at the era of 
its culmination (0), synchronous polarity was established as 
clearly as is represented in our diagram, i.e, when tho oscillation 
was at />, tho pole of it was at c; and the reaction, minuto and 
unnoticeable at first, grow by degrees, gathering momentum 
by progress \ that progress at length seated a Christian hier- 
arch on the throne of the capital of Augustus. Such is the 
way in which the pendulum of time vibratos. 

305, Again we trace an opposite action. Boniface III., 
Bishop of Rome, assumed the title of Pope in the year 

• Augustus was born in 63 b.c. He gained tho bafctlo of Actium and 
the empiro of Rome in 31 b.c., while he died in 14 a..t>. Pliny the 
younger began to plead in the tribunals of Romo at tho ago of nineteen, 
m ad. 81. As governor of Bithynia, he afterwards came in contact 
with Christians, of whose existence he had previously been ignorant. 
At his age thoy appeared to bo at length emerging from obscurity. 
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a.d. 607. His successor early in tlio sixteenth century, taking 
contrary steps to Augustus, nob cont anted with lxis spiritual 
iuflnenco, grasped also a temporal throne. At no time was the 
power of the popes more potent or extensive. They divided 
the world bet w ecu kings and nations ; they rebuilt Rome ; 
they wort* the great patrons of art, founding and establishing 
many magnificent churches, the most 'glorious and magnifi- 
cent of which is St. Rotor's. Bat the culminating act aho had 
its synchronous polarity in the birth of Lather's opposition, 
which from small beginnings at length rout Christendom 
asunder. From this time the secular kingdom of the p >pes 
faded, and we have seen it end by the entry of Victor Krn- 
manucl into Rome as King of all Italy, 

366. Again we look with curious interest to the synchronous 
polarity that developed itself in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The priesthood of France at that time were never 
more privileged. Religion had all the security that law and 
matcri il power could give it. But what of that ; with the cnl- 
nnunlion of grandeur, the groat movement of sentiment, which 
had its insidious beginning in the mind of Voltaire, was (it 
tho same time instituted. The oscillation b was synchronously 
opposed to the vacuity <\ In tho vacuity was tho birth of that 
atheism which at the latter end of the same century covered 
with its unhallowed mnutie tho fair cities anti villages of 
France. The biographer of Voltaire has traced tho causes 
(probably with a partial hand) which resulted in such (‘fleets.* 
Ho says chastity was the supreme virtue in the eyes of tho 
Church, continence was one of the most sacred pretensions; 
but finally it was no virtue at all, but became to be looked 
upon as only a conveniuilce and an impediment to free human 
happiness. Hypocrites, under the easy mask of chastity, can 
dispense with all virtues, thus covering with a sacred veil the 
vices most pernicious to society, hardness of heart and intoler- 
ance. It helps us to realiso the infinite vileness of a system 
like that of the Church in tho last century, which could en- 
gender in such men as Condorcet an antipathy so violent as to 


** Voltaire, by John Morley. 
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shut the eyes of tlieir understanding/ Voltaire’s attack on 
religion was not merely disbcliof iu a creed^ but exasperation 
against a Church, which retorted with anger. The moral element 
being intolerance) of light and hatred of knowledge, fierce and 
profoundly contemptible struggles with one another ensued, and 
cnhancod tlio scandals of their casuistry and besotted cruelty. 
From these causos came the egregious failure of the Catholicism 
of Voltaire’s day. Even when with the timidity of old age he 
soemed to deprecato the growing ferooity of the attack (which ho 
had initiated), he still taunted the clerical party with their own 
folly in allowing a mean, egotistic virulence to override every 
consideration of true wisdom and policy. Such acts on tlio 
part of the Church as the following added flames to Voltaire’s 
opposition. A Protestant pastor, Pochette, was hung for 
exercising his functions at Languedoc. Three young Protes- 
tant brothers had, at the same time, tboir heads struck off. 
Tho Protestant Galas, was broken on the wheel in 1762; his 
widow and children were put to torture. The Protestant Sir- 
ven only escaped the fate of Galas by precipitate flight, while 
liis wife perished in misery in the snows of Cevennes. In tho 
north of Prance the fire of intolerance burnt at least as hotly as 
iu tho south. Here La Barre, at the instance of a bibhop, was 
condemned to have his tonguo cut out, his right hand lopped off, 
and then to be burnt alive; which sentence, however, was com- 
muted to decapitation by tho parliament of Paris (1766). All 
the horrible stories which had been believed in the Middle 
Ages, were revived against the Jews. These and other atroci- 
ties kindled in Voltaire a blaze of anger and pity. Five youths 
wore condemned to the flames for Extravagances that deserved 
nothing worse than Saint La^are, • 

867. “ But,” says his biographer, * we cannot label Voltaire 
either a9 spiritualist or materialist. We search in vain for a 
positive creed which logic may hold in coherent bonds, Or social 
philosophy accept as a religious fcrco. It is not known if he 
ever seriously approached the question— -so much debated since 
tho overthrow of the old order of France — whether society can 
exist without religion.” 

368. That Voltaire had his own inconsistencies we have 
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proof in the fact of kU rebuilding a Catholic chapel on his 
estate, in his commemorating its opening by a gorgeous cere- 
mony, and by his preaching a sermon in it. It may have been 
mere mockery, but it may not. Be this as it may, the Bishop 
of Annecy, his diocesan, was furious at the profanation. Thou, 
to make nominal peace, we see Voltaire confessing and par- 
ticipating in the solemnity of an Easter communion. This 
bitterly scandalised the philosophers of Paris; and his bio- 
grapher tells us that ho could give no better reasons for his 
strange lapse than that whioh we hear of every day, when 
men practise hypocritical compliances for the sake of a little 
ignoble ease. 

But Voltaire's iucousistenoies did not cud here. When 
seized with fover, he summoned the priest to administer 
ghostly comfort. The priest pleaded the horrible rumours of 
tho world as to his damnable boohs ; but Voltniro replied by 
warning him very peremptorily, that in refusing to administer 
the viul! ruin he was infringing tho law. More extraordinary 
still, ou the post of temporal father of the order of Capuchins for 
the district of Gex becoming vacant, Voltaire applied for it, 
obtained the appointment, and thus became one of tbe officers 
of the Church he had so much calumniated. 

369 , In this short story we road the following lesson : that 
individual oscillations como more quickly than national. Vol- 
taire was not born an aristocrat, but he was allied to the order 
by education and social connection. His antipathies wort*, 
therefore, solely against the Church, not against tho aristocracy 
nor the political system of France. And in the vacillation of 
his old age we see the premonitory fear of secular movomonts 
which his own action against religion had precipitated, Theso 
now instinctively divulged themselves, though he did not live 
to see. the issue in the bloody revolution that followed. 



CHAPTER XLY. 

SECTARIAN VISOOREANCES. 

370. As rays of light emanate from a centre, when in 
proximity thereto their deviations are but slight; but as they 
pierce into ethereal space and attain a far-off distance, the 
deviations of the respective rays — i.e. the pencils of light — 
increase with the distances as the arcs of their respective 
circles. So it is also with tho courses of faith: when near 
their starting point the deviations are imperceptible; but 
wheu far off, the deviations increase into discordances in ratio 
to the times, length of eras, or distances travelled. A retrospect 
of what we have written on tho various rohgions will have 
established this principle, but in history we seo it more plain!) . 

371. Lay writers on Social and moral subjects, wo perceive, 
for the most part avoid religion; We believe, on tho contrary, 
that it cannot be properly avoided. At the same time, we 
..cither approve of the sneer of the pulpit at philosophy, nor 
the retort back again. True religion wo maintain to be also 
true philosophy, though no single man, by means of reason, can 
fully grasp cither or both. We further aver that religion has 
always been a reality in man, and as far as we can anticipate, 
always will be. It is therefore the function — nay, the duty of 
the experienced, — not to say the learned, — to humanize the 
minds of thoso who hold religion to bo a reality, — ie. in so far 
as opportunities and range admit, — even though tho task be 
that of Tantalus. Further; we submit that religion, more 
than any other attribute, marks the status of a man, or of 
a nation, in relation to oar immediate theme , to wit, ethics. 
Hence, in our inquiries we cannot avoid religion, however 
delicate and slippery the ground may be to which it leads us; 
religious assertion being as a bombshell fired into our own 
camp. But from religionists jwr se we hove au apology for our 
intrusion into their peculiar domain; inasmuch as the Most 
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Reverend Dr. Butler tolls us that good moral works will not 
insure salvation unless enlivened by faith, nor can wo be justi- 
fied by faith alono without good works.* Tho doctors of 
confession, then, make morals and faith concomitant essentials ; 
so may We philosophize on faith and morals in reversed 
position. 

372. To discuss tho various divergences of Christian rays 
as they develop themselves in different parts of tho world, 
amongst many nations and colours, would be far beyond our 
ability. We will therefore confine our inquiries slightly to 
tho two most radically divergent rays in Western Kumpe, 
viz. the Roman and Genevan. These being territorially in 
juxtaposition, will yet bo found to be sufficiently marked 
in opposition to make them stand side by sido iu bold 
relief. 

373. Wo have already shown that tho centre of light, as 
divulged iu tho four gospels, but most rigidly in the first 
(326, etc.), illustrates Christ’s spirit as devoted to primary 
divine principles; so, in conformity with Our problem, we dis- 
cern tho deviation in His rays by tho disputes of the apostles 
when lie was gone or parted from them (Acts xv.). The 
increase in this deviation of rays has been alrrady shown 
(352), so we need not reitorato what has there been illustrated, 
but we proceed at once to tho subject of this chaptcr.f 

371. Turning then to tho standards of faith of the two 
European schools, as set forth in the catechisms appio\ed 
by the Roman Catholic Archbishops of Ireland, and iu tho 
confession and catechism of the Presbyterian Church of 

° Sue Roman Catholic Catechism of Ireland. 

f The interested may compare thfe following with profit: KalfXcyev 

avroU, 'Tpuv Moral yv&vai rb (xva-rlipiov rfy fiacriXflat tov OfdO' iKtlvois rot s 
iv irapafio\ah ra i rdvra ylvcrai' tva (fKitrovri y fiXivwcn, Kcd AWt* Kal dtcouav 7 it 

dxovUiTi, Kal fify avviurt' firfirorc imarpi^/bHri, Kid dfpz&ri adroit ri dfxapTrj/xora. 
Mark iv. 11, 12 ; and, Kai TporehOovrct o 1 fittdrjral elirop axfrQ, Atari iv it a patio 
Xatj XaXtij adroit , *0 $i dvoKpiSds tXvcv adroit ^Ort dpuv Moral yvwv at rb, fxvoHjpia 

rfy ftaoiXetai tCjv ovpavujv, 4 k chocs 84 oi> SfBorat At A roirro iv irapajidXati 

adroit Xa\ta t &n (iKiwovret ou (3\4 tqu<ti, Kal dKotiovrei obg dteotioitjiv, oudi ruvioCcrt. 
Matt. xiii. 10, 11, 13. Som^men accept these &b contradictions, and like 
the commentator (410); blame God; our thesis makes them but radiating 
beams from a true light, and in no manner affecting the primary truth 
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Scotland, and placing them side by side, we see thorn as 
different rays emanating from one point of faith, viz. the 
Apostles 1 Creed. Nor do we see any but the most trivial 
deviations in primary rays, or principles, such as regards God 
and the creation of the world, man and the end of his 
creation, the Trinity and the Incarnation, our first parents, 
original* sin, Jesus Christ, etc., etc., till we come to prin- 
ciples affecting the material or worldly position of tho priests, 
ministers, and people; such as the visible Cburcb, the true 
Church, purgatory, tho second commandment, precepts of the 
Church, sacraments, confession, indulgences, etc., etc. On 
these the rays of light are so divergent as to bo discordant ; 
or, m mathematical parlance, the pencils of light diverge iu 
iatio to distance from the centre point. 

375. To set forth tho divergences of the material, worldly, 
or visiblo basis of these modern schools more clearly, wo 
will quote their principles sido by side 


Roman. 

1. Tho true Church is tho 
congregation of all tho faith- 
ful : 

2. Named tho holy Catholic 
Church ; 

3. Which is but the one 
true Church : 

4. Out of which no one caft 
bo saved. 

5. The head is the Bishop 
of Rome, i.c. the Pope : 

6. Who is Christ's vicar on 
earth : 

7. Successor to St. Peter. 

8. The Church cannot err 
in what it teaches. 


Gentian. 

1. The invisible Church 
consists of tho elect. 

2. The visible Church con- 
sists of thoso who profess the 
true religion, out of which 
therein no ordinary possibility 
of salvation, 

8. Christ has given to it tho 
ministers, oracles, and ordi- 
nances of God. 

4. I’he purest Churches have 
mixture and error; some are 
mere synagogues of Satan. 

5. Tho Head of the Church 
is the Lord Jesus, nor can the 
Pope of Rome be so in any 
senae % 


376. It will thus be seen that their divergences place tin 
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near the oppogito spokes of the wheel of Christianity (357). 
To the religious, that may appear to bo a cause for sorrow ; but m 
the principle of one requires absolute subordination in faith, and 
the principle of the other capricious election in body,* neither 
perforce is acceptable to all. Thus, wore the spoke of the one a 1 J 
powerful, and the spoke of the other all weakness, tho stronger 
would pierce through the nave of the wheel and crush humanity 
to atoms. Providence wisely, in His all-seeing care, provides 
otherwise. Ilis laws, in guiding tho material bodies through 
ethereal spaces, are mathematically just and true, and so also 
apply to all the out-lying and in-lying existences known to man- 
kind. The planets move by alternate attraction and repulsion ; 
these are the powers that keep the firmament and stars in their 
places; under this law ibe planets describe ellipses about tho 
sun ns a centre (7) : so tho various sects of Christians round 
the great Sun of their faith do likewise. Thus wo are mathe- 
matically taught to adhere to our own faith, but to respect 
that of others (313), though in sects we may bo as little 
able to do this as to give magnitude to a point or breadth to 
a straight lino (1 and 2). This is the atheist's hold and tlio 
Christian's dilemma; but the former holds nothing, and tho 
Christian bears his burden (39) in tho divergences of posi- 
tion and longitudes. This burden is his cross. 

377. The path of tho good Christian through life, then, is 
no other than in the parabolic curve of religion (39). The 
eminence that he attains is relative to liis strength of desire. 
In his path ho is subject to continuous oppression by tho 
opposition of others, in the weakness of the body and limit 
of mind. Yet dynamically he attains complete equanimity 
by holding to the true course (39). To this end reason 
and faith must be balanced, such being the Btatical require- 
ment of a mind and body in equilibrio (39). Without thi-> 
statical condition, both religion and philosophy are defective 
and incomplete. 

* By the decree of God some men are predestinated unto everlasting 
Mo, others to everlasting death. Also; the rest of mankind Ood is 
pleased to pass by and ordain them to dishonour and wrath, for tho 
glory of His sovereign power .— See Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 
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378. It has been shown that a being with self-consciousness 
cannot bo within a point, which is inimitably small, nor can 
one body occupy the Same point, with another ( e »). Thus, dif- 
ferences uf mind originate from differences of primary position. 
With education and opportunity divergences of sentiment 
may the more increase, just as we see a mountain change its 
shape whon viewed from different aspects. Tho person with- 
out education is as the person without tho telescope to scan 
tho heavens. He sees only a milky way, where tho assisted 
eight sees myriads of stars. Yet it is a primary position with 
all people, high or low, rich or poor, educated or ignorant, to 
assert self as right and everybody olse as wrong. To step out 
of this position is difficult — more difficult to the ignorant than 
to the learned, for the learned gain moro from, and so can 
appreciate tho value of, tho skill and knowledge of others. 
Thus, difference of positiou, whether in tho learned or the 
uuleamed, brings os a corollary difference of experience ; and 
the cmiponents of different experiences lead to a different 
resultant Tho resultant with one is a belief in God, the 
resultant with another that there is no God.- 

379. Referring to the religions of the earth (226), we seethe 
Christians, who acknowledge God, to number about tho same 
as tho Budhists, who do sot acknowledge God — that is, each 
numbers nearly throe hundred.mdliona of souls ; and glancing 
at the other religions, it is probable that in them the same 
antithesis exists. Thus the population of this world of ours 
is divided in faith as to the existence of God, and so there is 
polarity in faith or religion as in ether existing things. It 
is our business to look on the subject with the eyes of the 
moralist, not of the doctrinist . The province of the latter is to 
maintain his peculiar tenets j ours to examine them. His is a 
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difficult task, full of briers and thorns ; so is ours. The doctrinist 
fortifies his theological castle, and batters at all outside of ir ; 
wo, in a friendly manner, reconnoitre all, inside aud out side, 
and givo due weight to each counterfort. With tlio weapons 
of the doctrinist in his various phases we have little interest. 
Were we to interfere, wo might incur tbo penalty of a storm 
in a teacup. Wo will therefore neglect those and go to the 
moro weighty subject at the head of this chaptor. 

380. In speculating on this subject the moralist has to go 
back to first principles, whore he will find that tho being, man, 
by liis mind probes the universe (LO), and by his reason (90) 
knows restraint, aud is therefore responsible for his actions. 
He can design, lay plans, bring six of seven circumstaucos to- 
gether and plot for certain events ; ho can road small print by a 
medium as subtle as electricity Ho is thus not only intelligent, 
but by reason and restraint acting under tho law's of nature, he 
carries out great works, such as the Pyramids of Egypt, the 
Atlantic telegraph, his railway systems, the Mont Ccni> tunnel ; 
besides his mighty governmental systems, such as those of 
England, Bussia, Germany, the United States of America, 
etc., etc. 

381. Butman consists of two parts : his body tho material 
part, almost infinitesimally small, — his mind the ethereal part, 
almost infinitosimally great (10) ; one an essontial of the other 
— the organs by mathematical reflex (1 0) croating unity. This 
searching mind, thou, through the body, ponders on Cause and 
Effect, and by the known operations of nature, whether che- 
mical, atmospherical, or mechanical, moves things according to 
his will. The question now is. Is it Cause and Effect that moves 
man’s mind, or does he put them in creative operation ? If it is 
Cause and Effect that moves first, then man has no spirituality. 
Let us see : What is the difference between a man and a boast ? 
A beast, it is popularly surmised, has no restraint, and so acts 
by material cause for an effect ; its want of reason gives it 
no aspirations for charity, knowledge, or power ; this is man’s 
field in nature, these are motives abstract of solf (91). Thus, 
if abstract of self, the man that grasps them must do it, not by 
a material cause for an effect in him or over him, but of his 
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bpixnt nal nature, mind or soul, which arc abstract of self. 
Honco it is that tho ethereal part of man — his mind, or soul — 
which can calculate tho velocity of a star's light travelling at 
the rate of 192,000 miles a second, and which takes 60,000 
y c*a is m its journey from thence to his eye,* and by which he 
cjn analyse tho properties of that distant object by the aid of a 
spectroscope. This is the qualification or the attribute of man's 
abstract of self. 

{*82. Then, if it bo the ethereal or spiritual nature of man 
that makes him so pre-eminent amongst, and incomparable with, 
other animated beings, — a mover of Cause and Effect m this 
world of his, — the European asks, Can ho with consistency deny 
a spiritual power infinitely greater than his own, which is also 
the mover of Cause and Effect in the visible uuiverso? His 
felluw-mau answers, ho cannot consistently do so ; therefore he 
must acknowledge, by faith, an Almighty God, though incon- 
ceivable by him, whose operations in nature ho may follow to 
a certain extent by deep study, but whoso origin ho can nover 
fathom. Further, being gifted with reason (90), he must bo 
accountable to this Inconceivable Being, though ho cannot 
probe tho mode thereof further than, whatever be the operating 
principle, tho effocts to himself are in uiat he matical justice, 

8h3. The argument, thou, leads the European to a Deity, an 
object denied by tho south-eastern Asiatics numbering nearly 
half tho population of tho world ; and when we recur to the 
vatious religions, Wo seo how much they differ even in initial 
principles. We will here take a short view of these ; and going 
Inst to tho Hindu, of which our space only permits us to rofer 
to the most noted, via. their Triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
the Preserver, the Originator, And Destroyer. The Budhists 
liavo also a Triad, mentioned by Mr. Alabaster, consisting of 
tho Law of Budha, the Church, and the Ordained ; but in effect 
their initial principle is nearly the same as the Hindu, viz. Elam, 
Merit, and Demerit— /.c* causation, advanco, and retardation. 
Thus two great phases of religion in the East adhere radically 
to the sumo principle ; and when we turn to the other great 
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religion of tlie middle space, viz. Mohammedanism, wo at first 
detect no Triad, but a personal God id unity only. In it there 
is no incarnation of the Deity, nor can man partake of Jits 
Divine essence, but is a slave of the Almighty only. Hence the 
doctrine of fate, or predestination, is tlio prominent character 
of this phase, though as usual its doctors are divided, and i^ive 
a niche in their consciences for freewill also. But here again, 
in effect, there is a Triad, which consists of Uod, Mohammed, 
and the Devil— -the Creator, the Mediator, and the Destroyer. 
Thus, however much these latter people decry the Trinity, they 
have not escaped from its similitude. Again : in Judaism, 
theoretically no Triad is acknowledged, bur practically they 
have not been able to approach the Divine Power without 
it. In their personification of God they look upon Him in 
two lights or natures, as the Jtewarder and the Puuhdter, and 
accept Moses as their Intervener. Lastly, the PUtonist, with 
Socrates as his Seer, in his search for the Inconceivable, admits 
the duality of the two contrary principles, a system not unbko 
Bndhism. 

3S1. The doctrine of the Trinity is the thing most questioned 
by Mohammedans especially; it is also much questioned by the 
rationalists of Europe. It has been scoffed at by sevoral of 
tho most eminent of our 
historians and men of 
science. Gibbon tells us 
that Gcnnadcus, Patriarch 

of Constantinople, pro- ^ \ / p 

nounced tho Athauasian * > AfTmi* — > 

Creed to bo the work of / \ 

a drunken man. Yet we / t \ 

see it avoidablo in name / p \ 

only by tho great religions 

of the world, though not in true mathematical principle ; for let 
A B represent the stream of time, infinitely long, then in tho 
universe of thought, mind, or spirit, cthere&l and moterial, G 
and D on opposite sides of that line will also be infinite, for 
infinity divided is yet infinite. But 0 and I) are reflexes of 
eaeh other (14) wh£n their rays pass through any point MS 
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and without passing through the point E there would bo no 
action, no light, no life (161. And tho focus E, though in- 
finitely small m space, being affixed to, and continuous with, 
tho eternal stream of time ; which the line A T) without breadth 
represents, and which is also infinite. Thus, in the ethereal 
universe there are three infinites yet one infinite. 

387. The corollary to an infinitely living God, though incon- 
ceivable, is belief m an infinite future life. For reasoning on 
our own deductions, we find that man cannot conceive the 
infinitesimal motamentum on. which his present existence is 
bused, yet he lives (8) ; so because ho cannot conceive the 
infinitesimal eternity, why should this bo death ? To all intents 
and purposes we support our primary principles by accepting 
in reason and faith, a belief in a new lifo ; for wo have already 
accepted, by our ethereal nature, an actual point in space 
(2) and a motamentum of time, (8) without being able to 
comprehend the same. So as we came to life (82) and per- 
ceived (162) through the infinite; by infinity we re-arise to 
life and re-perceivo, though we cannot comprehend the manner 
tlicroof. 

388. When man walks by reason alone, how foolish lie is 
so also when he walks by faith alone, how foolish. But by 
faith and reason well balanced, how he clears his way through 
tho thorns and briers which beset his course of equanimity and 
good hope (39). Voltairo has expended a deal of wit and 
sarcasm on this momentous subject; and whilo we do not accept 
his spirit, we do his facts, and more. The materia} elements 
of the body of man after death not only become absorbed in 
othor olements, organic or morgauic,; but what else is the case 
in lifo ? The body from its birth to its death is the centre of 
chemical operations, a system of construction, destruction, and 
re-coustruotion. Nor does the form remain tho same. The 
child of ono year's growth cannot be A recognised in the man 
of seventy years' maturity; yet one spirit has residod and been 
perpotuated in it.’ It is the ethereal part of man, then, his 
spirit or soul, which vivifies the material elements of the body, 
and it is that same spirit or soul that can renew the same ; for 
the Great Spirit, to whom it returns and fVom which it cannot 



escape*, is everlasting and all-poworful, and we attain to this 
principle by faith and reason in equitable adjustment, in tlio 
mean botween. two infiuito extremes, neither of which reason 
by itself can grasp. 



CHAPTER XLVXI. 

REFLECTED ACTION. 

389. "And therefore we abhor and dotesfc all contrary 
roligiou and doctrine; but chiefly all kind of Papibtry in 
general and particular heads, even aa they aro now damned and 
confuted by the Word of God and Kirk of Scotland.” “ But 
in special we dotoat and refuse the usurped authority of the 
Roman Antichrist upon tho scriptures of God, npon the Kirk, 
the civil magistrate, and consciences of all men. All his 
tyrannous laws made upon indifferent things against our 
Christian liberty, his erroneous doctrine against the sufficiency 
of the written Word, the perfection of tho law, the office of 
Christ and His blessed evangel. His corrupted doctrine con- 
cerning original sin, our natural inability and rebellion to 
God’s law, our justification by faith only, our imperfect sanc- 
tification and obedience to tho law ; the nature, number, and 
use of the holy sacraments ; his five bastard sacramonts, with 
all his rites, ceremonies, and false doctrines added to the min- 
istration of the true sacraments without the word of Got! ; his 
cruel judgment against infants departing without the sacra- 
ment; his absolute necessity of baptism; his blasphemous 
opinion of transfibstantiation, or real' presence of Christ's 
body in the elements, and receiving of the same by the wicked 
or the bodies of men; his dispensations with solemn oaths, 
perjuries, and degrees of marriage forbidden in the Word ; 
bis cruelty against the innocent divoroed ; his dovilish mass ; 
his blasphemous priosthood ; his profane sacrifice for sins of 
tho dead and the quick; his canonisation of meu; calling 
upon angels or saints departed; worshipping of imagery, 
relics, and crosses ; dedicating of Kirks, alters, days ; tows of 
creatures; his purgatory, prayers for the dead; praying 
or speaking in a strange language ; with Iris processions and 
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blasphemous litany, and multitude of advocates or mediators ; 
his manifold orders ; auricular confession ; his dosperate and 
uncertain repentance; his general and doubtsome faith; his 
satisfactions of men for their sins ; his justification by works— 
ojpus vperatum— works of supererogation, merits, pardons, pere- 
grinations and stations; his holy water ; his blasphemy of 
bells, conjuring of spirits, crossing, sayniyuf, anointiiig, con- 
juring, hallowing of God's good creatures, with the superstitious 
opinion joined therewith ; his world of monarchy and wicked 
hierarchy; his three solemn rows, with all his shavelings of 
sundry sorts ; his erroneous and bloody decrees made at Trent, 
with all the subscribers or approvers of that cruel and bloody 
baud conjured against the Kirk of God* And finally, Wfe detest 
all his vain allegories, rites, signs, and traditions brought in 
the Kirk without or against the Word of God and doctrine of 
thin true reformed Kirk; to which wo join ourselves willingly, 
etc., etc." 

3110. We had been carelessly looking aver a small library, 
when on opening one of its books at random our attention 
was attracted to the above passage, being struck with its un- 
usual tone, not to say apparent fanaticism. Unconsoiou&ly, 
also. Wo found ourselves pondering over the last sentenco, and 
a previous one, which maintained the sufficiency of the Word. 
Our mind took a mathematical train, and we found it asking 
us inwardly, if tho Word of God bo sufficient, then why should 
the doctrine of a particular corporation of men, called a Kirk, 
bo tacked on to it, as in the above quoted passage ? If this 
were absolutely necessary, then by their own showing the 
Word is not Sufficient, but deficient* Hence, those who hold 
doctrine as necessary, Cannot fairly object to tradition, for 
doctrine drawn from the Word by man is nothing else than in- 
terpretation ; neither is tradition drawn from the same source, 
both being originated by living men or corporations of men, 
and communicated by them to the world and to other men. 
The absolute position taken by either school or class of minds 
involves' them in a paradox. They claim their ego as well as 
their non ego, ue. self and the whole universe, as absolute over 
others. By reflex action of ethereal on material, it is true, they 

Q 
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can be tins for themselves (10) j but we have shown (43) they 
cannot be this outside of self, that is for others. Hence we 
concluded, at tho end of our reverie, that the orbit of the 
uligioiis life of the person or persons who wrote the above 
sentiments was in a state of perturbation (28). 

391. Turning to the title-page of the book we held in our 
hands, wo found ‘it to be tho subordinate standards of the 
Free Churoh of Scotland, published in 1861 . Then going back 
to the passage above quoted, we found it to bo a copy of tho 
National Covenant signed by His Majesty James VI. of Scot- 
land, in 1580, and by all ranks of persons generally in 1581. 

392. Turning over the pagos again, we came to a copy of 
the solemn loague and covenant. Signed by all ranks in the 
year 1643, and ratified by the Parliament of Scotland, wheio 
we found the following: "We shall in like manner, without 
respect of persons, endeavour the extirpation of popery, prelacy 
(that is church government by archbishops, bishops, tlieir 
chancellors and commissaries, deans, deans and chapters, 
and all other ecclesiastical officers depending on that hierarchy) 
superstition, heresy, schism, profanefiess, and whatsoever shall 
bo found to be contrary to sound doctrine and tho power of 
godliness, lest wo partako in other men's sins, and thereby be 
m danger to receive of their plagues ; and that tho Lord may 
be ono, and His name pne, in tho throe kingdoms." 

393. With all the Shove vet/ ppamiable feelings towards 
their fellow-citizens, they further oh “profess and declare 
before God and. the world their unfeigned desire to be bumbled 
for their sins/' etc. Agqin, "’they humbly beseech the Lord 
to bless their desires and%rOceedintgs with success, as may be 
an encouragement to other Christian churches groaning under 
the yoke of anti-Christian tyranny, etc." 

39 4. Turning over some more pages, we found the copy of a 
solemn acknowledgment of pubbo shit and breach of covenant, 
of apparently somewhat later date than the foregoing, in whieh 
id the following : " Religion is of all things the most excellent 
^vnd precious, the advancing and promoting the power thereof 
Against all ungodliness and profanity, the securing andpre- 
r 8 l*ving the purity thereof against all error, heresy, and schism; 
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namely, Independency, Annbaptisin, Antinomianism, Armini- 
aaism and Sociniamsm, Famihsm, Libertinism, Scepticism, 
and Erastianiam, and the oarrying on the work of uniformity,” 
etc. 

8l>5. Here, then, in a few short pages, in the standard work 
of a Christian body, we see other 1 bodies of the samo Church, 
to say the least, very defiantly and contemptuously spoken of. 
And rnoro curious still, the expressed disgust is not against 
one other body, but against several other bodies; none of those, 
again, having any common bond, but actually in opposition 
towards each other. To solve the Cause of this enigma then 
is our problem. On other than mathematical grounds, in these 
modern times indeed, the solution is not to be approached ; 
that is. m as far as our imperfect vision will allow. That 
such uuamiablo sentiments should bo resuscitated by a grave 
assembly so late as 1851 is truly perplexing; yet there is the 
fact before us, and as it is our axiom that all movements — 
social and moral — are guided by an unerring law, we will 
try to trace thorn. These movements and sentiments are the 
more interesting because they have taken place in a section of 
the British nation renowned for its learning, humanity, hos- 
pitality, and high intelligence. Markedly lovers of freedom of 
conscience in themselves, then, why this distaste to the same 
right in others ? What tremendous events have created those 
oscillations in thp path of their religions orbit? 

896. We have already shown that it is net in the primary 
precepts of Christ that deviations are perceptible (884), for 
these deviations increase in magnitude in ratio to the distance 
(370) ; so, to find the foundation of We particular pertnrba* 



tions under consideration, we must seek Weir causes in preced- 
ing periods : not at the periods themselves, for the principle oi 
synchronous polarity (358) proves this to he impossible. Thus, 
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effects most succeed causes, and if several succeeding move* 
meats take place from the same cause, then we call that re- 
flected action. Thus, let a force proceed from A in the stream 
of time AC, B D, in the direction of B, it will be reflected 
at B towards 0, and from 0 towards D in succession, on the 
mathematical principle that rays of light or objects projected 
reflect or rebound at similar angles. (See Tait’s Mochanios.) 

397. As national come more slowly than individual or 
personal oscillations (369), so for tbe first perturbation, as 
evidenced in tbe National Covenant of 1580, we most go a 
few years back and seek the causes in the history of Great 
Britain ) for though England and Scotland at that time were 
politically disjoined, they were socially and morally close in 
contact. History informs us that in the reign of Queen Mary, 
a.d. 1555-1558, the former year opened most gloomily for tho 
Protestants. The prisons wore crowded, and the inquisitors 
had only to choose their victims and to prepare their stakes and 
faggots. A commission sat in the Church of St. Mary Ovory, 
Southwark, for their trial, aud the first man brought before 
them was John Rogers, a prebendary of St. Paul’s, who was 
sentenced to the flames. He was burned by a slow fire on 
the 9tb of February. The same course was adopted with 
Robert Farrar, Bishop of St. David’s, who was burned on the 
30th Maroh. Fires were lighted in other parts of the king- 
dom. Bishop Hooper was* burned at -Gloucester and Dr. 
Rowland Hill at Hadleigh. The fanaticism of the papists 
awoke a like spirit in the Protestants, A Romish priest was 
stabbed at the altar, it the church of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster/ For this the Protestant assSssln was burnt. 

398. Then John Cardmaker* Chancellor of the church of 
Wells, was burned at London and, 80on after John Bradford 
suffered the same cruel death-' "itgain, Thomas Hawkes, an 
Essex gentleman, was burned at C%geshall ; John Lawrence, 
a pri&st, at Colchester; Tomkins, U weaver, at Shoreditch; 
Pigott, a batcher, at Braintree; Knight, a barber, «* Maldon ; 
and Hunter, an apprentice, at Breatwopd. 

890. On the*16th of October, 1555, Ridley and Latimer were 
led to the stake, -without ‘Creamer. At the stake Ridley 
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stripped himself for the fire, giving away his apparel, a new 
groat, some nutmegs, and other trifles to the bystanders. In 
the helplessness of old age, Latimer was stripped by his 
keeper, bnt stood in his shroud erect end fearless. Ridley was 
tied first to the stake ; as they were chaining Latitner to the 
reverse of the stake, he said, ^Be of good comfort, Master 
Ridley, and play the man; we shall light this day such a candle, 
by God’s grace, in England, as 1 trust shall never be put out.-” 
Latimer soon expired in the fiames, bat Ridley’s sufferings 
were long and dreadful. From this timo reflected action soon 
began to evince itself, in confirming Protestants in their faith. 

400, Some months afterwards Crammer was delivered over 
to the secular power. When brought to the stake* ho was 
stripped to the shirt. He made no moan or useless prayer for 
mercy in this world; and as soon as the flames began to rise ho 
thrust his right hand into them, for that hand had in prior 
weakness signed a recantation of his faith. fTho impression 
made by his martyrdom was immense, and as lasting as it was 
wide and deep. 

101. From February, 1355, till the 10th Novomber, 1558, not 
fewer than 288 individuals, among whom wore five bishops, 
twenty-one clergymen, fifty-five women, and four children, 
wore burned m different places, for their religion. In addition 
to these several hundreds were tortured, ruined in goods and 
estates, and many poor and friendless persons were loft to die 
iu the various prisons. 

"402. We.nfcod not dilate on so painful and humiliating 
a subject ; suffice it to say this was the period of religions per* 
secntion. The efforts and success of Lather, Calvins and other 
reformers, had excited t fury amongst the Roman Catholics 
which nothing short of blood and life could allay. The penal 
fires were blazing from one end of Europe to the other. And 
terrible as was the brief rage of Mary's reiga^England, as com- 
pared with other Christian countries, whs sihgolarly fortunate.* 

408. To these end kindred causes, then, we trace the fierce 
and obdurate spirit of the National Covenant of the Presby- 

v ** 

* Ttfomson and McFartoe's History. 
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terians above quoted. There is no oause without effect, and 
effects are in proportion to oauses. Bigotry begets bigotry in 
opposition; fanaticism begetsfanaticism; and cruelty cruelty, 
in' return. To expect them to fcdlow their Divine Master's 
precept, and return good for evil, Would be? to expect them to 
take a heavenly, nbt v a humancourse. . Tims tbe cause at A is 
felt at B, and ref^stbd^^ai^j Qj anfl' thus it goes down the 
stream, of ttag ;*• expended. In the 

solemn covenantof i6^3j,^}Ugh conceived in. as sturdy phrase- 
ology, we see by no mea^ sa flitter *-fgpi as in the National 
Covenant which preceded^ :.by ' siztyitifyfe years; and the same 
remark applies,' in ratio, ter the solemn acknowledgment of sub-, 
sequentfears. The force generated in “ bloody*' Mary's reign, 
in its reflected action, gradually softened. The ball of discord 
no doubt was kept rolling and reflecting under a different name, 
but the principle at issue was the same. Maryland Romanism 
had departed, ^Ut Charles and Episcopacy came; and after 
that, if we may judge by the language of the last document, 
Oliver CromWell, the flattie of Dunbar, and overbearing Puri- 
tanism. How, nplovely do mOn make Christ’s benign name 1 
"A;, man's foCSS shall' be .they- ofghis' owh household” (320). 
People read Ilia precepts* bntfpliow this His prophecy. So in 
the above we see the- wa^ of tiie material influences on the mind 
of man against the etheroap. ab the- former grows the mother 
weakens, and ^'&&%ii*ier These in 
their turn ;.op|s^^^nflHien»s»f manldnd; the 

pyramid o^^t^^estw^fffla^l^n^ru, .Shaken, .and it 
falls amid 

A fit sequel te^schapitei^W^we-jlwifl tern Tbassmztxbo 
Fouces. - - L ’ f . 

404. 'We h*e$ ^W#ewW^lfl;'Otiginat- 

-ing however com- 
ponents of other flbdfes la rath}. An apt 

illustration of 
>f ; this 

• controlled IS^t 
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divisiaorm all parts ©f our Sphere, and by the greatest minute- 
ness and refinement. Thus, while the tides of' the Bay of 
Ftmdy rise to the height of' 140 feet, those of the Mediter- 
ranean and Caspian SeastisduO more than afew inches, yet 
scientific observation has disclosed the fact that the inferior 
movements are as certain audUsregqlar, undernormal circum- 
stances,, as. thelargW.;' ‘V 1 ' Z '' : 'i •*. 

Thus in the material wOrld we lmve transmitted forces, of 
which the abovo ia an example, but oihaiples in tike manner 
could be adduced of equally refined andsdbtle action — in tho 
electric currents, earthquakes, atmospheric phenomena, etc., 
etc. Forces are transmitted under: law, and extend till other 
opponent forces counterbalance or destroytkexn, as tho tides . 
expond themselves on the iren-bonnd coasts. . 

In searching for illustrations of shailar jawa and processes 
oontrolliug and directing.the ethereal world of man’s mind, 
many presented themselves, and of these We ipake the follow- 
ing selection. - . , 

In the preceding chapter we have seen' the mighty' ethereal 
forces originating ha th^most intellectual andpOpnlous part of 
the world — the centres of Christendom’— rebounding against 
church and church, sect and sect, persuasion and persuasion, 
from century to century; and though ever expending them- 
selves, not yet eliminated,— spreading their actions and inilu- 
enoes far and near in mathematical 'ratio. Where great have 
been the mteiet[|S, where .jniujtn^ ;Jhe ■ numbqre plashing, so also 

lives sacrificed^ cttiB^cy hap been repaid by’misery, cruelty by 
cruelty, defamationHy defamation; s g " .. 

• One would have thdught that to Christendom;- to intellectual 
Europe alone, ;i^in; ,: i^tioh- of ;d^ns|dprq» might have been 
'confined vision 

Wft €fam case; but 

sUpremd|^' l |;'whiih' is'|ri»vn ,: mm , 8-n3fflpfeh#.jsion, detects and 
excite' th^ fiwt/ibatit isr net aq /The transmitted 

Jotfjj of affect 

htttfittm ethereal tides of the 

% of Fundy, iff oifest , pj#^>ae!‘ ; ^:'iiliindst' ; imperceptible 
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action of the Caspian See. Thus, when we go far from 
Europe, and insinuate onr inquiries into regions most remote, 
most outlandish, most inaccessible, still we find the law of 
transmitted forces there, and human sentiment unfailingly in 
action. The action, it is true, is as weak as the refined and 
ultimate filaments of radiated creatures; yet there it is to bo 
seen notwithstanding, as plain as any corollary, though in 
itself and from its obscurity it ho hardly noticeable. 

To proceed to our illustration: it is drawn from the catechism 
of the Lotu Popi, written in the Fijian language, published at 
Newtown, printed by T. D. Hartwell, Newtown Road, near 
the Wesleyan Church, 1870. The name of the anthor is not 
given, nor the sect, if any, under whose auspices it was issued. 
Tho work is in the shape of a pamphlet, and is printed entirely 
m red letters, each page being surrounded by a black border ; 
in other words, it is written in blood and Cosine'S in mourning. 
I am indebted to a friend for translation and explanations. 

It may be premised that in the language of Fiji, Lotu Dina 
means the Wesleyan religion, i.e. literally, the true faith; 
Lotu Vorata means the Protestant religion in general; while 
Lotu Popi means tho Roman Catholio. 

.Tho first question in the catechism is. What is the Lota 
Popi? Answer, One of the Christian religions, but a very 
bad one, contrary to Scripture. Next we come to the question. 
What is tho Lotn Vorata ? Ant, lb is one that opposes the 
lasu,— that is, the false preaching— aqd the evil deeds of the 
Lotu Popi. Then we Come to another question i What is an 
oretiko (heretic) f Ant, One whqm the papists used to kill, 
and who do not believe ija, the Lota ^Opi. 


The proceedings of the Ronsaq Catholics against heretics in 
France and Spain, and the homwa ofthf Ipikuisitoni (Inquisi- 
tion) are dilated on. Th&i and answers about 

Rifomo (Reform 


. nrwi **— - 


"What was the , 


yrwho 
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and saytbey will be cast into hell j they imprison them and 
pfersecnte them ih every way, andburn them. Ques. Who 
was Kuini Mori. (Queen Mary) f Ans. A' papist lady who 
6t»p«eded B&frfud the S^hi^ Qii^.'wW .*** ft* l A **- 
She brought back Ijotid ifppi. / She did badly, She burnt 
Bishops Cbanmer, ESlley, andLatitner alive in'flrent Okuifoti 
(Oxford). Quea. Perhaps she Vakadcvedrn 

(Bloody Mary). Ansi Tee. Qe^8. v ^hb wero Gardiner and 
Bonner ? AUs, Two assisted 

Mary. Quee. What, Sid ' the Pope do to Queen Elizabeth ? 
Ans. Be ekosikomuniketo (excommunicated her). Ques. 
What did the Spaniards do &t the instance 6f the Pope ? They 
sent the Ameta Taka Lipeni (the Spanish ■ Armada) to punish 
Britain for being Protestant. The destruction ofthi#Armada 
is then described. After which comes the question, Who 
followed Elizabeth ? Ans.'Jamea the First sit which the 
Pope was very wroth, because another king of the Lota Dina 
religion (Wesleyan ?) had got. the throne. 'So he conspired to 
destroy this king,the Gonovakatnraga (Prince of; Wales), and 
Bose (Parliament), " . ■’ : - • ' < 

The Gunpowder Plot is then described as the yeri hi nuku, 
in which Guy Fawkes figures by the name of Qaifokesi. In 
this description the date and circumstances aro given. Then 
follows, Who was James the SeCondf- Ans. A roan of evil 
deeds,, a papist; but whose reign was soon upset by William, 


na Pirinisi ti.} Orini (W$lium; Prince of Orange), Ques. Who 
was Jalesi IX. (Charles IX.) ? 4«s. He ander wbom, at the 

loitun (Si. Bturthpithne^),: 2'4ih, Aag^i5Z7,‘ . 'Qwjic- Was the 
Pope sorry when\he/he#d ; o£ the pews ? Aiw.^Efo; , he gave 
the ai^tongejf^ho rbtonght itrwOi&faslsh dclhda/and then 


heft^a • id ,ti»e;Cfearsu>,bf ^ISt; 3&fark, accom- 


®ie lfthetr of s'*^ft^^pns that took 

aldenses) ? 
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meronsly brought out by question . and answer. The Roman 
Catholics are next said to have been driven ; out of Spain and 
Portugal, and that t^is process, is now: ako in progress in 
Italy. - , " 

Various verses in the Reyeh^pi Mb quoted to prove that 
the Borne is ^bile^j^ab? 1 ^* ^he»|bis/fe> be seen one vodo 
e na mtfma-inatnu dku8a*damu (tiding on the scarlet beast), 
clothed in a damn-damn ^nln (scarleivesture) . 

Next comes ah explanation of the, cange. of Aialadi (Ireland) 
being Roman Chtho%i .:|ind thq. ^tphism concludes with a 
dissertation on purakaton (purgatory), and the unwarrantable- 
ness of a belief ih it by scriptnre. 

This work was . found amongst the hill tribes of Fiji — a 
savage itce of pannibals. We havoepften relished devilled fowl 
in the tropics : with such teaching, we, hope these neophytes 
have not on more occasions than dhe, treated themselves to a 
feast of be-devilled papist. 

One would have thought that, judging by the principles pro- 
fessed, viz. peaoe and good will to ward , all men, followers, if 
not brothers, of a eommon Lord would have refrained before 
savages frqm mud-spattering.. Yet it' is not so. The law of re- 
flected action is nob to be^aip^d } neither can its transmitted 
forces be deadened, nor suppressed. In this example we see the 
waves of religipp' Wihr# origihafj6g, in jEurope three centuries 
ago, rolling, yet over the uwuntajiteidf ihe far land of Fiji. 



CHAPTER XLVUL 
DOCTRINALDEtimom 


, fl , j*<i , 1 - *. I 

405. This subjeottakesps back/taa-first principle, viz. the 
law of universal variation (43), where >it ia'shown that the 
centre of one man cannot be the centre of another man, 
neither can the centre of their outside experiences bo at one 
point, Hcrice, in man’s life there is diversity of power and 
difference of attributes;' disagreement being an essential of 
it (45). Perfection may be -Conceived of Mf, -though others 
are not bonnd to concur (42) ; and though a man may bo 
physically imperfect, even m aa to be without eyes, legs, or 
hands (40), yet ho has the right to claim perfection to him- 
self if he feel that the opponent and divergent forces within 
him maintain his frame in eqailibrio. As ’ it is with the body, 
so it is with the mind — one being a reflex of the other (16). 

406. When we look abroad on the mind of the world, we 
are met with proofs ’ of- these . 
facts. Thus ike revivalist ex- 

. claims : ** I believe that heaven 
is real, hell is real; the devil is 
real. God is reed.” . Let me,^ 
he adds, heaven. 

It is above.” Godhas H\s throne 
there, a dwrilihg-plaee,”* Rut 
we add, let JB $'&&&» this, 
world } then . if i lB,«ihe ; .,Gla^ewi: /y-:' 

. D trill bd,Nc»t:'Zealahi£ 'S& ifcWr 
wouHapf^riffrom the ‘reviver 4 
ist’s theology, ihat heaven bring 
above Glasgow, it wfll ;be .above $ 


V and hell will 






.* Jloodyand donkey's sermons in Gffcsgow. 
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be below it.. In the latter place, then, he pats New Zealand.* 
Now we New Zealanders need not be annoyed at this, for 
though a man may condemn all the world outside of himself, 
on the principles quoted at the head of this chapter, the 
world are not bound to believe him. Bat they may assert 
their perfection against any other people's perfection, as the 
man did- who had a wooden leg (40). 

407. Assertion of monopoly of grace or gifts by a human 
being above or beyond others, thenf-has an antidote in the law 
of universal variation ; so also the location of any coveted object 
of universal aspiration has its questioners. The Pope no 
sooner claims to be Christ's yicar on earth, than the Patriarch 
of Constantinople disputes his claim. 

The Greek says : “ On what does the Pope of Rome rest his 
claim ? ” 

The Latin answers : “ Chiefly, when Christ said, ‘ Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock 1 will build my Church ; and I will 
give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. Feed my 
lambs, feed my sheep l * ” 

“ I question it/’ says the Greek. “ Peter denied his Lord 
thrice ; 'tis but Christ’s allegory of God’s perfection and man’s 
imperfection. On this antithesis the world exists. The 
bishops, of the Greek Church succeeded the Lord through the 
apostles in as indisputable a succession’ as thou canst claim.” 

** Stop I ” says the Teuton, “ don’t quarrel about a shadow. 
Christ Himself , is. the only Head of the Church; for we read 
in His word, ' * The husband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the -head of the Church,’ and He is the saviour of 
the body.’ And He has appointed. His officers ; for He' said, 
* Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the "Son, and of .the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded yon. And lo, I am withyon alway, even onto the end 
of the world.’ And these oflxe^h |old the keys of heaven, 
to shut that kiugdom against the Impenitent and open it to 

* Calm reflection and excited sensation certainly lead to opposite 
results ; but both have their offices and uses in nature, therefore neither 
can be always decried. 
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the penitent by absolution ; for Christ said, * I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of hcavou, and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven/ And the 
ministers of the visible Church are His representatives on 
earth ; for is it not written, ‘ God hath set some in the Church, 
first, apostles; secondly, prophets; and thirdly, teachers/ 
Again , 4 And He gave some apostles, and some prbphots, and 
some evangelists, and som© pastors', and some teachers — for 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of tho ministry, for 
the edifying of tho body of Christ/ ” 

“ Stop ! ” cry both Greek and Latin, “ none of your inter- 
pretation outside of tho true apostolic succession ; for, aro wo 
not told to f stand fast and hold the traditions which we have 
been taught, whether by word or opistlo 9 ? 99 

“Ah! ye sons of Belial,” cries the Plymouth brother; 
“ what need for ye to quarrel about your Churches t Where 
did your Master eat His passover ? It was not in one of your 
gilded sepulchres, but in His guest chamber ; for did lie not 
tell His disciples that the good- man would show them an 
upper room, furnished and prepared, where they were to make 
ready for Him ? ” 

“Ah, brother,” says the Christadelphian, “why talk of 
churches, priests, and upper chambers ; aro wo not all tho same, 
with equal powers and privileges ? 9 For the law makoth men 
high priests which have infirmity ; but the word of the oath, 
which was since tho law, makefch tho Son, who (alone) is con- 
secrated for evermore / 99 

“ We have as much right to that as you,” rejoins the Evan- 
gelist ; “ for is it not said of us , ' Ye also are as living stones, 
built up, a spiritual house, an holy priesthood to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesns Christ 9 ? ” 

A Latest Saint now exclaims, “ True of us also ; for is it not 
said of us too, ‘ But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye should show 
forth the praises of Him who hath called-you out of darkness 
into His marvellous light 9 ? 99 

The Irvingite now adds, “ True, 0 brother ! for it is said. 
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e Ye need not that any man teach you, but as the same anoint- 
ing toacheth you all things, and is truth and no lies, etc/ ” 

A. Baptist now rushes forward and calls ont, “ What per- 
verseness, 0 ye unwashed 1 . Ye grasp at a shadow and 
neglect the substance, for did he not command his chariot ‘ to 
stand still ; and they both went down into the water, both 
Philip and the eunuch, and he baptized him/ So also was 
Jesus baptized, for f He went up ; straightway out of the 
wator/ ” 

Now a High Churchman steps majestically forward, and 
looking with ineffable contempt over the heads of the crowd, 
proclaims tho saving grace of ritual. 

But a sturdy Low Churchman follows on his heels, and 
standing tiptoe, glancing over the other’s shoulders, fiercely 
bawls, u What of your objective presence, sir ? Yo pervert 
the allegory of the elements to your own perdition/’ 

“ Stand aside ! ” shrieks a voice louder than any. “lama 
Ranter, and would like to know what trifles you are quarrelling 
about. Yo waste your precious time on doctrine when ye 
don’t know even whore God is* Now I will tell you. God 
camo from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount Paran.” 
And thus through tho various doctrinal deviations wo come 
back to the location whence we set out. 

403. Some will laugh when they think of all this, and some 
may cry. We mean it in earnest, whatever others may do. 
Some may suggest that what is deemed sacred should not be 
analysed before vulgar eyes* To this we reply that it is only by 
reason and faith justly balanced that We can view all subjects 
with true equanimity* Were we to take our example from 
the .tone sometimes manifested in syftods and presbyteries, 
we could not elevate our mindspto the last sentiment. In 
the deviations of doctrine and the controversies of sects, wo 
see a lesson of wide application, jrt^hat men, or societies of 
men, are but parts of a great circle, v^uch being xnude up of 
sections, have these placed in all positions, side to side and in 
opposition. This is the necessity of 5 their existence ; not only 
of the living circle itself, but of the living sections* Thus, 
when we have doctrines opponent tp onr own or those of our 
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friends, wo are taught by the abovo mathematical consider- 
ations not to be angry o* discomposed ; but while holding our 
own, to respect the opinions of others, — each as it were, showing, 
in spite of himself, the resultant of his various components (21 ), 
and both, in their places of the doctrinal wheel or circle, helping 
to make up a karmouious«whole. Thus, also, wo are taught not 
to torture an astronomer, as the Jesuit® did, because lie-thought 
the world to be round while they thought it to be flat (19b). 
Far less, then, are wo tatfght to condemn others for their 
peculiar faiths. And if this be true in our own religion, it 
is true in all others. This wo take to have been eminently 
Christ’s lesson. But we reiterate, that though the precept 
be read, the prophecy almost alone is followed. Nor are we 
utopian regenerators : a section and a circle will always be 
different things, and so will sects and the Church universal. 
We are speaking of facts ; and our office leads us only to group 
relatively the workings thereof, and see what influences move 
men. 

409. Then it may be taken to bo proved that no man 
morally has a right to condemn another man because of 
deviations of faith ; but a man may condemn himself without 
hindrance, and a sect or society of men subscribing to or 
agreeing to certain doctrines may condemn members within 
their respective sects or societies, but not those outside of 
them. General condemnation for belief or unbelief outside of 
self or one's own sect, then, is against the moral law ; and this 
being universal law, includes all peoples. r lhis principle, 
while acknowledging the necessity for Churches, congre- 
gations,, and pastors, i.e. folds and shepherds, recognises as 
a corollary thereto devotions of faith. For were there not 
deviations of faith and doctrine, neither would there be a 
necessity for separate flocks and shepherds.* This docs not 
militate against the principle of good evil, reward and 
punishment; but, on th^ contrary, it extends it to all nations, 
kindreds, and tongues, sects and religions. 

We know that the above sentiments will not be acceptable 

* We once heard this argued by two Mohammedans : one taking the 
narrow view, the other the comprehensive one. Religion repeats itself. 
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within the narrow limits of sectarianism, yet we have the 
example of Christ for the same, who, acting against the curd- 
ling prejudices of the privileged and supercilious Jews, illus- 
trated and supported the principle by acknowledging good in 
tho Samaritan. 

410. Wo have said that sects and the whole Church are by 
themselves necessarily different ; and turning to the Rev. Dr. 
Brown's Commentary on the Bible, we glance at a difficult 
passage, and to our surprise find direction in the following 
words : “ This is another of those stumbling-blocks , put by God 
into Ilis Holy Word to try our faith” Now, turning to the 
confession approved of by him, we find that faith is the gift 
of God ; and that election to heaven is of God's mere freo 
grace ; and that hell is a place of torment and utter darkness; 
whore all the non-elect go. Thus the God of Dr. Brown is not 
only a material existence, but one that tortures poor creatures 
to all eternity for no fault of their own, but of His freo grace 
and tho faith lie withholds; and worse still, He puts traps in 
their way to trip them into hell. This worship is the same in 
principle as that of tho Hindu Karari, of the terrible Devi. 
Wo say again, how unlovely do men make God and religion, 
aud how unjust are thoy who do so. A faith such as this 
is the resultant of reflected action from pre-existent causes, 
such as tho religious wars and cruel persecutions of pre- 
ceding epochs. But when we turn to j the principle of syn- 
chronous polarity (358), we see that the very intensity of their 
dogmas generates its own antidote. So that while it is forced 
on tho belief of the young, inexperienced, and ignorant, it is 
rejected with contumely by matured reason and faith.* 

411. Then we see that religious faiths, when existing, are 

* Wo have quoted Brown, the well-known commentator of the last 
century, because his interpretations of Scripture were for long held as 
unimpeachably orthodox by a Jorge section of the community. That 
there is a change coming over the priestiy^pnizid of the present century, 
however, is palpable, when we look at the many publications devoted 
to Church matters. At random we pick out the following adver- 
tisement, via.: “Errors and Terrors of Blind Guides/, the Popular 
Doptrine of Everlasting Pain Refuted,’* By Rpv. N. G. Wilkins, M.A. 
and LL.M., Cantab. * 
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composed of many opponent and discordant deviations. As 
this is the case in general, so it must be in particular. Thus, 
when we come to gather under one communion, we can only 
do so by mutual concession,— one giving a little, the other 
taking a little. By this moans alone can concord bo made out 
of discord, Bespoct for each other's sentiments, then, is tho 
tower on which religion stands. When this is ended, ’wo then 
sco no great Church, but a mass of littlo entities, ail decrying 
each other, and moro or less inhumane in their doctrines and 
practices. No one cries out "No Christum,” sooner than those. 
Moral torture is their pastime, because they onu neither 
dance nor sing, nor enjoy with lightness of heart the blessings 
abundantly showered on them by their Creator. As tho Sioux 
Indians torture their prisoners, so do they morally torture tho 
sick, the weak, and the dying, who cannot shun them (187). 



CHAPTER XL1X. 

POWER OF REASON. 

412. We have been thus far detained by inquiries in respect 
to religions in general, which inquiries were necessary for the 
proper elucidation of our particular subject (i.c. in as far as we 
pursue it). Religion and morality are so closely connected that 
to treat of the one is to treat of the other. An arbitrary division 
may be made between the two, but no one can tell where the 
one begius or the other ends •, they as it were intwine. Theo- 
logians say that good morals are necessary to salvation, but 
not sufficient for the same end ; others say bad morals with 
repentance will do as well. These are subtilties we will leave 
to minds that arc fond of them. But to treat on morals and 
their efforts and powers in a comprehensive manner requires 
us to take a wide grasp of the world of religion, in its various 
distributions and phases. To those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of convoking familiarly, in their* own language, with the 
lefined as well as with the vulgar of other religions (as we have 
had in former years), the fact must have struck all, who aro not 
wrapped up in prejudice or professional jealousy, that the former 
have as liumaue and elevated sentiments on the attributes of tlio 
Creator, and as profound an interest in our whence and our 
whither, as the same class amongst ourselves ; while the latter 
grovel in the dust of materialism to no greater degree than the 
same classes of most European nations. The pitman's pro- 
fanity and the file cutter's gros^ness are reproduced in accord- 
ance with their peculiar structure in the body politic. 

413. But all the great religions of the world, however much 
they may differ in nomenclature or^primary principles, seem 
to have phases in common, a certain moral tendency is uncon- 
sciously yet uuavoidably followed in each grade or step of the 
social laddor ; and such tendency is distasteful to or in opposi- 
tion between, grade and grade, step and step. Thus the Budhist 
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has a primary principlo in his mystic neiban or nirvana — anni- 
hilation incomprehensible ; but with this also, popularly, ho has 
his sawan , or heaven; and in polarity to this he has liis hell 
in the unfortunate future whirlpool of endless existences. The 
Hindu, again, has his snrtja (heaven) and naraka (hell) ; whilo 
tho Mohammedan has his Dar-el-Jelal, or place of glory, and 
his Jehanem , or place of tho damnod. So, speaking comprehen- 
sively, according to the standard of our inquiry, these regions 
of faith arc tho reflexes of material on ethereal (lb). Those are 
the mathematical enigmas encountered at tho outset of our 
inquiry (1), nob solvable because inconceivable; yet, in rela- 
tion to the constitution of each and every mind, as necessary 
to be accepted in existence as tho point with position but no 
magnitude, tho lino with length but no breadth. Humanity 
in its aspirations wars with this dilemma, no longer a dilemma 
by faith balancing reason — faith not to bo avoided or set aside, 
even by a Voltaire, as wo know by the history of his last years 

414. Hence come the moral troubles of man in connection 
with his religion or the religion of others. In all religions — and 
it is so with the Christian— there are two broad divisions of 
mind opponout to each other, resulting 'from the constitution 
of society, which divides class from’ clu^s, bias of mind from 
bias of mind. , The divisions are of the learned and the ignorant. 
Each class, however, has its office and functions ; and the use- 
fulness as well as tho necessity of neither can be ignored, in 
healthy existence both classes are morally constituted of reason 
and faith (128), both attributes having their benign functions. 
But whilo-tho bodies of men, which is tho material part of hu- 
manity, differ little, it has been shown that their minds, which is 
the ethereal part, differ incomparably (55). Thus tho moral or 
spiritual food necessary to one would surfeit the other; so what 
nourishes one kills tho other, what is agreeable to one is dis- 
tasteful to the other ; in short, what one loves tho other hates. 
This is the moral and spiritual teacher’s dilemma, this is tho 
cross of tho state preacher, this is the cause of dissent, this is 
the basis of chronic schism. But apart from religion or morals, 
it is also tho load on the learned man’s back. He would recon- 
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cile the communings of his largely stored mind with the drivel- 
lings of his ignorant neighbours ; but our problem is repug- 
nant to his earnest desire for peace with these, so he keeps his 
views to himself. He is not paid to support the persuasions of 
tho ignorant contrary to his own conscience. So also the moral 
and spiritual teacher cannot be acceptable to all classes ; but if 
circumstances admit, pastors and congregations accommodate 
themselves in accordance with their respective calibres. Yet 
circumstances do not always admit of this arrangement, and 
in such cases the country squire winces under tho nauseous 
outpourings which are gulped as nectar by his shepherds and 
ploughmen. Again, the pabulation that would suit tho squire, 
th6 shepherds and ploughmen would reject as dry and lifeless 
fotid bones. 

415. But as the learned are few, and the ignorant many, tho 
world of morals becomes balanced by the two ; for though tho 
minds of the ignorant be small, their power is manifested in 
numbers. By this means they protect themselves and drive olf 
intruders. Though their comprehension is small, their vigour 
and spitefulness is great. This reminds us of a scene wo once 
witnessed, in tho Malay Peninsula, betweeu a labourer and a nest 
of ants, between which parties a difference of opinion arose. In 
Hearing his ground* tho Malay came upon a treo which had to be 
cut down, so ho set to to fell it* but thereupon, as he laid the axe 
to the roots, hundreds of red ants of a very pugnacious type, 
called the krunga , issuing from their nests and dropping from 
every branch and leaf, fell upon him. Thus, before he could get 
away ho was so bitten all over, and his blood so poisoned by their 
bites, that he fell into a fever ; further, the wounds, which did 
not heal for months afterwards, ulceraied. How many are the 
moral wounds made on man in the same manner, and how 
foolish it is to attack the ignorant. They have their functions 
in the commonwealth, so they have a right to their platform ; 
and thoy hold it. The wise leave them undisturbed, and the 
moral world thus moves on smoothly in the path, assigned by 
its natural components. 

416. Then, as the very first definition in our problem (1) re* 
quires reason and faith to be exercised together, it is not un- 
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reasonable nor unfaithful to suppose that other definitions, in- 
volving primary principles require also the samo exercise of 
the two distinct attributes of our minds ; and going farther, tho 
same condition may bo held to extend to all principles compre- 
hended under tho genoral name of good morality, llonco tho 
difference of capacity in men, however groat, does not alter tho 
measure of responsibility, — each and all of every grade bear tho 
same in this respect. This extends from lord to cotter. In 
tho moral law, then, the soul of one is weighed in tho samo 
balance with the soul of the other ; tho measure or judgment 
being (in mathematical parlance) as tho angles, not as tho radii. 
The length of tho radii or capacity may be one or ten millions, 
but the angles that display tho courses or paths are one and 
the same. Thus true morals are gauged by cold ami rigid 
mathematical principles, however disagreeable this may be to 
the sensationalist. Then, as man is punished materially, — i.e. in 
this world — in exact ratio to his sins or offences (18), — so in tho 
reflex of this (tho ethereal world) wo cannot but conclude that 
he is also punished in just ratio, or in tho same degree. This 
is the mathematical moral law. But wo find that religious 
sensationalists hate good morals, becauso they, being out of tho 
true path of equanimity (39), Le. unduly excited from tho just 
moan of reason and faith, see with tho eyes of their peculiar 
condition, and prefer tho unhoalthy position of reflected action 
(396) above all others, a position, as wo have seen, of strife, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitabloness. 

417. Faith and reason in duo balance being tho correct 
components of the moral man (though objected to), inako up 
then tho statical forces # or influences that guide his mental 
life or soul in tho parabolic curve (39) or true path of felicity ; 
in which he has no bad reflections for tho past, and no fears 
for tho future. To bring about this condition in men is tho 
real office of the clergy, and to this end they should be sup- 
ported by all lovers of good morals, however various may bo 
the components of tbeir faith, or in whatever denominations 
Providence has placed them. The mathematical moral law 
supports a ministry or priesthood in its complete and highest 
signification. 
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418. But tho moral law, while throwing equal responsibility 
on all, admits also of qualification as well as ratio.. As the 
health of body keeps in health the mind, so also the diseased 
body wea kens the understanding. If we take complete health 
as tho tangent of 90° — complete unhealth becomes the tangent 
of 0° : one boing infinitely great, the other infinitely small, to 
wit, all’ or none. And between these points are universal 
grades and differences. Now, if a man in a fever, brought 
on by unavoidable calamity, when out of his senses, raves, 
swears, or blasphemes, he has no moral responsibility ; for he 
commits no self-sin, but sin outside of self, which may be 
condemned by tho world, but cannot be attributed to him or 
laid at his door. Ho is guiltless. But this train of argument 
leads us into the most difficult region of subtil ty, and into 
primary principles which wo have not yet discussed, so that 
we are not quite ready for their elucidation, i.e . as far as they 
cau bo elucidated by us. But we may shortly remark, that 
opinions of men on moral responsibility are more inconsistent 
than almost on any other subject, simply because the influ- 
ences to be weighed are infinitely discordant. ’ Thus a lunatic 
may commit murder; now, morally no man has a right to 
judge or condemn anoflior man (409), though force of circum- 
stances makes him do so in his duty to society. Morally, 
then, tho first inquiry, is or may be, Did the murderer inherit 
lunacy, or has it been brought on by his own conduct? In the 
first case, some would say he is still accountable ; in the second 
case, also, some would say he was not accountable. Take again 
the case of the drunkard ; how opposite are tho opinions of him. 
Some aro very hard on him, expressing very strong denuncia- 
tions of him as a gross sinner ; others claiming him to be 
under the class of diseased, his condition being brought on by 
inheritance or untoward circumstances. The civil law thus may 
materially punish crime, but the punishment morally can only 
be done by the person himself. No ethereal punishment can 
reach him if he be justified in his own mind, or if he be bereft 
of reason. 

419. Whatever be the more subtile doctrines to which the 
theme may bring us, the power of reason is what we have to 
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do with at present. That there are gradations of power will 
be readily seen by the late argument. The lunatic may have 
almost none, the drunkard little, and the fevered man more than 
either. Healthy men will have moral force according to their 
reason and faith : reason giving power over man or animals in 
its way ; faith doing likewise. And in this wo sec the moral 
force that education gives to the healthy mind ; how it moves 
or controls the masses to its own purposes for general good. 
And in this we also see the power of man over beasts, which 
he uses as he wills. The stockrider on horseback drives the 
mtfb of horses, and, curious to relate, the horse that bears hi in 
runs down and tires to death the riderless. Here, then, we him* 
moral force or will acting in aud assisting the reasonless brute, 
which, under tho disadvantages of heavy extra weight, yet 
conquers its fellows. Tho moral force of the matured mind 
over the young is also a beuolieont provision of nature to pre- 
serve and* train the young. Tho moral force of the civil 
authorities (weak as they may bo personally) fiver the multi- 
tudes is also an example of what we would bring out. Their 
moral force is in exact ratio to the fairness of the principle 
that elevated them, acting coincidently with the power of 
restraint in the people (158). Moral influence over mm thus 
comes of restraint by reason and faith in their fellows ; but 
over tho brutes by will in the man only. 

420. So moral force is the great director of physical power, 
and is effective for the end designed, in ratio to its purity or 
excellence; and as its components are sullied, so does it weaken 
the object. Of the truth of this wo havo never met a more 
apt or intelligent illustration than that afforded by the Honour- 
able Dr. Little, of Singapore, in his- essay on the habitual use 
of opium.* And of the truth of his graphic descriptions we 
can give the support which our own personal observation in 
former years entitles us to do. 

421. In his prefatory remarks, he says that, “the subject up 
to the present moment (1848) has engaged tho attention of 
Government (East India Company) in so far only as it affords 


* Jour. Indian Arch. 
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facilities for raising money ; and the public in general, whether 
residents hero (Singapore) or passing strangers, have looked 
on the miserable devotees to the vice of opium smoking in the 
same light, and visited their abodes with the same curiosity, as 
thoy would have done a den of wild beasts or a raving lunatic’s 
coll. They enter the opium shop by pushing aside a filthy 
mat, and in a small space they see many men crowding and 
crouching on a narrow board ; dim lights faintly disclose their 
squalid appearance ; the air is impregnated with a close, suffo- 
cating odour; the heat is oppressive. A few questions are 
asked by the visitor, a pipe is shown, a human being gazed 
upon as ho slowly, and to all appearance with much gusto, 
inhalos the sedative vapours. At last, unablo to endure it any 
longer, a rush is made by the visitor ta the door; and accord- 
ing to his pre-conceived opinion, what has been seen is either 
a blot as black as Erebus, a canker eating the vitals of society, 
a moral curse attended with great and deep physical evils 
which are slowly but surely extending; or it may bo looked 
upon as one way of spend iug money ; not a bad plan for 
raising t.ho rovenue ; a lighter curse than dram drinking, and 
a far pleasanter; where the young never dream dreams, nor 
the old men seo sights. But let the philanthropist pass from 
houso to house, mark tho appearance of the visitors, pursue 
them to their homes, when, reeling from the effects of the 
drugs, they, heedless of wife and children, pass into a disturbed 
sleep, to waken to the tortures of the damned, when the sun 
is high up in the horizon, and tho industrious of their fellow 
creatures have been at work for hours. This is the moment 
they appreciate their wretchedness. When, feverish and hot, 
with a tongue that is dry* yet cannot be moistened ; lips that 
are crackod, yet cannot be softened ; a throat parched, and 
thirst excessive, that cannot be quenched; with eyes, either 
closed or running with rheum ; a tightness of the chest, that 
prevents broathing ; a lassitude, a langour, a pain in all the 
bones, a downright incapability of exertion, a loathing of food, 
and a craving for one thing only, which not to attain is worse 
than death — and that is, another draught of the poison, which 
soothes for the moment, but clenches the faster the misery 
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of the wretches ! No overdrawn picture this, but sketched 
from life; yea, more, by the victims themselves. And of tlieso 
victims there are at least 15,000 in Singapore” (at that time 
having 60,000 inhabitants only). 

422. So much by way of preface. Wo will now only extract 
from his very elaborate and exhaustive essay what will servo 
to illustrate our peculiar theme. We thus at once 'turn to 
his description of an opium shop and its inmates. And pro- 
ceeding to the inmost recess thereof, tho essayist tolls us that 
“ this apartment, of course, is a closed one to the generality of 
visitors of opium shops ; but being possessed of a little influ- 
ence, I procured admittance into one. It was my first entrance 
into such places, and I was rather struck with tho general 
appearance of things. Tho room was large, but not well 
lighted, matted and chaired, and in tho centre was a large bed. 
A table was near, on which were tea and sweetmeats. Advanc- 
ing a little I saw a fenialo sitting up in tho bed, her back 
supported by cushions; and round her wore two Chinamen and 
a Malay. Tho feinalo was young and fair — yea, passing fair — 
and richly dressed in the habiliments of the flowery laud. 
She looked like a tempting fiend. Tho Malay, a rich I’almiig 
trader, was reclining near her smoking his opium pipe; while 
tho Chinese youths, respectablo shopkeepers, were waiting 
her filling theirs.” Again : “ I have been a visitor to eighty 
opium shops within tho limits of Singapore town.” 

423. The essayist proceeds : “What is commenced in amuse- 
ment frequently terminates in earnest. Evil habits being 
easily acquired ; and as the facility of their acquisition, so is tho 
difficulty of their relinquishment. How exemplified do wo soo 
these remarks in the career of the opium smoker.” Again : 
“The causes which induce opium smoking are various, but 
the one now mentioned is tho principal, although most opium 
smokers, especially the Malays, would fain refer the causo to 
bodily sickness.” Again : “ Sometimes children are taught 
by their parents, and wives by their husbands.” Again : “ 25th 
June. Visited, in company with the agent of the opium farmer, 
four opium shops, found them filled with Chinese, except one 
which had in addition seven Malays and natives of India. 
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Amongst those were three tailors ; one woman thirty years old 
was there, smoking her pipe ; she had been in the habit of 
doing so for three years, at the rata of three hoonst daily ; 
before she commenced the habit of smoking had children, but 
none since ; thinks that is owing to the bad habit; would like 
much to give it up, but is frightened. She states that no one 
who haft smoked for a long period can have children, and her 
testimony was corroborated by all around, who were miserable 
diseased-looking objects.” Again : f< 30th. Visited two shops. 
Went upstairs, saw one female in a bed with two men. They 
wore smoking from one pipe, the one after the other, the female 
filling for them. Presently the party was' joined by a second 
female. The first female had been a smoker for ten months, 
the second for ten years ; both complained of the bad effect of 
tho habit. The second female had had four children — three 
were dead. When young had abundance of milk, but had none 
for the last two children, from which cause they were sickly 
and died. In the morning when she awakes, she says, c I feel 
as one dead; I cannot do anything until tho pipe is consumed. 
My eyelids are glued so that they cannot* bo opened; my nose 
discharges profusely; I feel tightness in my chest, with sense 
of suffocation. My bones are sore, my head aches and is 
giddy, and I loathe the very sight of food.” Again: “ Entering 
the second shop, I was struck with the miserable skeleton-like 
appearance of tho vendor, who sat behind his small counter 
doling out his drug. He stated that in one hundred China- 
men seventy smoke, almost all coolies doing so more or less/ 1 
“ Tho confirmed opium smoker is attacked with diarrhoea if he 
gives it up ; micturition is performed with difficulty and much 
tediousness. What desire remains ift wretchedness. Again: 
“A great many women smoke, generally the wives of opium 
smokers.” An opium smoker’s account of himself is as 
follows : * When he awakens his head is giddy, confused, 
and painful ; his mouth is dry, he has great thirst, but can- 
not drink for vomiting; his eyelids are glued together; his 
nose discharges fetid matter; his appetite is gone; he can 
neither read nor write, — that is, transact his business ; he suffers 
pain in all his bones and muscles ; he gasps for breath ; he 
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wishes to bathe, but cannot stand the shock. And this state 
continues till he gets his morning pipe, when he can eat and 
drink a little, then bathes and attends to business. The force 
of example taught him this vilo habit, and he knows of no 
class of people exempt from it except Europeans. ‘ Look, 1 said 
he, appealing to himself, *1 was, ere I gave way to the accursed 
vice/stoufc, strong, and able for anything. I loved my' wifo and 
childron, attended to my business and was happy; but now I 
am thin, meagre, and wretched. 1 can receive enjoyment from 
nothing but the pipe. My passions are gone ; and if 1 am railed 
at and abused as a dog, I return not an angry word.” Again : 
"31st. Visited an opium shop; saw thirty smoking. On ex- 
amination found that each smoked on an average eight hootis 
daily. Examined all individually; their unanimous testimony 
is that from seventy to eighty per cent, of Chinamen nr** 
consumers of opium. One man mentioned a curious fact, lie 
had been a smoker for ten years, and if for a day he gave up 
smoking, his urine became white and turbid, like milk.” 

424. Again : “ Upstairs I found one woman who had bum 
an opium smoker for three years, at the averago of six hoom * 
daily. She stated that she had two children, but they wero very 
sickly and always crying. And how did she stifle their cries ? 
0 women, if ye have a spark of motherly feeling in you, yo 
will join with me in execrating the vice whose practices are so 
horrible that, if I could not vouch for it, credulity itself might 
turn a deaf ear to my cry, while humanity would thunder — 
nay 1 I saw a woman pressing to her shrivelled, sapless 
breasts her weeping offspring, whoso thin and yellow face 
and withered limbs showed what little sustouance was there 
to be obtained. Its sHrill cries and convulsed limbs seemed 
now to excite the attention of the mother, who was all the time 
enjoying her pipe, when, to my horror and astonishment, she 
conveyed from her lips to those of the child, the fresh drawn 
opiate vapour, which the babe inspired. This was repeated 
twice, when it fell back a senseless mass into its mothers arms, 
and allowed her quietly to finish her unholy repast. This 
practice she had often recourse to, as her child was very 
troublesome, and she said that it was no uncommon thing for 
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mothers to do so.” This extract, the essayist remarks, will 
finish the recital of his experiences, “ as much that I have seen 
is not meet for the public eye.” 

425. He continues : “ The first evils resulting from the habit- 
ual use of opium seem to be connected with the nervous system, 
disturbed sleep, wakefulness, giddiness in raising the head ; 
sometimes headaches are the first symptoms.” The outward 
appearance of the man changes. The firm fat is replaced by 
an oily secretion, which in its turn becomes absorbed; the 
muscles lose their torosity, becoming loose and flabby ; dis- 
inclination for work hastens their decay ; and a dull, gnawing 
puin for hours in the morning becomes a daily occurrence.” 

420. Again : “ The low state of nervous energy predisposes 
to largo boils and carbuncles, from the latter of which few 
recover. I remember one very wealthy Chinaman whom I 
attended for carbuncles, but who perished in spite of my care ; 
and it was not until his death that I learned he was an in- 
veterate opium smoker. This low stato of vitality gives rise 
to many filthy, foul, and indolent ulcers which attack two-thirds 
of tho paupers under the care of Dr. Trail (the government 
surgeon). Scrofula and tubercles are also induced.” Again: 
(t I have examined hundreds, and the only limit to their in- 
dulgence is their means. All to a man have so expressed 
thetnsolves. Often have I asked an opium smoker how much 
ho daily used; and tho reply always was, five boons, or the 
twentieth of a tael. ( How much could you smoke ? * 'As much 
as I could get/ was the reply. ' When I have money I smoke 
two or three chin daily. If I had sufficient I would smoke one 
taol daily. 1 ” 

427. The essayist then goes into the statistics of the vice, 
gathered during his visits to the House of Correction, which he 
tabulates with precision. He says, "The examination of this 
table [for which there is not room here] ought to convince 
the most sceptical of the dreadful effects of tho habitual use of 
opium, morally and physically. Here we have in this house of 
correction forty-four Chinese, of whom thirty-five are opium 
smokers; not confining themselves to what they can spare from 
their wages, but actually iu some cases swallowing them all up, 
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and much more.” Cries a victim, “What am I hero for?” 
Again : " During the course of my investigations, I found some 
opium smokers who declared their wages only equalled the 
value of the opium they consumed, and iu the majority of cases 
but little exceeded their consumption ; yea, even X found in- 
stances — and theso not a few — where tho value of the opium 
consumed monthly was more than the whole wages received. 
The idea then suggested itself to me, that there must bo an 
affinity between opium smokiug and crime ; for having seen 
that once the habit is formed it cannot be broken oft, while 
the desire increases with the consumption, it must happen that 
the wages of the individual will at last be huvlequate to sujt/dy 
Ids desire, even supposing that after a lengthened career of 
indulgence he was able to earn the same amount of money 
as when, strong, vigorous, and unimpaired, he commenced 
his dissipation. I was therefore not surprised when 1 went 
iuto tho house of correction to find that three-fourths of the 
prisoners were opium smokers.” This tho essayist proves 
by tabulated statistics,— tho criminals in gaol at the time of 
his visit being fifty-one in number, fifteen of whom only were 
not opium smokers. Of tho criminals at another settlement 
(Pinang), ninety per cent, were opium smokers. 

428. Again, the essayist continues : “ The conclusions that 
I would draw from theso tables and the facts already known 
about opium smoking are, — First, that amongst the Chinese wo 
have a powerful and direct incentive to crimo in tho habit of 
opium smoking, which, while it impoverishes tho individual, 
yet requires great expense to gratify it. Second, that the very 
indulgence of the habit to excess is society's best protection 
from crime, by incapacitating tho individual for mental or 
bodily vigour. Opium smokers are only able to perpetrate 
lesser crimes, as per Table No. 1 (being a list of persons sen- 
tenced to the house of correction by tho police for vagrancy, 
suspicion of crime, and misdemeanours not worthy of a higher 
tribunal). In this class of criminals eighty per cent, are opium 
smokers. But for crimes of greater moment, such as highway 
robbery, burglary, etc., certain ingenuity is required, method 
and calculation are 'needed, mental vigour and excitement of 
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tho passions aro necessary more than the debased opium smoker 
is possessed of.” The essayist thus shows that forty to fifty 
per cent, only of opium smokers engage in the graver crimes. 
Ag-ain : “ The third conclusion which I draw is. that betwixt 
drunkenness and the habitual use of opium there is criminally 
a great difference. t For instance, we find that the abuse of 
ardent spirits leads to crimes against the person, while the 
abuse of opium leads to crimes against property.” 

429. Regarding the effects of the vice on women, Dr. Little 
says of the Settlement of Singapore, “that if the present 
number of inhabitants were not to be kept up or increased by 
monthly immigrations which tako place from China, and tho 
vice of opium smoking not suppressed or diminished, such 
would bo its effects on tho population (by the barrenness pro- 
duced), that the present race could not by tho births compensate 
for tho deaths, and in the course of a few generations the race 
would become extinct or confined to a few families.” The 
essayist then goes into some most philanthropic schemes for 
remedying tlio evil, but on which our spaco forbids us to 
enter. 

430. Our theme is tho moral mathematics of the subject, 
and turning to Dr. Little's tables, we have these accurately dis- 
played. It is repugnant to our feelings to analyse so harrowing 
a disclosure by cool and rigid calculation, but truth is inexor- 
able in its demands. Hero, then, we see that a strong man, 
enjoying life and sharing its blessings with his family, is in ten 
years, by thirty hoons of opium a day, reduced to a thin, sickly, 
ghastly, walking skeleton, heedless of wife and children. By 
ten hoons a day in the same period, we see another man affected 
in ratio, — he being reduced to a heavy'and listless state only. 
Effects are in proportion to causes and time. The summation 
of a long list of cases (omitted here) proves that there is a law; 
yes, a law that is accurate. As regards weaker woman dess 
opium does the baneful work. Six hoons a day in the course of 
a few years shrivels her up like a sack of dried bones. All that 
is lovely has departed; all that is repulsive and hideous re- 
mains. Before the end comes the degraded body has lost its 
moral force, and the victim takes to petty thieving to minister 
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to its cravings; and, as Dr. Little judiciously observes in about 
the same words, it dare not risk itself in graver crime ; nor has 
it ingenuity, for the power of reason has departed. 

431. And in the above narrative we read a lesson illustra- 
tive of the principle of the reflex position of mind to body (16); 
but further, we see that it cannot be that the effects portrayed 
are entirely dependent on each other, else there would bo no 
escape from vice, aud so no responsibility. The illustration is 
rather of rational beings giving themselves up to vice, and so 
deteriorating their moral nature till they degrade themselves 
to the level of the brute beasts; who fprago for their appetite 
regardless of the rights of property, which the lower animals 
at least, popularly speaking, cannot know. There tuny be bad 
morals and good morals, as thoro tiro bad religions and good 
religions; but man, with his reason, canuot evade the respon- 
sibilities that the gift lays upon him. Moral force may bo 
merely another term for force of mind ; but tut influence out- 
side of the man directs that moral force. If ho be admitted 
to have reason, he is responsible for tho direction; for by 
reason ho weighs tho outside material world, and separates tho 
bad from tlio good. This is tho influcuco outside of him in 
material matters ; and in health his faith is an exact counter- 
part of theso in matters ethereal (128). 

432. When the Spanish brigand asks tho blessings of tho 
Madonna on his expedition of plunder and bloodshed, we call 
that a bad religion of his, a faith out of normal relation to 
reason, and he is responsible for the unjust exercise of his 
reason. It is so likewise with Urn Malay pirate, who' seeks tho 
favour of his dewa-detva, or haaius , before ho goes on his 
errand of rapine. But both theso must be allowed to have 
strong moral forces, because they must bo bravo and inge- 
nious. Their religions aro bad from the neglect of reason and 
pervasion of faith ; but their minds are strong, their moral 
forces great. The tendencies of all vicious habits, no doubt, 
may be the same, whether the habit bo of brigandage, 
pirating, or thieving; but tho phase of vice in tho opium 
smoker is the un-muscular one, for by the want of moral courage 
or force he quietly lets the narcotic lull to sleep his power of 
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reason, and he thus slips insidiously into the jaws of gnawing 
disease and early death, with mathematical certainty. 

433. As we have seen in religion one school of thought 
irreconcilable with another school of thought, so it is with 
morals. This applies to all nations, kindreds, and tongues, 
and in the diversity of climate we see the principle pal- 
pably illustrated. The European and African moralists mu- 
tually inveigh against each other, as do their ‘religionists ; 
tlioy cannot disengage themselves from their respective 
climates and circumstances, and see and reason- accordingly, 
lienee the polarity of morals as well as of faith. Sir Samuel 
Baker, in his late travels in Africa, ts saw women forced along 
by their brutal owners with sharp blows of the coorbatch ; and 
one who was far advanced in pregnancy could at length go no 
farther. Upon this the savage to whom she belonged be- 
laboured her with a large stick, and not succeeding in driving 
her before him, ho knocked her down and jumped upon her. 
The woman's feet were swollen and bleeding, but later in the 
day," ho says, “ I again saw her hobbling along in the rear by 
the aid of a bamboo." Again : “ Women are so far appreciated 
as they are valuable animals." Again : “ The prico of a good- 
looking strong wife, who could carry a heavy jar of water, 
would be ten cows." Again : u A savage holds to his cows and 
his women, but especially to his cows." Again : “The Latookas, 
who had not fought while their wives and children were being 
carried into slavery, now fronted bravely against the muskets 
to defend their herds ; and, charging the Turks, they drove 
them down the pass." Now this is shocking ; but what are the 
mathematics of it ? We have seen the clear perception of the 
negro (359) ; so ho must have the power of reason in him, and 
lie values his wives at their actual moral value. What can we 
say more ? And in this fact we see the galvanic current of 
sentiment, which sends the traveller and the missionary to 
these regions to enshroud the African with the virtue of the 
European, but perchance, nay, it is unavoidable, to imbibe in 
return the weaknesses he would blot out. 

434. And, turning to ourselves, we glance at a paper on 
the statistics of morality, by Mr. Milne Home, an influential 
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landed proprietor in the south of Scotland, in which wfc are in- 
formed of a surprising, but almost universal, fact in connection 
with the young labouring classes of his country. That the 
habit is net' confined to his district, we have illustrations by 
various authors, even as far south as Portland Island, whore 
Smeaton, the engineer, one hundred years ago, describes the 
prae-rfuptial institution. The statistician certainly characterizes 
the habit in as bad terms as wo would. But our theme is tlio 
power of reason ; and, as we have shown that all systems are 
moved by law, wo are bound to look for the motive agency 
(1(5) ; so, notwithstanding Mr. Milne Home's correct but un- 
favourable remarks upon a class of his countrymen, wo lmvo 
the universal testimony of historians as to the moral ami reli- 
gious grandeur of the Scottish people. Thus it may bo that 
the very morality creates tho immorality. The galvanic current 
of sentiment enchains the body but relievos tho soul. Tho 
power of reason in the humbler classes seems to boar this out, 
according to the code of honour existing among them. Ho 
we, in mathematical principle, may believe both Mr. Milne 
Home and his opponents in their contrary assertions affecting 
the same people. 

435. The power of reason, then, is a very formidable influence 
in nature ; it removes mountains. A similar power we have seen 
to bo also the property of faith, which is tho supplement of tho 
other (322). It is by tho power of reason that the shipbuilder 
makes the huge elephant launch tho ships. It is by its power 
that tho general moves the army. It is by its power that the 
statesman wields the population and gives direction to their 
efforts. But the reason of the* one would be futile without the 
faith of the other. By tho want of reason man grovels in the 
dust, and remains only a shade higher than tho brutes. Thus 
the natives of the tropics are ground down by superstition, re- 
maining in a condition wherein faith is mere credulity i and so 
in abnormal relation towards reason. The Keddan can look 
inevitable death in the face with the indifference of a Stoic, but 
he trembles at the sight of a rising mist in the mangrove swamp, 
because credulity leads him to believe that it js a hantu, or evil 
spirit. He will courageously attack the fierce tiger, but he 
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flics in phnio from tho spell of a dato. He dreads disease be- 
fore it comes, because he thinks it is caused by the spirits in 
the trees or in the rocks ; but no one bears disease and pain 
more calmly than he. He will storm a fortress bristling with 
cannon and soldiers ; but a rock covered with white flags, with 
nothing beside, would scare him into fits. The strength of 
superstition is in unreasoning faith. The ignorant fear' that 
most which cannot touch them, and they cannot utilize their 
reason to help them. Thus unreasoning faith is as contrary to 
the moral law as faithless reason, and it may now be anticipated 
that our inquiries do not lead to the hope of a scientific Utopia, 
or, in other words, to perfection in the people and their institu- 
tions, by tho advance of science. On the contrary* as things 
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oxist and as the powers of nature are directed, the elevation of 
tho one must bo by the degradation of the other; and this be- 
comes tho more intensely palpable as the moral cone is raised. 
As it is with the social world in respect to money, capital, or 
built-up labour (158), sq it is in the moral world with regard to 
name, built-up prestige* or opinion. Let ABO be a cone built 
up of popular opinion or prestige ; then the pressure .that main- 
tains it from falling is represented in the direction of the arrows. 
It will be apparent that the tendency of the pressure at B will 
bo in opposition to the tendency of the pressure at (7, and equal 
each other. If such be the case, then the, forces in opposition 
must also be equal. The forces then on the one side are those. 
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who have reasoning powers, who are few ; and on the other side 
those who have deficiency of these qualities, who are many. 
The few of the one, with education, balancing the many of the 
other, without it, in like manner as in an army constituted of 
officers and men. It is plain that wore the pressures of the 
contrary conditions unequal* by too many educated, or. too few 
unlearned, the moral codo of the nation, i.e. its prestige and 
power, must also deteriorate or fall. Thus the eminence of 
moral forces is as much due to the influence of those who 
have mind as to those who are contented to obey, whilst the 
circulation of good office? undor the direction of reason and 
faith affects the whole, oven to the remotest corner. 

436. Now let the side A B D represent the unlearned, or 
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those who do not exercise their minds ; then the portion abD 
is the limb of the moral cone which bears over-pressure of 
waut or other untoward circumstances. This then is the part 
that is ground down by vico or immorality — such as opium 
smoking, thieving, or piracy. While on the opposite side, the 
portion acD represents the antidote to vice, in the over- 
burdened workers in the paths of piety and philanthropy. 
The 80,000 castaways in the streets of London have their 
mathematical counterpoise in the meek, the virtuous, and the 
pure of that city. It is thus a law of nature, that as the 
moral cone is raised/ the opposite influences are generated to 
abut against each other, and the power of reason regulates 
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the internal movements of the respective functions ; but let 
reason be abandoned, then universal licentiousness and anarchy 
reigns. 

437. Again, the general to be successful must have faith in 
his prince; as also the army must have faith in the general. 
Ho must act between the two wit^ the sagacity and prompt- 
ness which acute reason gives. Thus, narrow faith or fanaticism 
in tho soldiers, when transfusing all ranks, is the general's 
strength, doubtful faith is his weakness ; for were every one 
to reason, think, and act for himself, the army would be a mere 
mob. Reason concentrated then, is force accumulated ; reason 
dispersed, is force dissipated. For instance, the undisciplined 
soldiers under Mohammed and his successors, became con- 
querors by their fanaticism, as their narrow faith permitted 
them to bo used by superior minds, in the manner in which 
the shipbuilder does the elephant. 

438. Turn we again to the sheet-anchor of our civil liberty, 
which exists in our courts of justice : we see the power of 
reason supporting the moral status of the judge. Ho is the 
fulcrum of balancing influences acting on the government and 
tho people, which neither side can disrespect without deterio- 
ration of tho moral cotie raised by tho nation. The power of 
reason supports this position, for undue interference by the 
executive with the claims of justice and right would react 
against that same executive by the reason inherent in the 
people — called public opinion. ' In autocratic or despotic 
governments it is the assassin who rectifies the tendency to 
oppression ; and in constitutional governments this office is 
effected by the votes of the people. 



CHAPTER L. 

MORAL ACTION . 

439. In tlie physical world wo havo apparent altitude and true 
altitude, appareut noon and mean noon. Wo havo equation of 
time and personal equation ; also geocentric and heliocentric 
positions. The mathematicians kuow tho necessity of these dis- 
agreements, and therefore do not quarrel about thorn. For 
instance, tho mathematical astronomer furnishes tho public 
with wonderfully accurate geocentric and heliocentric positions 
and distances, which for obvious reasons are entirely diverse — 
in other words, most discordant in relation to each other, but 
most admirably accordant with physical action in tho universe. 
Again, the observer of time knows that ono man's time does 
not agreo with another man's time, to a degree of difference 
that sometimes amounts to tho period of half a second. In 
other words, people do not hear tho clock strike one at the 
same instant, but one person, though cqui-distant, hears it later 
than another by portions of a second. We imagine our reader 
saying to himself, that is nothing. Nothing certainly to the 
unassisted senses ; but in half a second the electric current 
would have sped 8,000 miles on its way. So in mathematically 
accurate observations this difference between persons in the 
sense of hearing, which is called tho personal equation, has to 
be quietly calculated and not quarrelled about. Ouo does not 
say to another, “This is the clock time, so must bo true," thus 
substituting his own ear for the ear of his neighbour, and so 
ignorantly ignoring personal equation, in like mannor as the 
religionist tells his friend, “This is the Bible way, so it must bo 
true," thus substituting his own imperfect interpretation in 
places of the sacred book itself, and thrusting his own dogma 
down the unwilling throat of tho other. Lastly, if we set an 
ignorant person and a ship captain to give us the altitude of 
the sun, the former will, if he can take it at all, give you the 
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apparent altitude only ; the latter will give you the true, after 
having divested the apparent altitude of errors from refraction 
and parallax. But ten chances to one, the ignorant person will 
maintain his accuracy by force of strong assertion, rhetoric, or 
declamation, so that the differences remain irreconcilable. Thus 
with tho physical world there are in humanity two oppositely 
constituted moral actions at work, one against the other > but 
for whom, and by means of which, the cone of science is raised 
under reason and fpitli or mutual restraint (435 and 158); and 
it is no otherwise with the cone of religion, which we have 
shown to be intwined with morality (41 2) . 

440. What we call material and ethereal components in the 
universe, we call flesh and spirit in religion ; the one having 
an almost infinitesimal relation to tho other, yet the influences 
are inseparable and most minutely appreciable. The law of 
Nnwton (61) provos that particles attract each other as regards 
the mass, aud inversely as the square of the distance, or directly 
as tho square of proximity. If such bo the laws under which 
forces in the universe are regulated in their relation to material 
and othoreal, may we not also anticipate that similar conditions 
aro found in the religious world — under tho name of moral 
forces or action — affecting flesh and spirit? We know the 
body is born and dies, and natural philosophers tell us that the 
worlds and stars have a beginning and an end. Not that we 
would draw the parallel farther. 

441. Then placing tho body, which is competent to have 
religion, in the stream of time, we have an object whose spirit 
knows the past, but is ignorant of the future. Some people are 
intensely concerned at the thought of this, whilst others are 
moderately unconcerned. And here we must distinguish be- 
tween religion and superstition, though few would be so bold as 
to draw tho boundary. Religion, then, in its wide signification, 
we would describe as the capacity of the mind to appreciate 
a relation between present conduct and future consequences, 
and superstition as the tendency of the mind to attribute only 
present fortune or misfortune to close and immediate imaginary 
powers. But neither are satisfactorily describable in their 
various phases and ramifications. And no religion that we 
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know of is without some tincture of superstition; while no 
superstition, again, is without some tincture of religion. In the 
most savage tribes we have observed this fact. 

44-2. Some religions.are theistical, as the Christian and the 
Mohammedan, others are atheistical, as the Budhistical and Vol- 
tairean (which spread over France) ; some are objective, others 
are abstract ; but all have compensating properties, which rear 
the religious cone uudor the same law (t35), upheld by reason 
and taitli. Whcro this is ipLOt the case^tlio religious cone 
subsides, and prostrates itself under the phase of superstition. 
We happened to read, on a cortain day, some moral maxims 
to a lady without showing her the book, when she exclaimed, 
“Yes; that, now, is true gospel.” Taking our hand from 
the top of the page wo disclosed the fact that the author was a 
Tamilian. “Why,” said she with surpriso, “the book is a 
heathen one ! Ah ! how foolish I was. I now soc the difference. 
It is a pity these people should bo so benighted.” Hero, then, 
we may add, we have an instance of a person living in the 
moral universe who was able to transfer herself at once from 
the heliocentric position of unbiassed intelligence to the geo- 
centric station of prejudiced judgment. And as the centres in 
which people find themselves havo ever varying lines of reason 
and angles of feeling, so do their intelligence and judgment 
have universal variation, often approaching but never fully 
agreeing. 

443. Yet in the multiplicity of complications in the humau 
mind, as well as affairs, we find that there is a principle in its 
moral action as unerring and exact as the laws that govern 
the firmament of planets and stars. Thus, in trading, we find 
that the dishonest person, in his greed for gain, creates his own 
antidote in the distrust «vhich ho puts in the hearts of his 
customers. His peculations perturb the mean orbit of fair 
trade and bring {outside moral forces to rectify the same (2ft). 
And at the end. of his life, were this dishonest trader to sum 
up his success, and^ compare it with what it might have been 
by an honest course, he would find the comparison in favour of 
the latter. So also in politics : intrigue and over-reaching 
actions have their antidotes in the discredit and antipathy which 
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they generate on the opposite side of the pendulum of national 
and parliamentary existence. By these actions the impulse to 
self-aggrandizement may be accelerated for the time, only to be 
rebutted by accumulated returning forces. Thus in charity, 
whether as regards the donor or the beggar, that which is moral 
degenerates in the one into spurious patronage, or in the other 
into barefaced mendicancy. The outside influences of public 
opinion curtail these tendencies, as being against good morals. 
So again in pietj^even, we see eccentric motion from non- 
accordant centres reducing the same to mere pietism. Gulling 
an example from the immortal Dickens, we see Stiggins di- 
recting the battery of cant against Weller senior, through the 
most delicate and sensitive of instruments, to wit, the spouse. 
But in the end Weller, now the widower, after a long period of 
noble endurances, gathers together his moral strength and rids 
himself of the pietest and the tormentor by ducking him in 
a horse trough. Cause and effect in morals are proportionate 
to each other, and minds in eccentric position towards each 
other conflict in their courses of thought and effort of action. 
Moral right, however, comes off the victor. 

444. But tho separate interests of a man’s worldly pilgrim- 
age, such as trade, politics, possessions, etc., are partial. It is 
in his religion that wo see the ethereal reflex of his whole con- 
dition. It is therefore the most, or all, important part of man. 
Thus all lovers of good morals, whatever the phases of their 
creeds, believe their social and moral interests closely identified 
with the leaders of religion; and that those leaders, in the 
support of good morals, should be of the regularly constituted 
clergy* is also equally certain. For on their conduct there is 
the ever watchful check presented by their colleagues and 
parishioners or congregations, whoae moral action separately 
or collectively guides the components to a true resultant (21). 

Good morals, then, have no identity with the religious Adul- 
lamite. 

445. But all revolving motion has its dead point (112), and 
so kas the motion of moral action. The dead point we see in 
the Thugs of India, whose religion it is to waylay the weary 
traveller and dexterously murder him. In their unhallowed 
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profession they invoke the help of their deity Kali, nor is this 
dead point of the moral world without a plea in reason. The 
Thugs, following in the wake of somo of their betters, com- 
mence with the principle that all the world is at enmity with 
them ; * they have therefore as much moral right to slay and 
divide the spoil as the greatest nation on the earth, which does 
the selfsame tiling I Thus morals may bo bad, so also may 
religion ; bub truth conquers when the physical forces of both 
are arrayed against each other, because thieves quarrel wlum 
they grow rich, good men do the reverse. Yot bold is ho who 
would judgp on all things. The Australian bushranger argues 
on the side of tho Thug, as does the brigand of Italy and tlio 
street arab in Great Britain itself. A preacher to bo acceptable 
to these would require to adopt their principles, but tho moral- 
ist could not support him ; yet thoy have their priesthood, as 
Robin Hood and his band had. 

446. The practice of good morals is moro amenablo to ex- 
ample than to precept, and civilized countries, in driving 
diseased and infamous objects out of sight, cling more to pre- 
cept, which is unheeded. The moral sowers in such countries 
run more fetidly than if the victims exposed themselves as 
ghastly beacons. Of this fact we wore strongly impressed 
when wo liad passed from a tropical city to a city in Kuropo. 
In some of tho tropical cities which we have visited, we have 
seen the victims of immorality, whoso members rotted and 
dropped in the gutters from day to day, lounging about tho 
streets, or sitting in a state of despondency at tho corners, 
exposing their loathsome sores to view. Such a lesson makes 
a stronger impression than one thousand or any larger number 
of sermons, nor is it evGr to be forgotten. Tho mind quails, 
and the body shrinks, at and from such objects." Moral action 
is stimulated by the disclosure of tho results of its converse. 
Thus in main and large principles moral action is in mathe- 
matical ratio to causes ; 30 by induction we may conclude that 
this is true of the minor and minnter aspects; viz., there is law. 

* The religious Adullamite ■ use# the same argument. Ib is tho 
itinerant's first card iu'scnsabionalism, graduating into sensuality. 



CHAPTER LI. 

RELATION OF MORALS TO RELIGION. 

• 

447. OpR problem is one relating purely to social and moral 
subjects. Wo require to hold this in view, as there is a strong 
temptation in the present question to step over tho boundary 
and enter on personal theology. Our theme does not pretend 
to embraco the latter ; indeed, we feel that the merest attempt 
would bring our mathematical character into discredit. This 
does not, however, prevent us from inquiring as to published 
theological opinions. We no doubt have our theological 
opinions, but in an essay of this kind we would be wrong to 
obtrude them. At the same time, wo condemn no man for 
his religious persuasions, and we interfere neither by word 
nor action with those of others. But it is the contrary with 
morality, in as far as it is int wined with religion and affects 
tho same for better or for worse, and so far we feel ourselves 
justified in speaking and acting freely. Because in regard 
to morality we believe it to bo subject to mathematical law, and 
being so, that it is within tho comprehension of man. Thus 
if we see a parent's or a friend's confidence abused under a 
religious cloak, we try and disrobe . the party of tho cloak. 
But wo know by experience, and these pages have partially 
illustrated the fact, that religious persuasions are as numerous 
as tho visible stars, they send their light from all quarters, 
aud our judgment is limited to their apparent brightness or 
obscurity. They give light from their positions according to 
their orders. Theologians by parallel speak of religion as 
being more or less pure, this we pretend to do only so far as 
affects morality. # 

448. To proceed with our inquiry on any other principle 
than that of equity and unbiassed judgment would be to prove 
our untrustworthiness, for we *#ould either convict ourselves of 
partizanship or habitual detraction. We must try as for as 
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possible to lean neither way. Wo have seen the differences 
of religious doctrines in several nations, and wo have seen 
tho remarkable development of denominations in a very small 
compass. They appear, like the countless stars of a cluster. 
We have seen the discordances of other religions, and the same 
degree of sectarianism amongst them. We have abridged our 
remarks about Mohammedanism, as so much has been said about 
it in a work recently published by us,* but amongst llio fol- 
lowers of Mohammed tho same moral iniluences are at work ; 
the sects increasing in ratio to dispersion and education. Jn 
tho religions of the world, then, we see diversity of power and 
position as we see in the stars of heaven. And the diversity 
is only limited by our own power of perception or analysis ; 
further, not only unlimited, but always varying, — in the person 
as the years ilow, — in the nation, as the cycles roll on. 

449. Our problem, then, is limited by our powers of percep- 
tion or reason, and wo were made aware of this at our first 
outset (1). Mathematics can deal with tho relativo only; and 
this being the case, though we may even approach infinity, we 
can never reach it through mathematics. It lias been shown 
at tho outset of our inquiry that a sphere is a mathematical 
object which is nearest to an infinitely small point; so it has 
been shown that it is also nearest to an infinitely great uni- 
verse : but it embraces the one and is inside of tho other. 
Infinity is reached neither way. Mathematics may oven 
approach infinity as the asymptote of a hyperbola does the curve 
thereof, but contact it cannot have. The length of a tangent, 
to 90° is infinitely great — of 0° infinitely small ; and mathe- 
matics can only reach quantities aud spaces between. So it is 
with our problem on morals; they are the relativo attribute — 
religion is the infinite or universal attribute, — but each is 
essontial to tho other. Both dead and non-existent if one bo 
wanting; and though the latter be incomprehensible, yet it 
must be admitted. Morality, then, is the body of religion, and 
religion is tho soul of morality. Tho body relative, the soul 
universal and infinite, incomprehensible and untouchable, yet 


* Hakayit Atidulla. Henry S. King & Co., Loudon. 
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to bo admitted. Tlie soul infinite, the essential of the body; 
so the body the reflex, though the mystery be incomprehensible 
(16). Thus we are brought back to faith, however much we 
would have avoided it, and in doing so we return to our be- 
ginning — to our initial proposition (1). 

450. With faith, or admission of what is not discernible, 
then, man in his moral struggle goes forth. With a basis 
so guarded we may proceed with our argument. And we may 
hazard tho remark, that all men, without exception, who have 
had the rays of reason refracted through their brain (90), con- 
tradistinguishing them from the beasts, show some indications of 
religion ; — call it the lowest form of superstition if you like, — 
giving them an intuitive idea of powers outside of them. These 
indications may take ideal and fanciful directions, in the forms 
of imps, demons, angels, fairies, ghosts, etc., etc. All of which 
have their prototypes in different languages and peoples. Some 
of the primitive races of men wo have seen so susceptible of 
outward and unseen agency that they would not move to 
save themselves, but sat trembling in terror. Others we have 
known to havo such immatured reason as to be movable only 
by narratives of tho miraculous. Undisguised truth could not 
stir their minds from chronic apathy. Hence, when applied to 
religion, in these facts we soe the moral acting on tho ethereal. 
The learned, according to their conceptions, trace the allegory ; 
tho unlearned cling to the literal, and both ally themselves to 
a common faith by mutual concession. 

, 451. This chapter, we begin to think, requires as much pre- 

face as a whole book. Perchance it may be owing to its turning 
out to be tho most important part of our inquiry ; or it may be 
that our theme is running out. Bo that as it may, we havo 
endeavoured to assign to morals and religion their respective 
attributes ; and while to religion we have denoted the ethereal 
and infinite, to morals we have denoted the material and 
relative. In so doing, therefore,. we must analyse tho position 
of the latter more closely. As it has been proved that no man 
can call himself perfect, neither can any body of men do this 
(43) : their morals can therefore never be entirely pure, nor the 
converse, entirely impure. So the condition of morals must be 
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relative, and we find them visibly modified by climate, educa- 
tion, physical state, poverty, riches, comfort and discomfort, etc. 
The case cited of Sir Samuel Baker and the negro is an example 
of the influence of contrast of conditions on morals (359).* 
From this principle, emanating from our lengthened and wo 
hope scrupulous arguments, we begin to perceive one of the 
objects of our problem, viz. the elucidation of the ciniso of 
nonconformity of religions in the world. Morals never being 
perfect of which religion is the soul, morality then is as the 
body whose soul is never satisfied with its estate, so it calls 
for a Mediator. And this is not confined to Christians only. 
This opinion may startle those who have never cast a thought 
beyond the groove in which they were born and trained ; hut 
direct we but a glance at other religions, and wo see it is so. 

452. We may reiterate that mathematics cannot reach in- 
finity, so one year's life or one second's life is as long as a life 
of seventy-five or one hundred years in respect to the infinite. 
To have lived, then, in faith is to bo immortal. By mathe- 
matical reasoning, however, we cannot display to human eyes 
the beginning or the mystery of our birth or our transla- 
tion. Naturalists we have shown to have failed in disclos- 
ing tho enigma (82). The chemist candidly admits that 
ho cannot pursue an elementary substance to its ultimate 
atom. Thus in communing about a Creator, man is thrown 
back on himself. Then it becomos appareut that to each and 
every individual tho universe is divided into self and outside 
of self (ego et non ego), incalculably diverse in proportions. 
So immense in bearing that it palls tho mind to direct it to 

the theme but for a moment. And when wo ask ourselves, “ Do 

• 

. * Hero we have had an opportunity of seeing high spirituality and 
debased materialism in contact: one giving to the weaker sex the 
respect and privileges of a religion whoso morality is not excelled in the 
world ; the other using the weaker sex as beasts, only so far that he 
thinks them of less value. Again, the one imbued with the responsi- 
bilities, in this life to bo accounted for hereafter, the other open to 
the perception of present material cause and effect only. Lastly, the one 
having living and active faith, the other resting at the dead point 
thereof, and between which the war of sentiment gives motion to the 
intellects of men. 
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wo believe in the intelligence of self? ” “ Yes/ 9 is the ready- 

reply. “Then do we deny the attribute to our Cr6ator?” 
“ No/ 9 is as readily replied. If such bo the phase of our initial 
principles, then wo must make an admission of our personal 
responsibility. And is it not so with all tho world? The human 
mind makes itself apparent, like all other existences, in a con- 
dition of polarity. In the relation of morals to religion we best 
see, by the study of the faiths of others, what cannot be fully 
elucidated in examining our own. Prejudice or training pre- 
vents us. Wo have shown this to bo the case in oiir work 
above quoted,* in which we have given the arguments of a 
Mohammedan; and wo could have extended our observations 
hero to other religions, which our former intimacy and friendship 
with Asiatic gentlemen of different religions would have enabled 
us to do. But tho arguments would liavo to be drawn from 
recollection ; this at least would be unsatisfactory. Wc 
therefore tho more acceptably avail ourselves of material that 
lias just come to hand in a work on Budbism by Henry Ala- 
baster, Esq., which, by its intelligence and evident familiarity 
with the subject, gives us an excellent text on which to base 
our observations. 

433. As affecting our present subject, the study of Budhism 
presents us with tho most apt illustrations. It balances 
Christianity by numbers — its masses being reckoned between 
240,000,000 .and 360,000,000, or 300,000,000 as a mean esti- 
mate. It spreads over the east, as the other does over tho 
west. It shows tho Asiatic phase of religious constitution, 
while the other shows the European. It was a revolution 
against tho Hindu idolatry, as Christianity was a revolution 
against the classical mythology — elegant as a renowned writer 
terms it. Comprehensively speaking, it is athoistical and 
material; the other doistical and spiritual; and its primary 
doctrine is ’of works, — not of grace, — doctrines which form a 
battle ground for every two men and two women in the world. 

454. In the preface to hia work called “ The Wheel of the 
Law,” Mr. Alabaster informs us that in Budhism, “the 


* Hakayit Abdulla. 
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essential idea is that of transmigration, transmigration not 
only into other human states, but into all forms, active and 
passive.” 

455. “ Gods, men, and brutes have no intrinsic difference 
betweon them. They all change places according to their 
merits or demerits, llow they began to exist is not even 
asked*; it is a question pertaining to the Infinite, of which no 
explanation is attempted. Even in dealing with the illustrious 
being who afterwards became Budlm, no attempt is made to 
picture a beginning of his existence, and wo are only told of 
the beginning of his aspiration to become a Budlm, and the 
counties existences ho subsequently passed through oro ho 
achieved his object.” 

15b. Budhism, we may add, thus professes to base itself on 
* r ' iiic or mathematical bases; but wo shall see that it does 
m > t confine itself to this. 

457. “ It toadies that if a good man is poor and wretched, ho 
. - so because lie lived evilly in previous generations ; if’ a bad 
i t?i is prosperous, ho is so because in provious generations he 
liwd well. Budhism teaches that there is no real or perma- 
nent state of satisfaction in any state of migration. That 
neither the painless luxuries of tho lower heavens nor the tran- 
quillity of the highest angels can bo considered as happiness ; 
for they will have an end, followed by a recurrence of varied 
and frequently sorrowful existences. Here is one of the great 
distinctions, the irreconcilable differences between Budhism 
and Christianity. Take this one point alone : Christians profess 
that their existence is the effect of benign providence, and that 
they have something to. thank God' for. But Budhists, rich 
or poor, acknowledge no providence, and seo more reason to 
lament existeuco than to bo grateful for it.” 

558. We may add that wo lmvo met some Christians who 
contemn tho things of this world likewise, and lament exist- 
ence. Peoplo calling themselves very pious. 

459. " Nirwana, the extinction of all this kind of existence, 
must therefore be tho object of all truly wise men. Tho 
choicest aud most glorious epithets are lavishod on it by tho 
Siamese ; but wo are loft as ignorant of it as we are of tho 
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heaven of the Christians. The ordinary Siamese never troubles 
himself about Nirwana, he does not even mention it. He 
believes virtue will be rewarded by going to Sawan (heaven), 
and he talks of heaven, not of Nirwana.” 

460. Thus we see that, as with other people, the Budhists 
have a conventional ^s well as a professed faith. 

461. “Whatever Nirwana may be, Siamese Budhists assume 
it to be more desirable than anything they can define as 
existence ; and the question they ask is not; How shall it be 
defined ? but, How can it be attained ? Tho Budhist, who 
differs from us in recognising a law of nature without seeking 
for n Maker of that law, also differs from us in assuming a 
continuance of existence without defining a soul as that which 
is continued. For all practical purposes, we may speak of a 
soul as that which passes from one state of existence to another, 
but such is not the Budhist idea, at least, * not the idea of 
Budhist metaphysicians. According to them, it is not the 
soul or self which is re-born, but tho quality, the merit and 
demerit. Tho Budhist tells us there is no soul, but that 
there is a continuation of individual existence without it. I 
cannot explain his statement, for I fail thoroughly to under- 
stand it or to appreciate the subtlety of his theory.” 

462. To this we may remark that ho need not try it, for the 
finite cannot explain or understand the infinite. 

463. “ Ignorance is the first cause for worldly cleaving. But 
for ignorance all beings would infinitely have perceived that 
Nirwana was the only object desirablo. Ignorance of those 
who lived before us caused us to be born.” 

464. Budhists must from this, know more of the secrets of 
nature than we do. 

465. Tho main rules of a virtuous life are — that is, the five 
principal commandments are, — 

1. Not to destroy life. 

2. Not to obtain another man's property by unjust 
means. 

3. Not to indulge the passions so as to invade the legal 
or natural rights of other men. 

4. Npt to tell lies. 
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5. Not to partake of anything intoxicating. 

Other commandments mentioned in regard to life relato to 
the repression of personal Vanity , greed, fondness for luxury, 
etc.; and amongst the evil tendencies especially singled out 
for reprobation are covetousness, anger, folly, sensuality, arro- 
gance, want of veneration, scepticism, and ingratitude. 

466. Thus their moral law is the same as the Mosaic. The 
first four commandments of Moses not being solely moral but 
ethereal and theological, with which they differ. It is also to 
be remarked that they had not conceived Christ's second 
commandment — to love thy neighbour as thyself. 

467. “ Prayer is not a Budhist practice, for the simple reason 
that Budhists have no Divine Being to pray to. Whether 
Budhism is truly a religion of atheism and annihilation is to 
a certain degree a moot point. It reverentially abstains 
from defining that which it is impossible to comprehend. It 
recognises no eternal, personal God, actively interested in £ho 
world. This is wliafc most people would call atheistic, and 1 
shall not dispute the correctness of the epithet." 

468. As we go on we may possibly find that there are many 
distinctions without differences. For instance, Christians de- 
fine God as a spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable.* God 
is everywhere, but principally in heaven; a pure spirit having 
no body, continually watching over us, to whom all tilings are 
possible.f There is but one living and true God, everlasting, 
without parts or passions ; of infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness ; the maker and preserver of all things — both visible and 
invisible. J Now the first thought that morally affects the 
argujnont is, how our God can bo infinite, eternal, every- 
where, without parts or jftissions, and yet be located (406), as 
having members, such as a right hand, an angry countenance, 
etc., etc. Then, if the Christian faith admits, though it can- 
not comprehend, all these, where is the difficulty of admitting 
parallelism between universal spirit of the Christian and uni- 
versal Jaw of the Budhist? Law is the effect of spirit — while 
spirit is the causo of law, or vice versa ; both, to have existence, 

# Presbyterian Catechism. + Butler’s Roman Catholic Catechism. 

J Articles of English Church. 

T 
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must exist together; but reason alone cannot reach the mota- 
mentum of time between the same, nor the invisible line of 
separation. But men always quarfel over hair-splitting, nor 
will they love their neighbour as themselves, far less their 
enemies, though they make great professions. People mostly 
see things from a selfish view. Says the jailor : “Bad times, 
sir, very bad ; no crime at all now. Salary cut down for Want 
of prisoners, half the warders to be discharged.” And says 
the doctor : “Settlement far too healthy, sir. I've not . seen 
the shadow of a patient over the threshold of my door for six 
weeks, sir — absolute ruination, sir.” 

409. To proceed, Mr. Alabaster says “ that his object is to 
show something of the religion of Budha, apart from its 
grosser superstitious surroundings, by extracts from the 
writings of a thoughtful Siamese Budhist on his own and 
other religions. Hie late King of Siam has been called the 
founder of a new school of Budhist thought, but he had not 
been able to publish his ideas at a late period of his life ; and 
lie could do no more than in some measure inspire his minister, 
whoso ideas were less advanced. Chao Phya Thipakon, that 
minister, greatly esteemed by all those who came in contact 
with him, by many years of verbal inquiry and by reading 
elementary tracts published by missionaries in Siam, acquired 
such a knowledge as he had of European science and of foreign 
religions, the results of which he published in a book called 
* Kifcchanukit.' ” The native author, from whom wo make the 
following extracts, says : “ Our Siamese literature is not only 
scanty but nonsensical, full of stories of genii stealing women, 
and men fighting with genii, and extraordinary persons who 
fly through the air to bring dead pedple to life. And even 
those works which profess to teach anything, generally teach 
it wrong, so that there is not the least profit, though one 
studies them from morning till night. Though' I be wrong, 
still, what I write will serve to stimulate men's thoughts, and 
lead to their finding out the truth.” 

470. This latter sentence reminds us much of Cicero's pre- 
face to his “ Treatise on the Nature of the Gods.” 

471. “Now, as to the cause of dry and wet seasons, I will 
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first give the explanation as it stands in tlio ‘ Traiplioom/ 
When the sun goes sou(,h, near the heavenly abode of the 
Dewa Wasawalahok, the lord of rain, the dewa finds it too 
hot to move out of his palace, and so it is the dry season. But 
when the sun is in the north, out he goes and sets tlio rain 
falling.” 

472. In this strain he continues his speculations on physical 
geography, which reminds us much of similar ideas 2,500 years 
ago, iu the pages of Herodotus. Of tho firmament ho says : — 

473. “ The Traiplioom view is that tho whole of the space 
has ever been occupied by an infinite number of chakrawalas, 
or groups of worlds, all exactly similar, and each embracing 
a world of men with a series of heavens and hells, etc. From 
time to time a billion of theso groups are annihilated by fire 
and water, or wind, and a void remains until tlio necessity of 
giving scope to merit aud demerit causes tlio void to be again 
filled.” There appears to be many heavens. “ Above them 
are tho fair, highest heavens of the spiritual or formless Brahma 
angels. The Dewa heavens are attainable by virtue and 
charity, but the Brahma heavens are entered only by those who 
havo devoted themselves to tho abstract meditation, called 
by Budhists, Dhyana.” He then traces from Brahmiuism 
the religions of Abraham, Christ, and Mohammed, asking whore 
any of those teachers taught astronomy correctly, and sums up 
in the following words: “When philosophers found out the 
truth, tho disciples of Mohammed put them in prison because 
they taught that which was opposed to tho teaching of tho 
Exact One, which made out the world to be a plain with tho 
sun and moon revolving about it, much the same as our Trai- 
phoom does. Those who havo studied Pali know that tho Lord 
(Budha) taught concerning the nature of life and the charac- 
teristics of good and evil, but never discoursed about cosmo- 
graphy.” 

474. (t I have studied a Roman Catholic book called i Malm 
Kang won, the Great Care/ and it seems to me that tho priests* 
great cares are their own interests. Tho Amorican missionary, 
Dr. Jones, wrote a book called e The Golden Balance for Weigh- 
ing Budhism and Christianity,* but I think any one who reads 
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it will see that the balance is very one-sided. Dr. Caswell 
remarked to me that if the religion of Budha prevailed 
throughout the world, there would be an end of mankind, as 
all men would be monks, and there would be no children. This, 
he urged, showed it was unsuited to be the universal religion, 
and could, therefore, not be the true one. , I replied that the 
Lord Budha never professed that his religion would be Uni- 
versal. Dr. Gutzlaff declared that Samana Khodom only 
taught people to reverence himself and his disciples, etc. I 
replied , 1 In Christianity there is a command to worship God 
alone, and no other ; Mohammed also taught the worship of one 
only, etc/ The missionaries hold the God Jehovah made all 
men worship one way, but that the devil has caused false 
teachers to arise to teach doctrines opposed to God. Such are 
the various stories told by Mohammedans, Brahmins, and 
Christian missionaries. Readers must form their own opinions 
about them. I said to a missionary, * There is no evidence of 
creation; it is only tradition/ He replied, *God created 
everything/ I said, ' Then you consider that even a stone in 
the bladder is created by God ? * When I said this ho became 
augry, and saying I was hard to teach, left mo. I said to 
another missionary, as to his converts, ‘ They continually pray 
to God, but it seems nothing happens according to their 
prayor/ He replied, c They are Roman Catholics, and hold 
an untrue religion, therefore God is not pleased with them/ 
At the end of the discussion, I was told that if I spoke so in 
European countries I would be put in prison. I invite par- 
ticular attention to this statement.” 

475. “ At another time, Missionary Gutzlaff said the pains of 
childbirth was a consequence of the dUrse of Eve. Then I 
replied, s The Bible says, by belief in Christ man shall escape 
the consequences of Eve’s sin, yet I cannot see that men escape 
in any degree, but suffer just as others do/ He answered, * It 
is waste of time to converse with evil men, who will not be 
taught/ Missionaries profess that Christianity teachea the 
true nature of the beginning of ‘man: his creation by God. 
The Lord Budha did not know the origin of living beings. 
The Lord Budha declined to discourse on the creation; he 
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said there was no beginning, and that tlio subject was unprofit- 
able, as such knowledge was no help towards diminishing 
misery. I doubt not that he knew the truth and would not tell 
it, because it would have shocked tlio prejudices of his hearers, 
Brahmins, who believed that various classes of men spraug 
from various parts of the Creator's body. Asking a missionary 
if thb revolving of our globe was not contrary to his Scriptures, 
his reply was, 'The knowledge of the involution of the world 
was obtained by wisdom and intelligence given by Cod, which 
is the same as if OoJ had revealed it directly . Cod did not re- 
veal it before, because Ho considered men too stupid.’ Let 
those who are intelligent say whether such au explanation can 
be accepted." 

476. It is amusing to soo the native author objecting to 
that in a Christian which, a fow lines before, he had told us 
Budha did.* 

477. “ Asking Mohammedans and Christians about Cod, they 
replied, ‘ The power of God is great; wherever there is space, 
God is.' I invite a comparison between this idea of a Divinity 
going about in all directions, and the Budhist idea that the all- 
knowing Divine Bestower of rewards and punishments is Merit 
and Demerit, or Kara itself.” 

Is not this like the Platonic philosophy ? oven by Christian 
expounders admitted to be so nearly allied in principle to our 
own. And does not the native author by admitting an omni- 
scient Giver of all things, in effect though not in name, admit 
an almighty power — whom wo call God — tho Original Ouuso of 
creation — hence, Creator, whose law reaches all merits and 
demerits ? Kam, we see by Mr. Alabaster, tho Siamese under- 
stood as tho omnipresent, directing influence of Merit and 

* Here we have the Budhist saying that tho truth was nob revealed 
because it would have shocked projudicejs, and objecting to tho 
Christian saying that it was not revealed because of the sumo thing, i.v. 
stupidity; but present direct revelation, however, was a dangerous 
argument for a Protestant missionary to use, for it at once throws him 
in priuciple into the ranks of the Latin and High Anglican Churches. 
If he allows of direct present revelation, so must ho allow of the 
objective presence in the Eucharist, and other diverse privileges of 
priestcraft, which he is understood to deny. 
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Demerit. Thus it is hair-splitting of doctrine to say that in 
the initial faith they differ from us, however much we may 
diverge from thence, and afterwards in details. 

478. “ The teaching of Budha docs not go back to the origin 
of life. The four truths are: — 1st, perception of sorrow; 
2nd, the perception that sorrow is the consequence of desire; 
3rd, the* perception of nirot, which is the extinction, of 
sorrow, so that there is no f urtlior birth ; 4tli, walking in the 
right paths of holiness, which purify the disposition and lead 
to happiness beyond all sorrow. Such is the teaching of 
Budha. Looking at different religions to convince himself, 
man must reflect and apply liis mind to ascertain which is 
most truo. This is a subject of constant dispute , every one 
upholding his own. Even the lowest of mankind, devil- 
worsliippors, have faith in their own belief.” 

479. As opposed to the European notion of Budhism, the 
native author remarks : — “ If we were to believe that death is 
annihilation, we should be at a loss to account for the existence 
of man.” To this wo may add, that if we can account for 
existence, then why does he object to the Christian religion 
going back to the beginning — for to exist is to havo a begin- 
ning ; and if you can account for the* one, you may account for 
the other. The real difficulty is that the allegorical and literal 
havo separate followers, thus there is radical antithesis in 
religious sects themselves, as well as in the world at large. 

480. Again: “The Lord Budha taught, saying, All you who 
are in doubt as to whether or not there is a future life, had 
better believe thero is one.” How closely this follows the 
sentiments of the great Roman orator and moralist Cicero, will 
be seen by this quotation, " Si in hoc erro quod animos hominum 
immortales esse credum , libentur erro ; nec mihi hunc errorem 
quo defector dum vivo extorqueri volo .” The native author 
proceeds to say, “ But those who believe in extinction at death 
will not fail to commit any sin that 4hey may choose, because 
of their disbelief in the future ; and if there happen to be a 
future after all, they will be at a disadvantage, they will be 
like travellers without provisions.” This reminds us of the 
parable of the ten virgins. The moral is excellent. 
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481. “ In the sacred books we road of a certain rich Brahmin 
of Sawatthi, named Totliai, who was not a Budhist, and whose 
death-bed thoughts were only about his money. The result of 
his merit and demerit caused him to be born as a puppy in the 
very house that had belonged to him when a man, and of 
which his son was now master. One day, as Btidlia passed 
the house collecting alms, the puppy ran to the gate and 
barked, and the Lord called to it, * TotJiai, Tothai/ and it ran 
and lay down at hi a feet. Then was the son very angry at the 
insult ho considered to have boon, cast against his father by 
using liis name to a dog, and he remonstrated with Budha. 
Budha asked hirn, ( Have you yet found the money your father 
buried during his life ? } He answered, ‘ Only a part of it/ 
€ Then if you would indeed know whether or not this puppy is 
Totliai, the Brahmin, treat him with great respect for several 
days and then ask him whore the treasure is, and ho will show 
it you/ And tho young man did so, and tho dog indicated 
whore tho treasure was hid. And from thenceforth tho son of 
Totliai followed the teaching of the Lord Budha. This is an 
old story handed down from the days of Budha, and people 
attach just so much credit to it as they think duo.” This, we 
may add, is an example of the popular belief, "metempsychosis/’ 
and is the ghostly lash which drives them to tho fold, an 
equivalent to which is to be seen in all religions. 

482. “ The next question is. What is it that is re-born ? It is 
difficult to explain whether it is the same' or another life which 
is born again in a future state. It may be compared to tho 
seeds of plants which sprout and grow and produce more seed; 
can the succeeding tree and seed be said to bo tho same as the 
original tree and seed? So it is in this case. Merit and 
demerit are the ordorers of the manner of new birth, and the 
preparers of increasing happiness and misery.” Here we have 
the dilemma of the Budhist between the spirituality of St. 
Paul and the materialism of the negro Commoro (3o9), each 
interpreting nature in their own way, but the metaphor not 
entirely satisfactory to the subtle mind of the Siamese meta- 
physician. 

483. Talking of* the acts of man, he continues, "There is no 
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•' God who judges of their acts, etc., and rewards recompense and 
* punishment ; but the reward or punishment is simply the in- 
, evitable effect of Kam, which works out its own results.” Here 
then is a warfare of principle which* is well known to the 
Christian controversialist. If rewards and punishments For 
good and bad deeds be the effect of Kam, so are they of a just 
God, in Whom many Christians believe, but also in whom ihany 
do not believe; such as good Dr. Brown of Haddington, the 
commentator, who, we have seen, affirms that his God puts 
stumbling-blocks in the way of believers to trip them into 
hell (410). The native author's remarks on the amalgamation 
and transfusion of separate religions in contact are full, but 
we cannot transcribe them for want of space. 

484. Mr. Alabaster remarks that “in the latter pages of 
the ( Kitchanukit ' there are many repetitions of ideas that 
have already been dilated on. There are, however, two 
passages of much significance, which I must quote. ‘ What is 
the unseen God, personified by the Theists as God the Creator, 
the Divine Spirit, and the Divine Intelligence ? It seems to 
me that this Divine Spirit is but the actual spirit of man, — the 
disposition, be it good or evil, — and I think that the Divine 
Intelligence which is said to exist in the light and the dark- 
ness, in all times and in all places, is the intelligence which flies 
forth from the six gates of the body, — that is, the faculties of 
sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch) and knowledge, whose 
intelligence exists in all places and at all times, and knows 
the evil which man does. And God the Creator is the Holy 
Merit and Demerit, the cause and shaper of all existence. * 
Those who have not duly pondered on these matters may say 
that there is a God who exists in all places waiting to give men 
the reward or punishment due to their good or ovil deeds ; or 
they may say that prosperity and adversity are the work of 
angels or devils, but to me it seems that all happiness and 
misery are the natural result of Causation (Earn), which 
influences the present existence , and will determine the nature of 
the next existence / ” 

° All things are generated contraries between contraries.— (P lato.) 
An old maxim revived. 
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485. Mr. Alabaster concludes his translation with the 
remark that “ the religion of Budha meddled not with the 
beginning, which it could not fathom ; avoided the action of a 
Deity it could not perceive ; and left open to endless discussion 
that problem which it could not solve, the ultimate reward of 
the perfect. It dealt with life as it found it; doclarod all 
good Vhich led to its sole object, the diminution of the misery of 
all sentient beings. Its proofs rest on the assumptions that 
the reason of man is his surest guide, and that the law of 
nature is perfect justice.” 

486. We may add, neither does Christianity meddle with tlio 
beginning, for it pretends to give man nothing which he 
cannot reach. It neither takes him to the beginning of eternity 
nor to the end thereof; for eternity perforce has neither 
beginning nor ending, so its Divine Head did not meddle with 
these. Some of its uneducated, self-elected expounders may 
pretend to do so in the flow of rhetoric or the lioat of sensation, 
but the commonwealth of Christianity is not responsible for 
this. By implication Christianity may be held responsible lor 
the Mosaic expression, “ In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth / 9 — but the Budhist ascribes this boginning to 
Causation (Kam) also. For as they hold that Causation 
always existed, it must have also been at the beginning. And 
if we critically look at the intention sought to be conveyed 
in the Mosaic expression, its translation would be equally 
correct in the following words: There was a beginning of 
the heaven and earth, which God created ; or, as the Budliists 
would express themselves, which wero caused by Kam. Thus 
if we may seek for a distinction, it is in this : Iho Budhist's 
Almighty Power is a de&d one, the Christian's a living. They 
(the Budhists) make theirs apparent to the senses of man by 
giving attributes, or personification, or material power, to Merit 
or Demerit, with which or whom Budha is their mediator. Tho 
Christian makes God apparent to tho senses of men by per- 
sonification of tho Trinity in Unity, in whom Christ is mediator. 
If we acknowledge faith and reason in just balance in tho exor- 
cise of our religion,, they also acknowledge reason solely, only 
in theory, but in practice make inordinate demands on faith. 
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Thus they cannot avoid the demands and requirements of our 
first proposition (1). With all their struggles, by reason alone 
they get no farther than our beginning. 0 reader, why do you 
sigh ! Differences are essential to life (190). And our problem 
only protends to exercise your reason, that your' inward faith 
may expand in due ratio, as a reflex in its excellence and hu- 
manity. • Not that it should subvert Divine faith; that* faith 
belongs to you alone, and to each individual. That is sepa- 
rately your and our responsibility (90) ; and the principle 
extends to all nations of the earth, even to those who wallow 
in brutishness. 



CHAPTER LII, 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


487. We must necessarily allow that, in the sphere of men's 
thoughts and interests, philosophy has its arena; so also must 
we admit that religion has its arena too. Fur though 
philosophy is a most common subject of men's ^oughts and 
'interests, it does not, and never has, excluded religion. Then, 
as religion exists as well as philosophy, both are co-existent. 
Religion, therefore, cannot be all in all, as some declare, though 
conscientiously believing in the same ; neither can our philoso- 
phy bo all in all. But in the sphere of men's thoughts and 
interests, if philosophy and religion combined be regarded as 
universal, then they must exist as complements of each other, 
always pressing each other at their borders, but neither ever 
entirely overcoming ; on the contrary, as regards healthy minds, 
maintaining a just balance by keeping reason and faith in 
equilibrh. Reason aggressive, so faith aggressive ; reason ad- 
vancing, so faith advancing likewise: the counterpoise never 
drooping long either way. Thus, on a late occasion at Belfast, 
while certain scientists crossed the Irish Channel to proclaim at 
tho meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science the power of philosophy alone in all things,* the 
votaries of an important, sect of religion journeyed in an oppo- 
site direction to proclaim at Pontigny the power of religion 
alone in all things. If, however, the principles advocated in 
this work bo true, — which support only man's competence to 
follow the laws of the Infinite, not to grasp tho Infinite itself — 

in other words, to follow the Creator's laws, not to constitute 
• __ 

* We do not ascribe this to Tyndall, as many of his acrid opponents 
have. It is necessary to say so hero, otherwise we might have been 
misunderstood. 
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self with the Creator, which is a very common practice,-— then 
those persons above described as holding such extreme views, 
can only be permitted to affect that which they never ought to 
hope to attain. For as the bases of their convictions are ne- 
cessarily an assent or acceptation without demonstration (l),so 
may their convictions be subject to non-assent, and thus to 
questiofi. So neither the philosophy of the one in pure i&ason, 
nor the religion of the other in pure faith, can be immaculate. 
Hence roason can only pursue its course on the faith of its 
undemonstrated premises, and faith can only attain just con- 
firmation by calling reason to its aid in its course thereto. 
And, when we see the . pure scientist assigning the universe 
of man's thoughts and interests to philosophy alone, we be- 
hold tho two opposites in contact. In his attempt to give a 
function to philosophy which our first principles oppose (1), 
he drops from the highest pinnacle of science, and becomes 
unscientific, and in the undue arrogation of philosophy, he 
goes out of the region of science. So also in the synchronous 
religious movement above noted, we see the anticlinal vibration 
carrying with it similar conditions : religion in the acme of 
faith, yet irreligious by reason of unduo arrogation. The irre* 
ligion consisting of the giving over the universe of men's 
thoughts and interests to faith alone, which we have shown to 
be impossible. 

488. Now, when we speak of philosophy, we speak also of re- 
ligion, if together they make up the universe of men's thoughts 
and interests ; each and both are likewise universal, as infinity, 
though halved or quartered, is yet infinite in its portions. Thus 
when a man gives his vie^ys on science, he, a limited creature, 
cannot give his views on all science — a thing universal — but only 
on the few rays or pencils of light which fall on himself. Thus 
his views are more or less limited, more or less expanded — one 
seeing less, one seeing more ; one seeing from this standpoint, 
another seeing from that. Heuce, in philosophy or science 
the direct inferences of men's minds must vary — vary, and yet, 
on the basis of their separate premises in their respective limi- 
tations and expansions, be true in their separate selves. And 
so also in regard to religion, the convictions of men's minds 
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thereon must vary — vary, and yet, on the basis of their separate 
confirmations, be true in their separate conditions. 

489. Now, again,* if we say that philosophy and religion 
combined are universal, so also must each be infinite ; for when 
halved and quartered these halves aud quarters are yet infinite. 
Then how can individual man, or men as individuals, appro- 
priates limited portion or portions of this infinity ? In other 
words, how can ho appropriate the few rays of infinite light 
that fall on himself? Ho does so bocause in the universe, 
material and ethereal, there are time and motion, relatively 
placed to motamenta and points ; through those, men’s thoughts 

. and interests are evidently existent, though raugiug in eternity 
and universality. We are thus led to the conclifeion, though 
wo cannot accept the same except by reason and faith com- 
bined, viz. that man appropriates a portion of that which has 
no measure. This thought leads us back to the enigma with 
which we commenced our cogitations (1). 

490. We have spoken of combined reason and faith, and 
we see scientists in their philosophy thinking highly of the 
former and nothing of the latter, while the pilgrims of Pon- 
tigny do the converse ; yet we opine that, inasmuoh as philoso- 
phy and religion are complements of each other in tho universe 
of mind, so are these complements also in the economical in- 
terests and wants of our bodies. Thus, were we to place a 
scientist in a pit as dark as Erebus, where ho could not see an 
inch before him, and then tell him of the way to safety from 
immediate great danger, would he not gladly accept such 
guidance — by faith, yet not without reason ? Yes. And 
does not all the world daily do likewise ? Do not hundreds of 
typusands of fellow-morfrals place their weak bodies in the 
steamers which buffet the waves of the great and stormy Atlan- 
tic, placing under Providence their faith in the skill and intelli- 
gence of the navigator? Yet not without reason, seeing that 
they act in accordance with what experience has taught them 
with regard to the skill and intelligence of the navigators. 
For their reason by experience tells them that to place faith 
under such conditions, in the language of philosophy, is the true 
path to safety. Or, taking our examples by tho converse, were 
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we in broad daylight to place a Pontigny pilgrim on a raft 
floating towards the brink of the Falls of Niagara, would lie not 
gladly accept the guidance of reason in drawing himself to the 
shore ? or would he cling to the guidance of immaculate faith, 
and allow the raft to be carried to the brink ? He would 
accept the guidance of reason, yet not without reasonable faith 
that the rope and the raft would carry him, in the language of 
religion, to salvation at the shore. Thus in secular things, 
reason and faith have their functions, and neither can be ig- 
nored though we would wish it. Reason and faith, therefore, 
work in juxtaposition for the safety and salvation of mankind, 
and no one can tell the boundary which divides them ; it is as 
a line without breadth. 

491. Thus all men have reason; and having it they inherit 
the same godlike gift. Reason in man may be more or less 
matured, but where it is true it is the same in all. Then if 

true reason be measured by the 
8 angle B A C, so will it be 
measured by the angle DAE, 
the angles of the same arc but 
the triangles of very different 
capacity; the chords most di- 
verse, the tones most unconform- 
ing. Then as we perceive that 
different men, endowed with true 
reason, have different degrees of 
experience, knowledge, science, 
^ training, and profundity, so do 
we see them in these functions 
differ as the lines A B, A0 y from Ali, AE. In the quality of 
worth the same; in capacity divided; some humble, others 
elevated — yet still morally the same. 

This brings us back to two words (1) hitherto little used, 
but necessary to be defined for the continuation of our 
argument; these are, object ivencss and idealization . *■ What 
we mean by objectiveness is that function of the mind that 
enables us to accept as actual what is only apparent ; and 
what we mean by idealization is that function of the mind 
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which enables us to accept what we arrive at by a process of 
abstract study, thought, deliberation, or consideration. Thus 
sailors speak objectively of apparent noon, and by idealization 
of mean noon; they also speak of Jupiter’s apparent position 
in the heavens, and its geocentric and heliocentric positions in 
the same manner also (439) . 

493. Thus by objeetivoness we accept apparent* as the 
actual noon, becauso it is directly so to our sense of sight ; but 
by idealization wo accept mean noon by calculation, the result 
of long and careful processes of independent instrumental ob- 
servation. This principle also applies to a planet’s or fixed 
star’s relative positions : we objectively feel one, but idealize 
the other ; that is, wo grasp them meutally, though to sight 
or feeling not apparent ; in other words, contrary to our ma- 
terial or bodily experience. So man in this world feels that ho 
is stationary, with tho vault oc the heavens above him, and the 
solid plains of the earth beneath him; but by long, skilful, and 
profound observations and calculations, he has idealized that it 
is not ho that is stationary, quite the contrary, Tims one 
sot of phenomena he accepts objectively by feeling, the other 
he idealizes by intellect — his ethereal attribute, and finds out 
that he has a self and a non-self attached to him in this world, 
which qualities re-act on each other. 

493. As our knowledge of secular things grows, and wo 
heap fact on fact, data on data, so as to establish science, wo 
are the more and more convinced that wo cannot move a step 
without giving full weight to the mental apparent and bodily 
actual, to the mental actual and bodily apparent. La. objective- 
ness and idealization, — idealization and objectivenoss, in con- 
verse positions, the terms being convertible. Thus tho sailor 
could not direct his ship on the wide ocean without &scer~ 
taming the correct relative intervals of apparent and mean 
noon ; the correct relative distaucea, apparent aud actual, of the 
moon, sun, planets, and fixed stars ; and could he not ascertain 
these he would be driven about at random. So ho guides his 
ship by appealing to objectiveness and idealization combined, 
having recourse to both in their due places. But in the 
universe of man’s secular mind there are no permanent land 
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or astronomical-marks. Each ju4ges according to his own esti- 
mation and his capacity of reason, which differs as the lines A D , 
A B. Thus there is continuous deviation* * Hence the turmoil 
when scientific minds meet; hence the strife of controversy and, 
the jarring of uncompromising conditions. 

494. When one philosopher quarrels with another in the 
arena of science, it amounts only to the enunciation of the 
results of their mathematical premises. For as reason varies, 
as the angles, experience as the radii, so the arena or result of 
sentiment varies as the areas enclosed by the two preceding 
elements. Hence by idealization it is absurd for philosophers 
to quarrel, as their standpoints are of non-self; but by objec - 
tivencssy to quarrel is not only to be expected, but is unavoid- 
able. As the standpoints in the latter case are selfish, that 
is, in bodily opposition to each other, the physical for the 
time being overcomes the intellectual. But in the quality of 
truth, according to their various standpoints and experiences, 
none may vary, as the angle B A 0 varies not from the angle 
BAB. It is either the habit of man mistaking subjects of 
feeling for subjects of idealization, or varying sights apd 
estimations of the same, that introduce nonconformity of 
sense and sentiment. To conform, then, in things secular or 
scientific, involves the necessity of mutual concession. How 
far this may be expected we need not inquire. 

495. We have shown that influence decreases in the inverse 
ratio as the square 1 of the distance. (18). It follows, therefore, 
that proximity makes influence all-powerful ; but as population 
is scattered over the world, distance is the rule, proximity the 
exception; hence influence of particular minds can imme- 
diately be only partial, though this influence may radiate and 
increase with time. Thus in human nature there is a tendency 
to foci of sentiment which in science and philosophy are called 
schools, and which again divide* themselves into classes. Hence 
there are numerous schools of philosophy, political economy, 
medicine, arts, painting, etc., etc., all with their various shades 
and peculiarities, and whose number, were we to attempt to < 
make a list of them from ancient to modern times, would fifth 
volumes. But to illustrate our argument we need not do this. 
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the fact is, too well knbwn. On the contrary, we thay confine 
ourselves to the subject most akin to our present theme, viz. 
ethics, and refer to the school of the Academics, whose principal 
tenets were derived from that most illustrious of philosophers 
Socrates, whose principal expositor was Plato. Socrates, wrote 
nothing; but the primary principles which became divulged 
to th*e world, were dropped as diamonds into the sandy bed 
of a river, and were gathered and preserved by his disciple. 
Socrates may be truly said to be in the ethical world what 
Newton was in the physical, in his having discovered by the 
piercing eye of his sublime intellect the universal law of 
generation ; Newton's discovery being that of universal gravi- 
tation. That all things were generated between contraries 
was the promulgation of Socrates, he having thus apprehended 
a great truth in nature and applied the same to ethics. Ilis 
philosophical seed grew from its germ to a mighty, over- 
shadowing tree, exercising a larger influence on the minds of 
men than any other school. 

496. Socrates in ancient times m&y be said to have done for 
intellectual idealization what the modern astronomer does for 
intellectual objectiveness. The astronomer by his great 
telescopes and other unparalleled inventions, enables our sight 
to penetrate into the recesses of the heavens. And as ho in- 
creases the power of his instrument from the 1-inch to the 66- 
inch reflector, he increases his power of vision and analysa- 
tion, bringing home to his senses planets beyond planets, 
stars beyoudf stars, incalculable in number, infinitely distant 
in position ; lie thus convinces himself that to roach the ulti- 
mate is yet impossible to living man. Socrates, without this 
objective demonstration, ^pierced the moral world with his acute 
powers of intellectual idealization, and concluded that man could 
never reach infinity, — as such being the case it would havo a cir- 
cumference or outside border, and so be no longer infinite (3) . 
Hence his great principle in ethics, that the living thoughts of 
man, tjie functions of his mind, could not penetrate to or grasp 
the infinite, but are generated between contrary or infinitely 
diverse conditions. # This acceptance laid the basis of true 
humanity in morals and philosophy, for it generated humility 
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and crushed overbearing superciliousness and self-sufficiency. 
It taught each man that he depended on his neighbour. It 
taught the rule of bearing and forbearing? It taught the pro- 
priety of mutual concession. It taught*the necessity of resigna- 
tion, and it discouraged pompous, haughty and condemnatory 
doctrine. He taught us not to blame nature, but to look 
at defects within ourselves; that we should be modest, for the 
pursuit of truth was difficult, and in pursuing it we must go 
with caution and diffidence, carefully examining every step ; 
and that, after all, our greatest efforts may meet With disap- 
pointment, so as to oblige us to confess our weaknesses and 
ignorances. In fine, the practical principles of Socrates were 
those of true counterpoise ; or, in the language we have had 
recourse to* in these essays, he taught that tendencies of objec- 
tiveness in self should always be counterpoised by the influ- 
ences of idealization of non-self. By this we are held to the 
just course of the true mean (30) in the path of safety and 
equanimity, or perfect resignation. 

497. Far different were the tenets of Epicurus, whose ethi- 
cal system founded morality on utility. To enumerate the 
various maxims of this school would be both tedious and un- 
necessary. We will therefore only allude to the main principle 
attached to it, viz. that of the maxima felicitas , or the great- 
est happiness to the greatest number. Vulgarly the school was 
unfairly represented as teaching that supreme good consisted 
in pleasure or sensual indulgence, but with this we need have 
nothing to do, but confine ourselves to the examination of 
its main principle as above stated. Experience and history 
have proved that this theory has met with only very partial 
acceptation ; for nature, always true to herself, demands a 
balance when principles aim at stability and permanence, or 
invite goneral concurrence. Thus we inquire. What does the 
greatest happiness to the greatest number import to the 
patrician ? It implies the extinction of his happiness, pleasures, 
and privileges by the general public. And to the plebeian, 
what does it mean ? It means license; that is, the extinction of 
that law on which society is founded, where safety demands 
ratio to condition, not equality. In other words, the Epif 
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curean principles consist of selfish objectiveness, un-counter- 
poised by unselfish idealization. They are adopted by small 
classes inordinately placed in relation to the rest of society, or 
they are grasped by men in extraordinary circumstances, such 
as at times of great danger, as in cases of shipwreck, when the 
motto rules, “ Every one for himself ; God for us all.” Hence 
the School of Epicurus has not been able to comprehend much 
of humanity. 

498. And so it is with all misconceived or malconcoived 
schools or classes of philosophy, however numerous; their 
principles can be promulgated amongst small bodies only for 
short periods. If they essay temporarily to increase their influ- 
ence, it can only be done by rhetoric or declamation acting on 
excited feelings. Being devoid of the balancing properties 
which maintain the mind in equilibrio, they can only fix them- 
selves to minds not in equilibrio; that is, by exaggerated appeal 
to objectiveness, to the inordinate blinding of the higher and 
ethereal powers of idealization. 

499. Then reason being in all, who are moved by objec- 
tiveness — and who can control it? — the uneducated or the 
educated, the inexperienced or the experienced ? Thus we 
board the ship that traverses the boundless deep ; what are tho 
mental conditions of the uneducated man before the mast and 
the educated officers on tho poop. They may bo described as 
these: the former depends for the safety of his voyage on 
the predictions of the “ spao wife,” or on not sailing on Friday, 
on not encountering a mermaid or the flying dutchman, on not 
whistling in a gale, etc. To him these objective things afford 
the conditions of safety, and to this conviction ho is moved by 
feeling, not by that trained experience which sharpens reason. 
He is thus a slave to the empiric, the knave, or the pretender 
■ to occult art ; that is, provided these have his confidence by 
belonging to the same station of life, and equally ignorant. 
Against the persuasions of the learned ho is proof. He is 
moygd by the objectivenoss of feeling, and he might drift to 
eternity on this mental, sea of perplexity, for he has not ideali- 
zation to control it. Let us turn to the mental condition of the 
educated officer. He depends for*the safety of his ship on his 
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skill in navigation, his knowledge of the sciences of astronomy 
and geography. He is aware of the dangers, rocks, reefs, and 
shoals which beset him; thus he contrdls that superstitious 
feeling which is implanted in us, and -of which we can neve* 
entirely divest ourselves, for his powers by idealization, through 
science and experience, enable him to direct, without fear or 
faltering, the ship's course over the wide waste, to its harbour 
in safety. No unreasoning objectiveness here has sway. Such 
are the schools of men's minds. They meet in the middle dis- 
tances, .contrary between contrary, yet they depend on each 
other. The poor objective sailor of the forecastle is as essential 
to the ship's safety as the idealizing officer on the quarter deck. 
Why then should men despise and hate each other because of 
differences of status or intelligence ? Are they not appropriate 
to their respective conditions. Are they not constituted so, 
and was the world ever otherwise ? Some were born to labour 
with the hand, some with the head ; the condition of some is 
to obey, of others to govern. And could a living world be 
possible otherwise ? 

500. Now, in this small floating commonwealth we may 
detect both acute science and blunt simplicity, yet all the mem- 
bers working for one end in harmony ; each member, though 
not agreeing, yet not condemning, and, wind and weather per- 
mitting, all arriving at the same goal. Thus we have an ex- 
ample of the great ethical principle of Socrates. Here in the 
course of a voyage is generated a work of safety and mutual 
equanimity, accomplished not by men and minds of similar, but 
opponent beliefs and conditions. And were it otherwise, were 
all equally ignorant sailors or all equally scientific captains, 
instead of progress there would be strife, confusion, and pro- 
bably shipwreck or death. The principle of regard for others is 
thus, in everything in which men are concerned, an all-pervad- 
ing one, so that a state of contrary conditions or convictions is 
nob inconsistent with morality or the true path of safety. 

Then as the true path of safety is not attained by one class 
of minds working alone, but by all working in combination, 
(using our old mathematical illustration), the strings of sentiU 
xnent may pull in their various directions and at their separate 
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angles, but* it is their united efforts which produce the resultant 
(2j). Those advancing in the middle course pulling better, 
those* at near rigW? angles thereto, though also advancing, 
wotse, whilst those at aC tangent, being in extremes, do worst. 
So, in the world of mind, extremes degenerate into puerilities 
and absurdities. It would be an invidious task to name many 
of our intellectual men — men of great profundity in the various 
branches of science — who have thus fallen; but how many could 
be named whose great and powerful analytic perceptions have 
given way to the childishness of spiritism, clairvoyance, second 
sight, witchcraft, utopianism, etc., bringing themselves down to 
the grovelling prostration of barbarous tribes found in tlio 
tropical forests. When we see this, we must sigh at the fate 
of those who would alone cultivate the powers of reason, irre- 
spective of the godlike gift of just faith. 

501. Next turn we to religion, and we ask first. Is it also 
under law ? Are there in it fixed principles, as we have seen to 
be the case in philosophy ? We shall learn, under roason and 
faith, by inquiring. We have known many aver that to confine 
religion to principles was blasphemy against the Almighty, for 
why should Ho not do all things by His will alone ? Why 
should He not do as He like3, kill whom He likes and preserve 
whom He likes ? Why should He, the All-powerful, be under 
law? Why should Ho not select His victims for cruel punish- 
ment because they are not of the elect ? Not that the elect 
are pious and holy, not that the poor victims are vicious and 
profane, but that it is His will so to do with thorn.* 

502. In pursuance of this inquiry we must allude to cause 
and effect. Cause, to our objectivencss , may bo before effect ; 
so it may be after effect, as is the case of the child who pulls 
or pushes its miniature wheelbarrow. But, to our idealization , 
one can neither be before nor after the other ; as, if there bo 
cause, so simultaneously there must be effect also. Cause can- 
not move without effect moving, nor can effect be produced 
without cause ; thus cause and effect by idealization are syn- 
chronous, — there is a boundary between them, but that boundary 


* Calvin’s Institutes. 
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is infinitely attenuated. Thus we have a moving cause and 
effect apparent to our objectiveness but not comprehensible by 
our idealization. At once therefore we accept their existence 
by reason and faith combined, not by reason alone nor by faith 
alone, but by reason and faith acting simultaneously. 

Having gathered in so much, the mind is next led to speculate 
on the originator of cause and effect. Being an existence, they 
must have an originator, even though from infinite time pre- 
ceding ; for if they had no originator, they would have been 
non-existent. By faith and reason then, we also accept an 
originator; by faith and reason also we as lucidly reject the 
notion of non-origination. With this admission clearly accepted, 
which however we cannot force on all, we next inquire. Is this 
Originator, though incomprehensible, an intelligent being or 
existence — and we at once ask ourselves whence we obtained our 
own intelligence — born in cause and effect. No other answer 
can be made than that the Originator of our intelligence must 
also be intelligent.* By faith and reason wo are thus led to the 
idealization of an Almighty Being, whose laws we may study 
bit by bit and part by part, but whose whole being infinite is 
unreachable. Suffice it to say, His existence is simply known 
to us through the operation- of cause and offect, materially by 
objectiveness , mentally by idealization . Our inquiry now is. 
How does this bear on the religion of mankind ? 

503. Reason has popularly been associated with philosophy, 
faith with religion ; but we have seen that both are indelibly 
fixed to the truths of either. On our premises there is no 
escaping from this fact, nor can it be denied that the undue 
cultivation of faith in man is as obnoxious to his religious state 
as the undue cultivation of reason in philosophy. Both courses 
tend to extremes. Abject faith and credulity are the surest 
agents in the corruption of the priesthood and the degeneracy 
of the people, for they are unqualified by reason. Religion, 
then, without reason is as monstrous as a man dispossessed of 

* The atheist is led to an opposite conclusion logically from his basis, 
which is pure reason and no faith. This is strange to us, but all things 
are generated between contraries (495), and we cannot prpbe the ulti- 
mate cause. 
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his right side and limbs; it is like a “ lop-sided'* ship, so it 
careens over and sinks. As in the arena of reason we see both 
safety and danger, sfo is there antithesis in faith; for were there 
not safety and danger, growing and decaying, construction and 
destruction, there would be no living reason. It is no other- 
wise in the arena of faith, opposing convictions and practice 
are tifecessary to existence; so also it is no othorwiso with 
religion. We see it daily by objectiveness ; but how difficult it 
is not for us to see it by idealization also. 

By way of illustration of these conclusions we turn to the 
pages of M. Hue's lively book on Thibet, written thirty-five 
years ago, which yet creates in us as great an interest as ever, 
eaph re-perusal giving ns alternate amusoment and amazement. 
This enterprising French missionary and his companion, M. 
Gabet, made their way through the wilds of Tartary to Lassa, 
the seat of the Grand Lama, accompanied by a Tartar, two 
camels, ahd a donkey, with the intention of converting the 
Budhist pope and his people. And if we are to strictly believe 
all the good missionaries' narrations, we are recalled to the 
maxim that extremes verge on revolution. Arrived at Lassa, M. 
Hue soon insinuated himself into the good graces of the priestly 
regent, in which high quarter his influence became so apparent 
as to cause the jealousy of Kichan (known to the English 
during the opium war of 1840 as Keshen), the Chinese ambas- 
sador, who took early and effectual means for the deportation 
of the missionary and his confrere. Thus the enterprising 
scheme of adding Thibet and Tartary to the spiritual care of 
his Holiness of Rome was crushed. 

504. According to the account of this missionary the govern- 
ment of Thibet is a pure hierarchy, and, M. Hue informs us, also 
autocratic ; in other words, a religious despotism, under which 
whole population^ give themselves up to religious direction. 
Thus some of the towns through which he passed were wholly 
inhabited by lamas, or priests, who had given themselves up to 
celibacy and devotion. Some towns numbered 4000 of such 
inhabitants, many or all of whom more or less practised a life 
of self-denial aiid asceticism, closing themselves up in rock cells, 
and in many instances retiring into cages hung from steep 
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cliffs, unapproachable. M. Hue relates also that there was a 
strict ban on the weaker sex within certain precincts ; whilst* 
outside of these bounds they were under rigid sumptuary laws: 
In the article of dress a gentlewoman had no outlet to her most 
natural and prevailing passion ; worse than all, when she went 
abroad into the streets she was forced not only to hide the come- 
liness of - her face, but hideously to daub it with black paint 11 
In such a community the common people wero ignorant of 
history or letters. Such was, and is now, a hierarchical govern- 
ment existing on this earth. What a prize it would have been 
for Rome in its present trials. Our object is not to speculate 
on this, but to cogitate on the antithesis of sentiment and prac- 
tice presented to our view when we leave the regions of Central 
Asia and turn to the regions of north-west Europe. In the 
latter region we find the governments almost purely secular, 
and the priesthood not the exponents of faith for the people, 
but the exponents of the faith of the people. Hero we see the 
“bumptious,” dogmatic, well-read, but peculiarly moulded, elder 
lecturing the minister when he steps into the vestry. Instead 
of self-denial as a main rule of life, we see days set religiously 
aside for fasting made days of plum-puddings aud hot “toddy.” 
Instead of quiet and retirement on the part of the women, we 
«ee an opposite practice of personal decoration triumphantly 
displayed to a gazing public. In this extravagant abuse of 
liberty may not a proselytising inroad soon be made into exist- 
. ing manners and customs from an unexpected direction which 
is now deemed barbarous ? This in passing, our present theme 
is with the contrary conditions of the religious mind of map. 

505. The above contrast is as it were between two great 
geographical regions. We next go to smaller areas, and arrive, 
at a collectorship in Bengal, called Beerbhoom, which has 
lately been described by Mr. W. H. Tucker. This , author 
• gives a most intelligent account of the inner mind aud Motives of' 
the natives of that portion of Hindustan. Mr. Tucker informs 
us that in the native religious mind there are distinct influences 
at work : one he calls Siva-ism, the other Vishnu-ism : the poorer 
classes being under the former, the richer under the. latter. 
Siva, as oriental students know, is the Hindu god of destruov 
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tion; Vishnu, the god of preservation* Now, though both 
classes worship their respective gods, building temples dedicated 
to them, and maintaining a priesthood, yet in so doing they are 
impelled by opposite motives and convictions. The poor fear 
Siva, they do not love him, and they propitiate his good will 
by bfferings at his shrine, so as to avert his vengeance. The 
rich leave Vishnu, they do not fear him, and so also propitiate his 
protection by offerings at his shrine. Thus, far away from Eng- 
land, our native land, or the land of our adoption. New Zealand, 
we find living faiths and religion existing amongst the same 
people, but in contrary conditions. Yet we call them Hindus, 
not Hindu and Unhindu. Tho same author tells us that the 
faith of these people has been taken advantage of for mercenary 
purposes. For instance, he very candidly relates, an East India 
Company's collector, by name Keating (not he of the cough 
lozenges !), in 1782, essayed to utilize tho devotional instincts 
of the Hindu for the purposes of public revenue, by which 
means he hoped considerably to add to the profits of his mas- 
ters, tho Honourable Court of Directors, and so propitiate their 
good Will ; but in this he was only partially successful, as the 
priests, being present when the costly jewels were thrown be- 
fore the god, Keating being necessarily absent, they took care 
to put the valuables in their own sunduk " and not in the 
capacious chest of the “ Company." Thus, when money is to 
be made out of faith, the keeper of conscience commands the 
situation'. 

506. And are these opposite principles not as patent in the 
hom^of ourselves ? Circumspice . Step into a square, rubble- 
built, pantiled or flag-roofed chapel, perchance at the foot of 
the Cheviots or the Grampians, whose crowded congregation 
consists of ploughmen and shepherds or other horny-fisted 
members of the industrial classes ; and what are their beliefs ? 
are they cruel or benign ? Judge for yourself, O reader. The 
constant rote it may have been your fortune to know. If so, 
you will admit it to have been to tho following effect, culled 
from Scripture without regard to the contexts, — to wit : “ Man 
is born in sin and nurtured in iniquity. For many bo called, 
but few chosen. "There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
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teeth. Pew are the elect. It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than the rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God. They shall be cast int& a furnace of fire. 
Forsake all and follow me. Woe unto you scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites. Woe to them that are with child, and to them 
that give suck in those days. A man’s foes shall be they of 
his own house,” etc. Now go to the Abbey at Westminster, 
the Cathedral at York, or to St. Andrew’s or St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, and what do you specially hear ? The rote in the 
same manner is this, to wit : “ My yoke is easy and my burden 
is light. . I am come not to destroy the world, but to save it. 
The just man needeth no repentance. Judgo not, that ye be 
not judged. Cast not your pearls before swine. Ye shall 
know them by their fruits. Whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance ; but whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken away oven that he hath. I have not 
come to call the righteous but the sinners to repentance.” Thus 
in this world’s ship we see faiths and spiritual aspirations in 
opposition. As a Roman sage has remarked, the gods of the 
plebeian are abhorrent to the gods of the patrician. Yet in these 
faiths and aspirations, if we fairly scan them without prejudice, 
we see conformity to the several material wants and condi- 
tions of the different communities. In this way the religious 
world’s ship pursues its voyage quietly. The poor man counter- 
poises himself in his hardships and troubles, which he objec- 
tively feels, by the well-planted stigmas on the condition of the 
rich, which ho idealizes in mind, his material and ethereal con- 
stituents being in just counterpoise. The rich man at his dBase 
also consoles himself with an acceptation of the antithesis pro- 
vided for him. Then why should w© condemn each other 
because the convictions of faith are appropriate to our several 
conditions ? Yet men do so, and, as between professing 
Christians, call each other Christian and un- Christian, though 
Hindus and Mohammedans rank us all as Christians notwith- 
standing. 

507. Thus in these epitomes of religious systems, not only 
as between nations of different faiths,^ but as between the 
people of a nation holding the same faith, we have as com* 
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plete differences as in the secular objects o£ a ship's little 
commonwealth* We have seen that in tho universe, philosophy 
is the complement* of religion; so again the same principle 
of complemental conditions or influences are concomitant with 
the existences of philosophy and religion separately. Tho 
principle is thus handed down by division in all existences till 
the comminutions become microscopical and beyond the powers 
of dissection. Further, we have seen under the universal law 
of variation (43), that absolute correctness or perfection in 
apprehending absolute truth cannot be the same in any two 
separate persons. Nor can tho range of perception be tho 
same in different individuals. A Brewster carries his soul to 
the stars and finds comfort to his mind that there are many 
mansions there for tho blessed. A savage Mintra of the 
Malay peninsula does not carry his soul above the umbrageous 
shade of tho gloomy forest. Thus spirit in the ethereal nature 
of mankind accommodates itself to the physical powers, or 
state of the body and its surroundings. Material is tho 
medium through which the ethereal permeates; so the body 
is that through which the spirit is reflected (15), and thus men 
variously see God. 

508. We have seen that reason is in all, radiating from a 
point, and elaborating as it expands facts into a science, 
or system of philosophy. So may 
we admit that the converse, faith, 
is in all, proceeding by an inverse 
direction, converging from the uni- 
verse, and elaborating precepts into 
a religion as its experiences con- 
centre. By necessity * tho child's 
religion is not in width the same 
as that of the old man, though 
it be the same in organization. 

Thus if two faiths be measured 
by the angle ABO, so will they 
be measured by the angle D B E; 

'the angles of the s^me arc but 
the triangles of very different capacity. For, as we see 
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that different men endowed with true faith have different 
degrees of experience, knowledge, science, training, and pro- 
fundity, so do we see them in these functions differ as the 
linos A B, OB from D B and E B. In the quality of faith the 
same, in capacity diverse ; some humble, others elevated, yet 
all religiously the same. Hence man's religion in its perceptional 
convictions, beliefs, ideas, notions, — or, in the parlance oiHhis 
thesis — man's ethereal state is in process of continuous change 
from birth to death as much so as his material body. 

509. Then as in the universe of philosophy, in which we have 
shown there are differences without end, conditions irreconcil- 
able, yet all existing under a true law, — so in the universe of 
religion we find, under differences without end and conditions 
irreconcilable, that there is also a true law. To the Christian 
the revealcr of this law was Christ ; and the basis of this law 
was faith proceeding from the illimitable universe to this 
limited earth of ours. Yet not a basis of faith alone, without 
reason, but of faith in reason, a process inverse to that which 
is attached to true laws in philosophy (1). The law was 
one of universal love ; viz. “ Thou slialt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self. On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets." And all the teachings of Christ are a corollary to 
this primary law, — love to God and man, — though we have seen 
that the tendency of His followers is to diverge therefrom (353) . 
But in Christ's primary law we see not revolution ; on the con- 
trary, amelioration. Christ neither despised the humble nor 
did He hate the exalted. " Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth." " Blessed are the humble, for they 
shall be exalted." In Christ's law all were embraced, for were 
inheritance or exaltation a sin to the meok and the humble. He 
would not have indicated that sin as their patrimony. And 
while He loved the people, He taught respect to their governors 
and magistrates. “ Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar's, and unto God the things which are God's." 
Now, if Newton's law of gravity be true and universal as 
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applied to philosophy, a law essential to tho demonstration of 
a fact utterly contrary to our objective feelings, experiences, 
and sensations (49^2), and we assent to the same by idealiza- 
tion* — -not by the assent of the abject believer, but by the 
convictions of an intelligent reasoner, — so must we assent to 
Christ's law in religion by tho same process in its widest 
application, when He says : “ Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you." This not 
with the assent of an abject believer, but by the conviction of 
the intelligent reasoner, even though, we repeat it, absolutely 
contrary to our objectivenoss ; that is, to our selfish feelings 
and sensations. So in respect to man's motives in his objec- 
tiveness ; He added, “ Think not that I am come to send peace 
on earth : I came not to send peace, but a sword. For 1 am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, and tho 
daughter against her mother, and tho daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law." 

510. Now, if we ask ourselves, Do all men follow or under- 
stand or appreciate the laws of Socrates ? tho answer is that 
very few indeed do so, only extremely fow of tho cloister and 
closet thinkers make the attempt. If we ask ourselves if all 
men follow or understand or appreciate the laws of Newton, 
the same answer is echoed. Then if wo ask ourselves if all 
men follow or understand or appreciato tho laws of Christ, 
the answer is no otherwise. But this fact does not disprove 
the truth of Christ's law, any more than the ignorance of the 
masses of ithe teachings of Socrates and of Newton disprove 
their laws in ethics and physics respectively. What plaintive 
cries have we not heard because people could nob follow 
or understand or appreciate. Yet it was wrong to condemn 
the people, because of this incompetence, for His law applies to 
all men ; it is not men who are tho appliers thereof upon others. 
Our principles show (41) that each should take it to himself. 
SucJj. people, who think themselves competent to make the 
application, conceive themselves to be as perfect as tho God- 
head. 

But the objectiveness of the body and the idealizations of 
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the mind act alternating ; hence man's faltering and vacilla- 
tions between two opposite tendencies, such as greed and 
liberality, haughtiness and meekness, priestcraft and lay 
evangelism, sanctimoniousness and profligacy, belief and un- 
belief ; and these tendencies act synchronously on the living 
man, subjecting him for one prompting of his conscience to 
the horrors of the inquisition, and for another to the terrors 
of the guillotine. Yet notwithstanding this, the religious and 
moral laws of Christ are true and in accordance with true 
ethical conditions; for the generation of religious life is be- 
tween contraries : angel and devil, heaven and hell, goodness 
and badness, preservation and destruction, — as there is light 
and darkness in the sky and earth. 

511. Then in religion, all men have faculties of objective- 
ness and faculties of idealization, — in other words, emotional 
and considerativo powers within themselves, whether as self 
sect or church universal, working against each other in 
diametrical opposition, some having greater powers of objec- 
tiveness, others greater powers of idealization ; in qualities of 
faith tlio same, in capacity diverse (22). It follows that the 
exponents of religion, that is to say the priesthood, being 
men, are naturally similarly conditioned, but artificially not so 
through the influence of education. Henco we observe that 
the educated priest has no moral influence over the grossly 
ignorant or over the street arab ; he can only reach the latter 
by ministering to the wants of his lower nature, i.e. by atten- 
tion to his physical wants in the supply of clothing and food. 
Neither has the uneducated priest any influence amongst the 
educated classes, the constituents of the former being inferior 
to the latter, producing a weaker resultant, and so being more 
easily overcome. Yet these facts do not tend to prove that the,, 
poor in mind should be without, and the rich only have, their 
religious exponents ; on the contrary, the principle indicates 
that each should have the moral food supplied to them in a 
manner befitting their several conditions. That the reljgious 
world pursues its orbits in this true principle is evidenced, 
not by the unity of sects, but by their diversity, from pomp- 
ous hierarchy down to stubborn lay evangelism, each with their 
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priests or exponents in accordance with their several sympathies, 
with their periods of acceleration or revival, and their states ,of 
quiescence. 

512. The question • of the education of the priesthood is 
therefore one of great import to the well-to-do classes, but not 
to the struggling strivers for daily bread. Hence the quarrels 
and *bad blood between these unequal conditions ‘of men ; 
but Christ's law applies to both notwithstanding — <“ Love one 
another." 

But not resting hero : Newton's law of the material uni- 
verse has been shown to bo true, even though diametrically 
opposite to our objective experience and feelings (492). So 
also the most exalted, and therefore to man tho most burden- 
some law of Christ in the ethereal universe because opposed 
to our objective feelings, — “love your enemies," — is not a whit 
the less true, it is Divine. * 

* Under the law of perfection, man when confining his views within 
himself may conceive his peculiar religion to be perfect (42) ; but when 
ho speaks from the standpoint of non-self, he candidly weighs thp 
merits of all religions, as tho astronomer weighs tho stars beyond this 
his earth. When he does this he will see that there are religions in the 
world whose principles are exalted and whose professors have been and 
are earnest seekers after God ; haters of evil and lovers of good. He 
will also remark that it is ill this superlative law of Christ — “ love your 
enemies” — that is found the radical and special ethereal difference 
between Christianity and all other religions. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

MIRACLES . 

513. Miracles are attached to all religions, ancient and 
modern. They are the unavoidable concomitants of personal 
faith. Such being the case, they present a profound problem in 
their relation to the laws which move mankind. 

514. We have seen that religions exist under contrary condi- 
tions of men’s minds. We have seen science and philosophy also 
thus existing. We have seen the laws of the universe moving 
in the mean path of the opposite tendencies ; so also is it with 
miracles. There is reflex action (16) on the mind in its 
yearnings after the unknown; and miracles, in the language 
of v this work, are the objective representations refracted 
through the eye or focus of faith. To some orders of mind 
they appear as reality, to others as allegory. In a benign 
religion, in whichever way they appear, they fcerve as lessons 
by processes suitable to all, — gentle and simple, old and 
young, experienced and inexperienced, learned and unlearned. 

But personal faith, be it in God or bo it in man, has 
this law always concomitant, viz. our idealizations aro diame- 
trically opposed to our objectiveness (512). Hence, if in 
objective feeling a man rejects miracles, in idealization he 
must accept them; or, vice versa , if in idealization a man re- 
jects them, in feeling he must accept them as true; and there 
is no escape from this, however great the struggle. Thus in, 
the religious world, faith unerringly performs the function 
which reason executes in the secular. 

The following precept is an illustration of this subject : — 
afJbtjv jap Xijco vfiiv, ictv ej^re ttIgtiv o>9 ko/ckov au/d^reco^ 
ipelre raJ op€L tovtw' Merd^rjOt evrevOev i/eel, Kal p.era{ir\<jeTai' 
zeal ovBe v dSvparrj aec vpXv (Matt. xvii. 20); t Miracles, then, are 
wrought by faith, and, in the eye of faith, are true. In the 
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same manner as the rotation of the earth rotmd its axis, and 
its revolution round the sun in the eye of reason, are true, 
though contrary to»our material or bodily feeling (492), which 
feeling science cannot displace from us. Neither can the 
sceptic displace faith regarding miracles from religion. 



CHAPTER LIV. 
PRAYER. 


515. The practice of prayer does not denote that the sup- 
pliant believes the Being addressed to be intelligent ; for the 
Budhist even makes prayers though in a manner different from 
the Christian and Mohammedan. The predestinarian prays to 
an intelligent God, to whom, at the same time, he ascribes 
partiality and cruelty (410). Thus his God m compounded 
of merit and demerit, like the Budhist’s negation thereof. 
But we have seen atheists who do not believe in an intelli- 
gent Being, yet not escaping from supernatural fears. Thus 
the atheistical negro in Africa propitiates a stone or a bone, 
while the highly-organised European atheist in effect does the 
same. A Papuan will fly in terror from a white rag. Now, 
it cannot be denied that it is not all good that we meet with 
in the world ; on the contrary, we encounter many evils and 
temptations to evils, whether these take the shape of sins or 
misfortunes. 

516. But we have seen that what, one calls bad another calls 
good (506). The honest men on the opposite benches of Par- 
liament denounce the measures of their opponents as bad, 
whilst they extdl their own measures as good ; yet who would 
impugn the honour or faith of either. But if we hold aloof 
from both sides, then we are in a position to observe that 
the intentions of both are good. Hence we see by idealiza- 
tion the good in all. But let us join either side, then our 
feelings incite us to take one side or the other, and we be- 
come partisans, and look upon those who oppose us as bad. 
No otherwise is it with the universe of religion. By objective- 
ness we are sensible of good and bad in the arrangements 
of creation ; but by idealization we see that all is good and 
ordered by law, as the lights and shades of a picture. Thus 
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by objectiveness there is the essence of good .and the essence 
of bad in the universe, though we know not the original 
cause thereof, the subject being illimitable. 

517. And in the different sides there are various modes of 
prayer, praise, or propitiation. There is praying to, praying 
at, and praying against. Praying at is a very common thing; 
such .as with Joanna Southcoat or Spurgeon at the Bishops ; 
or the Davie Peans against the Prelatists, Socinians, Arminians, 
etc. Sectarians seem to take Christ to themselves, and fling 
their contracted ideal of Him in the teeth of everybody else. 
Thus prayer cannot be said to be good at all times, as in some 
instances it goes against the law of Christ — * f Lovo ono 
another.” A single heartfelt prayer from a Voltaire or a 
Gibbon once a year — either in trouble, fear, or daiiger — being 
infinitely more efficacious than the drawling drivellings of a 
Stiggins, bellowed forth continuously, for hundreds of things 
he neither cares for nor wants. Such prayerB as Stiggins* 
we hold,, in faith and reason, to be synonymous to prayer to 
the wind, as by reflex action the sentiments of the material 
must be in accordance with the aspirations of the ethereal 
( 514 ). 

518 . The angels, as emanations from the Almighty, being in- 
telligent, are the devils not intelligent also ? We may be led to 
a solution of this question by asking if the followers of the latter 
are intelligent ; for if their followers are intelligent, it is but 
reasonable that their chief is* intelligent also. Was Palmer 
4he poisoner intelligent ? Yes, however insidiously vicious; no 
one could be more so. Are the Thugs intelligent ? However 
cold-blooded and cruel; very much so. Are the Australian 
bushrangers intelligent ? Howevor callous to the feelings of 
travellers they are; none can deny this. Then the workers 
of evil are intelligent as well as the workers of good. This 
must be admitted. So then must the devil or devils be also 
intelligent, though perverted. Hence to a large portion of 
mankind the propitiation of the devil is not considered bad 
policy, but the reverse ; and prayer, like any otheB thing exist- 
ing, has its contrary conditions, in which the mind of man lives, 
moves, and has its being. The efficacy, then, of prayer, in its 
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ethereal influence on the mind, depends on its sincerity and 
the inner conviction of its being responded to; and it is im- 
possible to convince many that propitiation of tho devil, being 
sincere, has not its efficacy also. We wonder at this. 

519. But that all is under law, who can doubt? Laws 
mathematically correct : rewards in ratio to good done ; pun- 
ishments 'in ratio to evil done. The ethereal reward for th&one, 
we say, is in heaven ; the reward for the other, we say, is in 
hell. And though we cannot comprehend the existence there- 
of, neither can we comprehend the existence of the ethereal 
space between the earth and the fixed stars; yet the influence 
is undoubted, for it can be calculated. 

True prayer, in the language of our thesis, is tho exercise of 
active sympathy between the material and ethereal attributes 
of the person, audible or inaudible, silent or sounding, for good 
purpose or bad purpose, in public or in private. And all men 
are subject to this influence — seen or not seen, admitted or 
not admitted — though the modes of expression are unlimited. 
Thus prayer is unavoidable even by the scoffer ; and its direc- 
tion and value, its misdirection or non-value, resides in the 
suppliant, or in the hypocrite, as may be. 



CHAPTER LV. 


SINS AND OFFENCES. 

520. Sin may bo termed a religious transgression ; offence 
a secular one. But on this subject there is a wide boundary of 
disputation between the religious and the secular world. For 
instance take -drunkenness; who will be so bold as to define 
wherein it is purely a sin, wherein it is purely an offence, 
wherein it proceeds from moral laxity, wherein it proceeds 
from physical debility ? By most divines of the present age 
drunkenness is held to be a sin; yet in the age only a century 
past it was not only tolerated by many divines, but they them- 
selves were addicted to it, and without shame. It was at that 
time considered to be fashionable, so it was not accounted as 
one of the sins or vices. So also was it held by the secular 
magistrate ; and at the present day drunkenness in the eyes of 
the secular magistrate is only held to be an offence when the 
weak subject protrudes himself on the public in disturbance of 
the people’s equanimity. Here, thon, in this special phase of 
religion and secularism, is a subject for thought illimitable; 
hence its whole compass is not to be grasped by the human 
mind. But the laws under which it exists are open to our 
study, and may be made clear to our apprehonsion in the same 
manner as laws attached to other existences. And on this 
subject we will meet ‘with diversities of opinion, universal in 
variation. Thus, for example, in the religious world, the 
exercise or acceptance of patronage in the eyes of the dis- 
senters is a sin, in the eyes of the Established Church it is 
not so. In the Church of England the doctrine of objective 
presence is a crying sin to one party, not so to another ; in 
the Church of Rome we have the Pope’s infallibility, the means 
justifying the end, and no doubt many other important doc- 
trines, dividing the minds of the people. Even in Christian 
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Abyssinia polygamy is nc*fc regarded as a sin, but as a grace. 
Then outside of the Christian faith, we have amongst the 
Budhists the sin of killing a worm, amongst the Hindus the sin 
of slaying a cow, a monkey, or a pigeon. To the pariah, the 
Christian, or the Mohammedan these are . no sins. Again : we 
have .the praying cylinders of Thibet, driven by water, an 
operation of the most sacred import to the lamas, to the refined 
principles of European civilization how ridiculous I Yet 
how many prayers are offered up to the Almighty, little less 
meaningless than those cylindrical rotations. But after all, the 
sin, if any, consists in the insincerity, or in the pure selfish 
objects and intentions, of the devotees. 

521. Also, that which leads up to sin consists of ton of mere 
remissness, and this remissness may originate from moral 
obliquity or mere physical want of energy, either of which en- 
tail on the persons sins not bearing on self, but bringing mis- 
fortune on children and dependants. How many a life of 
misery has there been from want of fortitude in the training 
and education of the weak, the unprotected children, and the 
dependent. 

522. In the secular transgression we see the same incon- 
gruity of sentiment. Offences occur in political opposition, in 
the warmth of debate, between equally true and generous men ; 
in the crush of the streets or in the press of emulation. Even 
Miss A's blue ribbons give offence in contrast with Miss B's 
scarlet ones. Nor is success the least causation of offence. 
Offences then may be divided into the trivial and the impor- 
tant, often the most important because the most trivial. Ran- 
cour, hatred, and malice generated from infinitesimal points, as 
it were, leading to offences against bodies, creeds, or suscepti- 
bilities. 

523. Hence we are led up to the question, Why does the 
Almighty God, the originator of cause and effect, permit a 
god of sin to co-exist so ubiquitously ? To this question we 
have no answer j for by pure reason, the subject is an iliimi- 
table one, it is therefore unanswerable ; it is apparent, but we 
cannot comprehend the whple thereof. Yet* we can by reason 
pursue the law once the constituents are admitted, which are 
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these : that as there is light and darkness id the universe, so 
is .there good And bad ; and humanity lives and oscillates be- 
tween these two contrary conditions as the pendulum between 
its positive and negative arcs. And the law is perfectly just, 
also, on estimated conditions, mathematically true. By the 
material good we do, our ethereal reward is sure and exactly 
giveh back to us. By the material sin we commit, our ethereal 
punishment follows in ratio as surely and exactly. Hence *our 
material offences are in exact reflex action to our spiritual sins. 
And when we approach the spiritual or ethereal powers, which 
we alone can do by personification, that is by idealization, we 
perceive the angels and the devil in active opposition. Is the 
man who knows not whom to follow to be accused of foolish- 
ness ? But it is not for us to say who are foolish (406). 

524. Thus while the good and bad are always to be seen 
side by side in the world, yet ethereal consciousness is 
given to choose between the two. This is the burden that 
man bears on his back and from which the beast is free, or at 
least we think so. Thus nature's God is ever compensating in 
His action ; and in this manner the rich in endowments is no 
happier than the poverty-stricken. Hence, on universal prin- 
ciples, none are despicable in their peculiar grades and spheres, 
all by compensation being virtually equal, and pity is inappro- 
priate excepting toward the sinful and the offending. 

525. And while men accept the Originator of Cause and Effect 
as the God of all good, and separate the devil from Him, they 
cannot hide the fact from themselves that there may bo a con- 
trary conclusion. Thus the Jews quote Isaiah xlv. 7, where it 
is written, “ I form the light, and create darkness : I make 
peace, and create evil." On this acceptation of a God of good 
and evil springs the doctrine of election common to largo sects 
of Jews, Mohammedans, Hindus, Budhists, and Christians, 
and in it wq see the oscillations of mind from fear to affection, 
and from hatred to love, by which the various shades of faith 
are in contrast and made apparent to our moral and ethical 
perceptions, which we call ethereal life. 

526. At best, whether the devil be independent of God is 
thus a vexed question amongst theologians ; or whether God 
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created the devil to disturb us is another. In either case the 
mathematical law is the same, as in other existences, qualities, 
or properties (158). Let sanctity, the capital of religion, be 
like unto a true cone ABO; then it will be seen that it is 




maintained in its elevation by opponent tendencies in the 
direction of the arrows. And what is the opponent tendency 
to good? Is it not evil? And what do cither carry with 
them ? Is it not the bounty of grace and the load of sin re- 
spectively. Hence grace is the supporter of sins and offences, 
rising and falling with them in equal ratio ; and, vice versa, 
sius and offences are the supporters of grace. But so com- 
pensating is nature in its requirements, that while grace op- 
poses sin, so presumption and callousness defaces the one, 
while forgiveness and pity palliates the other. 

527. Then as sins and offences perforce must abound, so for- 
giveness and pity are a corollary thereto, which the impious 
dispute. 



CHAPTER LVL 


BELIEF IN THE FUTURE. 

528. If the future to man be infinite, then, as in the case of 
a point or a straight lino, infinitely small and never-ending 
respectively — we must without demonstration accept it, other- 
wise we cannot gauge the laws affecting it. Some men profess 
to believe that there is no future after death — that there is 
personal annihilation ; yet we have shown that tho most highly 
organized religions, holding this profession, belie their conclu- 
sions (383). They, as well as wo, have to accept the atom and 
tho point as things which have existence, though they be of no 
magnitude ; a paradox in pure reason. In other words, we have 
to idealizo them by acceptation in faith and reason combined. 
In the same way we come to a belief in the existence of the 
soul. It is an ethereal influence, whose nature we cannot grasp, 
and we can only speak of it by acceptation. So when men tell 
us that the soul of another cannot be rejoined to his body ; 
how can they prove the negative ? They say they havo never 
seen it ; men have never returned to life in their experience. 
But neither do they see many things in which they believe 
(492). Thus the annihilist can prove nothing by the pure 
reason on which he relies. He says matter cannot be repro- 
duced, owing to the soul having no existence out of the body ; 
yet do we see everywhere such processes going on. In the 
material universe rays from the sun pass through the void, 
dead vacuum of ethereal space, illuminating and reviving 
matter on the earth. A ray from a fixed star equally (in ratio) 
does Jhe same after a lapse of 500 years in speeding from the 
heavens to the earth. 

To the body of .man (ever in a state of construction and 
destruction from his birth to his death, so that no same matter 
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or image remains — in life the same, in death the same) these 
rays arc as the soul, to illuminate and revive him.* 

529. This leads us to the enigma of living humanity in 
regard to the material and moral constituent attributes in his 
nature; viz. objectiveness and idealization. When we cast 
our glances at the extremist on either side of the argument,— 
the champions of faith or the champions of reason, — we see the 
discordant positions in which they place themselves. As for 
example, we read in the introductory letter to Buchner’s work 
on ‘ ‘ Force and Matter,” the following passage : “ The silly dis- 
putes about religious things which have done so much injury 
to humanity, and prevented its progress, will cease [under his 
scheme] , and the horrors and persecutions to which they give 
rise will be superseded by universal philanthropy.” Here 
then we have the champion of pure reason building up for him- 
self such an Utopia of universal, perfect bliss and happiness in 
this world, as has ever been conceived by the most enthusiastic 
champion of faith alone. Thus, if religionists have their 
vagaries, so also have scientists theirs in full measure. What 
are the beliefs in the future of the several main religions in the 
world ? is the question to which we aro now brought. We 
noed not do more than allude to the exuberant fancies of Greek 
mythology, wherein the future state is depicted with accuracy 
and minuteness, and wherein poetical idealizations are indulged 
in without stint or bounds. There appears to have been a 
transition period in the ethical and religious life in Europe, 
when modern beliefs in the future overcame the beliefs of the 
ancients. But we pause before we admit that that transition 
period has entirely passed, for the Churches preach one doc- 
trine, whilst our schools, academies, and universities teach 
another. And in the mind of Milton, the poet of revolution, 
we note the strangest mixture of the religious and the pro- 
fane — the most incongruous medley of the works and actio ns 

* The reply of Christ to the Sadducees who said there was no resur- 
rection was, yap rfj dvcurrda-ei off re yapov<riv, oCre cVya/ufoprat, aAX* as 
ZyytXot rod Qeov h ovpautp «v 4 (Matt. xxii. 30), of • which we have read 
many interpretations. 
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pf Grod and Satan, Jupiter and Pluto, — most puzzling to tlie 
staid inquirer. 

530. In regard to modern religious beliefs in the future, we 
can only note the salient points culled from confessions of 
faith, catechisms, and other sacred works ; and turning to the 
principal sects of Christians, we examine a catechism* belong- 
ing to the most powerful of these, which is known as the Latin 
or Homan Catholic. Here we find it stated that mortal sin 
kills the soul by depriving it of its true life, which is sancti- 
fying grace, and because it brings everlasting death and 
damnation on the soul. That purgatory is a place or state of 
punishment in the other life, where some souls suffer for a timo 
before they can go to heaven. That there is a resurrection of 
the body, — that is, that wo shall all rise again on the last day 
with the samo bodies which we had in this life. That our 
bodies shall rise united to our souls, to share the soul's eternal 
bliss or misery. That the bodies of the saints shall rise 
glorious and immortal ; that the bodies of the damned shall 
also rise immortal, but to live for ever in eternal flames. That 
Christ will say to the wicked on the last day, “ Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, which was prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” That the wicked must go, both body 
and soul, into everlasting punishment. That the just will enter 
with glorious and immortal bodies into life everlasting. That 
life everlasting means, that if we serve God faithfully in this 
life, wo shall be happy with Him for ever in heaven ; and that 
happiness of heaven is to see, love, and enjoy God in the king- 
dom of His glory, for ever and ever, amen. 

531. Now, turning to a Confession of Faith t of a Protestant 
sect of Christians, we find the following beliefs in the future set 
forth : viz. That the bodies of men, after death, return to dust 
and see corruption, but their souls (which neither die nor sleep), 
having an immortal subsistence, immediately return to God who 
gave them. The souls of the righteous, being then made per- 
fect in holiness, are received into the highest heavens, where 
they behold the face of God in light and glory, and await the 

* Butler’s Catechism. f Westminster. 
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fall redemption of their bodies ; and the souls of the wicked are 
cast into hell, where they remain, in torments and utter dark- 
ness, reserved to the judgment of the great clay. Besides these 
two places, for souls separated from their bodies, the Scripture 
acknowledged none. That at the last day, such as are found 
alive shall not die, but be changed ; and all the dead shall be 
raised up with the selfsame bodies and none other, although 
with different qualities, which shall be again united to their 
souls for ever. That the bodies of the unjust shall, by the power 
of Christ, be raised to dishonour ; the bodies of the just, by 
His spirit, with honour, and be made conformable to His own 
glorious body. That God hath appointed a day wherein He 
will judge the world in righteousness by Jesus Christ, to whom 
all power and judgment is given of the Father. In which day 
not only the apostate angels shall be judged, but likewise all 
persons that have lived upon the earth shall appear before the 
tribunal of Christ to give ,an account of their thoughts, words, 
and deeds, and to receive according to what they have done in 
the body, whether good or evil. That the end of God's appoint- 
ing this day is for the manifestation of the glory of His mercy 
in the eternal salvation of the elect, and of His justice in the 
damnation of the reprobate, who are wicked and disobedient. 
For then shall the righteous go into everlasting life, and re- 
ceive that fulness of joy and refreshing which shall come from 
the presence of the Lord ; but the wicked, who know not God 
and obey not the gospel of Jesus Christ, shall be cast into 
eternal torments, and be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of His power. 

532. Then, referring to the beliefs in the future, as set forth 
in the Anglican Church, we find in tfieir Catechism that they 
confine themselves to believing in the resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting. We next find in their Articles of 
Religion, — consented to by Convocation in the year 1562, re- 
printed with a royal declaration prefixed thereto — that the 
Romish doctrine concerning purgatory, pardons, worshipping 
and adoration as well of images as of relics, as also of invoca- 
tion of saints, is a fond thing, vainly inserted, and grounded 
with no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the 
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Word of God. Then in the creed called the Creed of St. 
Athanasius, we find the following : “ At the coming of Christ 
to judge the quick find the dead all men shall rise again with 
their .bodies, and shall give account for their own works ; and 
they that have done good shall go into life everlasting, and 
they that have done evil into everlasting fire. This is the 
Catholic Faith, which, except a man believe faithfully; he can- 
not be saved.” Thus, what may be termed the principal Euro- 
pean Christian faiths are very reticent in their idealizations 
of the future. And it will be further observed that the Latin 
and Teutonic confessions, which were drawn up entirely by 
priests, are the most specific in opposite extremities ; while the 
Confession of the Anglican Church is notable for the mildness of 
its polarity, the Creed of Bishop Athanasius forming a singular 
exception in it. Herein we see the mollifying lay influence, 
as at that time represented by King, Queen, and State. 

533. But that these Creeds and Confessions have satisfied 
all Christendom cannot bo asserted. A yearning after a know- 
ledge of futurity, a painful uncertainty in some or most, is not 
to bo suppressed. Thus amongst many minor sects, and largely 
amongst the professors of the Churches above-named, we find 
a constant questioning on *the experiences of a future life. 
Reason, the counterpoise and modifier of faith, asks. How can 
the soul be tormented without the body yet being attached to 
it, as in the purgatory of the Roman, or in the intermediate 
hell between death and judgment, of the Presbyterian Churches ? 
For a temporary offence, why should God punish everlastingly, 
and especially by the most horrible of pains, viz. firo ? Is such 
a process consistent with all His other laws in the universe ? 
How can a substance such as a body be everlastingly burnt 
but never consumed, an event impossible by the laws of 
physics ? Why should God decree these horrible things for 
the manifestation of His glory ? are the inquiries of the ques- 
tioners. Some Christian sects take refuge from these doctrines 
by interpretation of Scripture in a manner diametrically oppo- 
site, and declare that there is no resurrection but for the elect ; 
and the elect will only be of those who are true believers at 
Christ's coming. Thus they spiritually save themselves by anni- 
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hilation of all but self, quoting chapter and verse for the same ; 
and in this they are as selfish as the predestinationists, and as 
far from the law of Christ, which is one of .universal love and 
unrestricted humanity and grace. There can be no second- 
hand interpretation of this, even by an apostle. 

534. To some the idealizations of the Christian heaven have 
an attraction. , To others again, living everlastingly doing 
nothing but one thing, even though that be good and glorious, 
is but a tame end to much "exercising;” too much of the 
cathedral routine in it, as it were. Life between contraries has 
yet stronger attractions for them — marriage and giving in 
marriage, the love, joys, and griefs of the world's panorama. 
And fancy whispers, What of new everlasting life, if we know 
not our beloved mothers again, as we honoured. them in the 
flesh ? If wo cannot kiss our devoted wives, and hug our 
darling children to our bosoms, not as they were when grown 
old, haggard, and selfish, but as they were in the hey-day of 
their youth ? Such joys and happiness men would call their 
paradise. But the Westminster divines put their saints in the 
highest heavens. Some ask. Are these above Sirius ? as it 
looks out of the dark sky so cool, forbidding, and so far, far 
away. " Oh ! that cannot be,” cry they with sinking despair. 
These divines were cold heartless men ; hard as from a fresh- 
fought battle-field with their fellow Christians, whereby all 
humanity, love, and benignity had been crushed out of them. 
They lived in the days of mutual burnings at the stake, and by 
reflex action carried their cruel faith to all eternity; they 
revelled in materialism and objectiveness, and hated the be- 
nign lessons of allegory. Thus the members of the .Christian 
Churches live in universal variation ; let us see how it is with 
other creeds. 

535. Turning to the bible of tl^e Mohammedans, we find it 
stated that the Lord shall surely gather mankind together unto 
the day of resurrection. That in heaven there shall be rewards 
for the devout, in gardens through which rivers flow and 
wherein they shall continue for ever, and they shall enjoy the 
rivers free from impurity. That the unbelievers shall perish in 
the next life. That those who die in battle* shall have a great 
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reward. That whom God has cursed shall be changed into 
asses and swine. That whoever believes in God and in the last 
day doth that which is right. That unbelievers shall have 
boiling water to drink- and shall suffer grievous punishment. 
That the fate of every man is bound about his neck, which 
shall be produced unto him in the day of resurrection, in 
which all his actions are recorded. That we pray the * Lord to 
avert from us the .torments of hell, for the torments thereof 
are perpetual. That the sincere servants of God shall have 
certain provision in paradise, viz. delicious fruits. That they 
shall be honoured. That they shall be placed in gardens of 
pleasure leaning on couches, and near them shall lie the virgins 
of paradise refraining their looks from beholding any except 
their spouses, having large black eyes, resembling the eggs 
of an ostrich. That dregs of oil shall boil in the bellies of the 
damned, like the boiling of the hottest water. To the believer, 
he shall have agreeable and beauteous damsels. 

536. Such is the idealized future of the Mohammedan as 
extracted from the Koran. But we find from Lane that tradi- 
tions differ much respecting the fabric of the seven heavens, 
and the situation of hell (Jehannem) has been a subject of 
much dispute. On this we need not enlarge, but merely 
mention that Mohammedans (in proportion to numbers) are as 
much divided into sects as Christians. First there are the 
Shiahs, Sunis, and Wahabis (Roman, Greek, and Protestant ) ; 
and these again commingle with other creeds in various parts 
of the world, so as to exist in comminuted sects — in numbers 
and variations not to be counted. 

537. The essential difference between the heaven of the 
Christian and that of the Mohammedan will be seen to lie in 
the spiritual joys depicted in the former and the sensual in- 
dulgences promised in the latter'; bub in principle their hells 
are analogous, both are sensual in their pains and penalties. 

538. Next, turning to the Budhists, whose numbers exceed 
* those of any other religious system, we find amongst the 

cultivated minds (469) as much difference of opinion as we 
have seen to exist in other systems. Cultivation in mind is 
like steam in malerial, it permeates and ransacks indiscrim- 
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inately. So in this attainment, the greater the knowledge the 
greater the burden. Uncultivated minds escape the oppression 
of the latter and find rest in the persuasions of their peculiar 
sects. Small experiences give narrow- scopes and stronger 
dogmas, lienee amongst the Budhists (and I write from long 
and actual experience of their ideas, imparted personally) we 
find that', as with the ancient Romans, the lower classes abhor 
the religious susceptibilities of the higher, and call the in- 
evitable differences of faith and doctrine scepticism, and 
of which a parallel may be drawn near home. The popular 
belief — i.e. the belief in the future, of uncultivated minds 
amongst the Budhists— centres in metempsychosis, with the 
consciousness of the soul of personal former existence ; and 
their hell consists in the torture of such soul in the bodies of 
lower animals. Thus the soul of a deceiver transmigrates into a 
snake, a voracious man into an alligator, a despicable fellow 
into a worm, etc. ; and this continuously, for bettor or for worse, 
into endless existences. Thus while Budhism varies from other 
beliefs, yet we see a strange parallel in the old cave pictures in 
Orissa and the Saxon ecclesiastical wall paintings in England, 
where the bodies of the damnod are depicted as being cut up 
by saws worked by monkeys. In these horrid realizations, 
these Manichean heresies of the time, we see the lower and 
more ignorant grades of the priesthood pandering to the in- 
human feelings of the gross and the ignorant. But under 
similar circumstances, where is it otherwise ? Is a Norman 
McLeod or a Dean Stanley appreciated by the uncultivated 
classes of the black country or the manufacturing towns ? No. 
The high philanthropy and grace of their religious standard 
are unapproachable, and therefore unappreciable, by these. 
Yet, should we condemn one or the other on this account ? 

539. In Hinduism wo have all the above phases innumer- 
ably exemplified. In that Fetishism (360) which professes to 
ignore a future, we have noted its abject fear of things un- 
seen ; thus it escapes not the burden of life, even though it 
has no hell in future. So true is nature in its counterpoises, 
that it requires that such Fetishism should have a hell, exist- 
ing and ever present. 
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540. Hence, in the problem of the future, as'between, or by, 
man and man, there can be no condemnation. But as there are 
those who would everlastingly condemn their neighbours and 
all the world besides— nay, who are very angry at the supposi- 
tion of even a contrary thought,— we may, in passing, reiterate 
that our principles lead ns to conclude, that though a man may 
not condemn others, he may condemn himself, provided in 
doing so he does not injure others. So also in sects. ' The 
members of sects may, under the same conditions, condemn 
members within their communion, but not those out of it. In 
this manner Greek may meet Romanist, and Episcopalian may 
meet Wesleyan or Presbyterian, as brothers. But logically this 
conclusion takes us beyond the precincts of Christendom; for 
a Church contracted is not a Church universal. Tho principle 
embraces all peoples, kindreds, and tongues. Thus, what 
is to be studied is mutual kindness and forbearance,— an uni- 
versal love,— even though in spite of ourselves, by objective- 
ness or idealization, we differ. 

541. But, says the questioner, idealization is a myth, objec- 
tivenoss a material fact,— as tho ethereal space and the solid 
planet. Our reply to this is, if there be no ethereal spaco, there 
can be no solid planet; so if there be no idealization, there can 
be no objectiveness. The eye of the soul is faith, so the focus 
of man’s consciousness is idealization, and objective feeling is 
the bodily reflex thereof. To have lived and to live is to live 
eternally (528), though the doctrine be beyond the boundary 
of pure reason. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

PREDESTINATION AND FREE WILD 


542. We now come to* the battle of principle between pre- 
destination and free will, these opponent doctrines being im- 
planted in the mind of man, and to which the subject of our 
last chapter has close relation. 

543. The doctrine of pure predestination logically ignores 
works ; for what would be the use of works to a person whose 
soul and body were predestined to bliss or to torment ? On 
the contrary, the doctripe of free will logically supports works, 
these being of the highest importance, for good or for evil, 
to a person whose soul and body depend on their exercise. 
There is in the human mind infinite variation of sentiment 
in regard to such doctrines; and when they are carried to 
extremes, piety becomes profanity. 

544. Turning, for instance, to an eminent commentator of the 
predestinarian school, we see that even in trivial and irrelevant 
matters he speaks of what God will do; and while supporting 
the sacredness, entire truth, and plenary inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, he talks of the writers in it, as plain Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, etc. In this commentator we see the acme of personal 
exaltation, combined with the selfish security induced by un- 
alloyed predestinarian f^ith. In his bibliolatry he mistakes his 
own interpretation for the Word its&lf; and in doing so he 
confounds God for his elder, and the apostles for his younger 
brothers. Such is one view of the predestinarjpn in the 
extreme. 

545. In another we see the humble votary on his knees, ap- 
proaching God with fear and with shaking knees, and crying, 
“0 Thou most awful and dread Spirit, who condemnest — 
and justly so — by far the greater majority of mankind, by Thy 
irrevocable will, to torment, with .yellings and writhings, in 

* . 
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hell to all eternity ; being myself of the elect, may my little 
ones not be of the vast non-elect, though Thy law of predestina- 
tion be nearly all blit against them.” The daughters sob at this, 
and the sons feel revulsion from their innermost souls ; but both 
come to the same conclusion, €t Why should we not enjoy deli- 
cious sin in this world, seeing there is so little chance of 
escaping from the penalties of that life which father gave us ? ” 
Hence in those counties of Great Britain where these extreme 
views of God's predestination are promulgated, the returns of 
the Registrar-General of Great Britain mathematically point out 
the effects thereof, in the greater immorality of the populations. 
The ethereal is thus a reflex on the material (16). 

546. We have also personally had occasion to observe the 
extreme predestinarian preacher exult in his prowess. Rubbing 
his hands with satisfaction, he would cry, on a Sunday even- 
ing, as the whisky toddy was set before him,. “ Ellen ! how 
I made them quake ! ” Thus his extreme piety resulted in 
excessive hypocrisy and unsanctifiod thoughts. 

547. And is there any difference in result as regards the 
holder of the doctrine of free will in its extreme ? None. The 
path is from an opposite direction, but convergent. If free 
will be all in all, then absolute belief is unnecessary. Free will 
has, as a corollary, free thought as well as free action ; and if 
the actions of the holder be bad, so may they be compensated 
for by good actions — that is, by good works. The pure free- 
wilier, therefore, may and does go on in a course of dissipa- 
tion, profligacy, and immorality, under the presumption that 
all these may be extenuated by good works, — by the building 
of a church or the performance of a pilgrimage, or by doing 
a penance. His course/ nevertheless, as with the pure predes- 
tinarian, is marked by the same moral blots and ugly gashes ; 
and as wjth the preacher, so with the priest, — the resultant 
is hypocrisy. 

548. Predestination, however, has this advantage, it re- 
quire^ no money outlay ; for money outlay on souls predestined 
would evidently be wastefulness. Thus it is a doctrine held in 
great affection by the poor, and its habitat is in square rubble 
chapels, or wooden-boxed houses of God , as they irreverently 
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term them. Free will, on the contrary, is an expensive luxury 
of indulgence; for, as good works cost money, so money must 
be had. Hence this doctrine can only be bonscientiously ad- 
hered to by the rich. Its habitat is in Highly-decorated ashlar 
churches, or gorgeous and sumptuous cathedrals, irreverently 
called the humble abodes of Christ. Thus religion lives be- 
tween extreme and opponent sentiments, and we come <o see 
the explanation of the enigma of Solomon when he cries, “ Be 
not religious over much. Why shouldest thou destroy thyself?” 

549. Again: the doctrine of free will is offensive with per- 
plexing perversity to democratic religious people ; for though 
the very basis of their communion is in personal freedom of 
conscience, yet will they not tolerate this privilege in others. 
In this we behold another example of objectiveness utterly 
opposing idealization. How few can admit the propriety of a 
spiritual doctrine against their fleshly senses. And the doc- 
trine of predestination holds the same place in the hearts of 
the autocratic. To be damned to eternity, notwithstanding all 
the good works they do, to their view is a consummation not 
only most unfortunate, but most unjust. And these contrary 
sentiments influence the Christian beliefs in other doctrines in 
ratio to their hold on the several, or many, grades of mind. 
Hence, according to their several constituents, the resultants 
are mathematically produced. God’s law is always true, and 
thus it is that Christians hold diverse views on the doctrines 
of original sin, the atonement, effectual calling, baptismal 
regeneration, the objective presence, etc., etc. 

But it is not Christians alone that have these differences. 
The principles war against each other in other creeds, and the 
peoples that hold them struggle with' each other also, in all 
nations and religions. 

Thus religion feeds antithesis, and in it the human mind 
forms the pendulum that oscillates between the polos of the 
ethereal universe. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

FREE THOUGHT AND FREE CONSCIENCE . 

551. The difference between freedom of thought, generally 
termed free-thinking, and freedom of conscience, is this, 
— freedom of thought implies freedom also, not only to 
ventilate thought, but of acting and talking, which cannot bo 
done without infringing on the normal equanimity of others. 
Thus when the ventilation of thought graduates into license, .it 
discomposes others, to their annoyance or dissatisfaction. It 
becomes a material or an ethereal offence, just as freedom to 
drink graduates into drunkenness, and so is punishable. But 
under the law of universal variation (43), freedom of thought 
has not the same significance or force in all countries. Thus 
what could be done in England or America, could not be done 
in Portugal or Egypt ; the mental and physical conditions of 
the populations having little in common and much in opposition. 
Take the subjects of religious processions, bull-baiting, slave- 
holding, exposure of nakedness, etc., in the latter countries, and 
ask if these would not discompose the normal equanimity of 
the populations of the former, and vice versa . The same rule 
obtains in relation to public speech, popular franchise, sectarian 
comminution, etc., etc. Freedom of conscience properly im- 
plies nothing further than the right of private judgment, 
involving no intrusion *on the susceptibilities of others. Thus 
freedom of conscience is the heaven-born right of every man, 
and over which no man, or class of men, may exercise coercion. 
In the defence of this heaven-born right man risks his life and 
takes away the lives of others. The cause of this is in the im- 
maculate sympathy between man's body and soul, accompanied 
by the reflex action in him, between his material and ethereal 
attributes. Destroy conscience, and you destroy the soul's 
consciousness, which is death. Non-freedom of conscience in 
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a man, then, means a moving body with a dead soul, which is 
an impossibility. Men may try to sway conscience by per- 
suasion, which is the great ambition of the carious sects j but 
when they apply coercion, the vital and irradicable forces in 
the subject are called forth to defeat the object. 

Now if there be cause proportional to effect— as between 
man and -man, or sect and soct, or nation and nation — so the 
principle will hold true as between man and woman. Man is 
the seeker, woman the holder (179) j man the. gatherer, she 
the concealer. He lives in the freedom of thought, she in the 
retention thereof. Hence, when we see a freethinker in a 
woman, we see a being in an abnormal condition, derogatory 
to her status and usefulness in her. appointed condition. Bat 
freedom of conscience both have, as the heavenly gift bestowed 
on them. In this one may gently persuade the* other, but 
neither can coerce, A man’s coercion of a woman’s conscience 
rebounds back on him in proportion to the force he ethereally 
or materially uses in that coercion, either to his ethereal or 
material discomfort, disgust, or alienation of affection. So also 
a woman’s persuasion on a man — indiscreetly, injudiciously, or 
over imperatively exerted, even though there be no coercion — 
re-acts against her material or ethereal status, influence, or 
moral power, exemplified in the man by irritation, disrespect, 
or unfavourable reflections against her. 

552. Thus the true path of equanimity lies in mutual con- 
sideration, a bearing and forbearing, disinterested toleration of 
each other’s faults. In the one case they live as the angels ; 
in the opposite they live as the devils. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

CHANGE A NECESSITY OF THE HIND. 

553. Man’s philosophy is the resultant produced by tho 
various constituents of his acquired knowledge. Hence the 
constituents must have tendencies on either side of tho result- 
ant, such resultant being the mean of these. Man’s religion 
is the resultant produced by the various constituents of his 
accepted persuasions. Hence the constituents must have ten- 
dencies on either side of the resultant, such resultant being the 
mean of these. Now, as man’s constituents of acquired know- 
ledge and accepted persuasions are constantly varying as he 
increases his experiences from youth to old age, or, as he is in- 
fluenced by superior or inferior minds, so must his philosophy 
and religion also vary. Hence, though doctors and divines 
may attempt to stereotype either, by rules and doctrines, man 
himself can never be stereotyped, but with life his mind must 
change. Even if Bacon and Locke’s essays, the Bible, the Koran, 
or the Veda be stereotyped, he varies his interpretations thereof 
to his own resultant. In change, then, is philosophical and 
religious vitality. No change, no necessity for the academy, 
no necessity for the Church. Man can therefore only be said 
to have a philosophy or a religion for the time being, and the 
desire to model these «to one’s own views is the innate force 
that sends forth the philanthropist and the missionary to all 
parts of the earth. Then, as change is the fountain of philo- 
sophical and religious energy, so must philosophers and divines 
vary from each other at one time and from time to time,— dis- 
puting but seldom convincing, and convincing but to dispute 
again. Toleration permits the ever changing current to flow 
calmly. Intolerance rends friendships and breaks the peace 
of society. Mutual consideration is the true guardian of the 
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hearth. How few can exercise this even to a partial extent ! 
We see it in the mercantile cities of the far East, where Hindu 
shakes hands with Christian, Mohammedan with Bndhist, 
Fetishist with each and all. In this way they bear each other’s 
burdens, showing an example to those who think themselves 
better than all the worjd, 



CHAPTER LX. 


IS RELIGION PURELY EMOTIONAL , PHILOSOPHY PURELY 
REASONABLE ? 

554. As this question has lately cropped up many times in 
religious and scientific circles, it becomes us to canvass it here. 
And in approaching it, the first consideration appears to bo. In 
the arena of man's thoughts and interests, is religion confined to 
the emotional, philosophy to the reasonable ; and if not, can 
they be ? That they are not is evident from our premises (1) . 
Stop on any Sunday into the churches and chapels of the 
land, and you will soon find that, so far from religion being 
emotional, much of it will be found to be eminently sedative, 
if not soporific. So also on a week-day, visit any of the meet- 
ings of men calling themselves scientific, and how unreasonable 
will their conclusions appear to many of the human family 
(529). We have shown that many, to believe, would have to 
be convinced against their reason (487). Thus to some philo- 
sophy is unreasonable, to some religion unemotional. How 
then can the one be made a matter of pure reason, the other of 
pure emotion to all ? The answer is, that neither can be ; for 
religion and philosophy being illimitable (488), and acting on 
men's minds, which are in universal variation, in both, emotion 
and reason will do their parts. 

555. And in reality wo see this to be the case. Objectiveness 
and idealization in opposition, in different grades of mind, con- 
stitute the arena in which emotion and reason germinate, feed, 
grow, and do battle. The arena may be religion or it may be 
philosophy, the battle is all the same. Minds differently con- 
stituted enter the lists, in order to convince or overpower, 
but the strife is endless; emotion with its rhetoric, reason 
with its impassiveness, alternately advance and retire. We 
have shown that philosophy must of necessity commence with 
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an admission, without demonstration (1) ; so religion must be 
based on faith, without ocular or sensual proof. Hence religion, 
may be as reasonable in every degree as science or philosophy, 
but by a converse process of the mind. Nor can it be denied 
that, in the service of religion, the reasoning powers of not only 
the most philanthropic and disinterested of mankind have ever 
been engaged, but the talents of men of the most acute percep- 
tions also. Hence from religion we cannot withdraw reason. 
On the contrary, there is no subject on which the reason of 
mankind is more exercised, be it from the pulpit, in the streets, 
or by solitary cogitations in the green lanes. It moves the 
living masses, who are of greater import than the mountains of 
the earth. 

556. Nor from philosophy or science can we withdraw 
emotion, when we see the electric fluid binding all the world 
daily in one system of intelligence, when we see the mighty 
steam vessel speeding on her way over the vast ocean, or when 
we see the thunders of an Inflexible bellowed forth at the 
touch of the top of the finger ? 

557. Then we may not curtail the functions of emotion or 
reason, or confine their operations respectively within religion 
and philosophy, whoso radical difference consists in the former 
commencing with belief the latter with admission, out of which 
all their deviations and ramifications flow. Thus they com- 
mence not far apart, for we have shown that -ethereal belief 
must often be against our material apprehensions (492), while 
admission is nothing more than belief in like manner con- 
stantly subject to question in its obverse conditions. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

APPREHENSIONS AND DIS-APPREHENSIONS OF TRUTH. 

5,58. Can a line, even if accepted, be objectively straight ? 
Is it not straight only by idealization ? We can idealize that 
the shortest distance between two stationary points may be in 
the direction of a straight line, but no straight line notwith- 
standing. True, objectively straight it may bo, and apparent 
to the eye ; but that which is apparently straight, ideally is not 
so. The grosser part of our nature apprehends it as such, our 
more rofined not so. 

559. Thus pencils of light are objectively said to shoot out 
from the sun in straight lines, and they apparently reach the 
observer on this world as such. But id it ideally so? No. Rays 
emanating from the sun take eight 
and a quarter minutes to reach the 
earth, so the relative positions of,-"' 
the two spheres must have altered 
in proportion to the progress in 
orbit. Hence, geocentrically speak- 
ing, the pencils of light which we 
see now belong not to the apparent 
or objective position of the sun, but 
to a relative position he occupied 
previously. Thus the objective and 
idealized pencils of light from the 
sun are not one and the same, and 
though objectively straight are 
curvqd by idealization, as shown in 
the diagram. One pencil true to 
the sight, the other true to the understanding ; both true in 
their respective phases, but neither true to man when he as- 
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sumes an absolute position for both. Those who accept this 
position find their two natures viciously at war with each 
other. 

560. And the principle in regard to the pencils of light from 

the sun are greatly more exhibited in the fixed stars, whose 
rays do not reach the earth till many years have run their 
course. ■ * 

561. But descending to illustrations near at hand, can a 
straight line be ideally exhibited ? No. It may objectively be 
displayed to the material senses, but not to the ethereal under- 
standing. The longest straight lines that man in his modern 
mechanical excellence attempts to effect are very short indeed ; 
those attempts are always subject to question, and tried with 
delicate tests, never perfect. The piston of a steam cylinder, ob- 
jectively straight, is yet not proof against the defect- searching 
properties of steam. The straight edge of the engineer, how 
difficult even objectively to attain ; ideally, is it attained ? Let 
ns see. 

• 562. All ponderable subjects are under the laws of gravity. 
This is the case whether they be great or small. Thus, taking 
for example one of the commonest of illustrations, viz. the ropes 
of a ship. To the observer at a distance all appear, or may ap- 
pear, straight ; whilst to the near observer they are not straight 
but bent. To the former they are objectively straight, to the 
latter they are objectively bent ; in apprehension both are con- 
trary, but correct according to their several positions or beliefs. 
Neither to be converted till their positions are identical, i.e. 
till their statical constituents concentre. But it is open for 
either to idealize, and to declare to be true — straightness in 
the ropes, or the converse — their curvaffcure. 

563. But going to a more refiued illustration of our thesis 
as we find it in works of metal. In copper, iron, or brass 
we find not only objectiveness and idealization in opposition, 
as between separate individuals, but as between the two 
natures in internal self. Thus the straight edge, say of cqpper 
or brass, is said to represent a straight line at its quoin. It 
may to the sensation be straight, but is it mathematically so ? 
No; for poise we it at each end or by the middle, so then surely 
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gravity begins to bend it. Or extend the assumed straight lino 
by the level, and it follows, not a straight course, but a course 
conforming to thef curvature of the earth. Or attempt to main- 
tain its straightness by application of the secants, still you get 
entangled in the deviations from truth and straightness by local 
attraction, abnormal gravity, and aberration of the zenith ; and 
haviflg extended your line only it may be to three miles, per- 
sons oven under the influence of unaided sight at one end 
would declare that the other end was out of level. Thus 
persons at each end would be at issue one with the other, each 
judging by and from his own position, making his one position 
the standard to his neighbour. But both by idealization could 
admit and declare the line to be level ; this by compromise ; this 
at tho half-way distance between two opposite tendencies ; level 
at the middle, not level at the ends, notwithstanding. 

5G4. Now, in regard to these contrary apprehensions of the 
mind, people quarrel in direct ratio to bodily approximation, or 
in inverse ratio to bodily distance ; also in direct ratio to material 
interest, or in inverse ratio to ethereal interest. Thus sectarian 
quarrels are always most bitter because in bodily approximation 
in respect to material interests ; such as patronage, stipends, 
livings, personal influence, etc., etc. \ less bitter, or bitter not 
in any degree, as between Christian and Hindu, Mohammedan 
and Budhist/ living far apart. 

565. Hence, as in proximity and distance there may be 
degrees, so we may see that in persuasions there are also 
approximation and deviation more or less gradual. The ac- 
ceptation of doctrines by sects has been shown to bo under 
the influence of the material constituents reflecting on their 
ethereal nature ; and hmongst> them we see how approxima- 
tions and deviations are brought about by gradual change of 
personal position. 

Thus, for example, take the holders of any absolute doctrines, 
such as salvation by faith, by grace, or by works, respectively 
alone — or on the other hand, perdition for the lack of these 
qualities also respectively, and we find the objective feelings of 
such people imiqediately at strife with their idealization of 
truth. In the Christian, the Hindu, Budhist, or Mohammedan 
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the principle working on the mind is the same ; none escape 
the dilemma. 

Taking the population of the world as historically estimated 
at the Christian era ; according to any or all such absolute doc- 
trines, twenty-four thousand eight hundred millions of souls, 
owing to obtuseness or ignorance in themselves and cruelty in 
the Almighty,* have been condemned by Him to everlasting 
torment ; and at the best only six thousand two hundred mil- 
lions have been saved. But further, to the objective faith of 
many, not even the thousandth part of the latter number. 

566. Thus objectiveness is here also, in various degrees, ac- 
cording to statical position, unerringly in opposition to ideal- 
ization,— sometimes approaching similar persuasion, some- 
times receding, in no two persons ever identically the same. 
The level of the one not the level of the other ; the straight 
line of the one a curve to his neighbour ; the rope of the one 
straight, of the other bent ; this also, in each individual in their 
respective objective and idealized apprehensions. The ac- 
ceptation of a persuasion in the one has its counterpoise 
in the comprehension of the other. Hence objective salvation 
becomes idealized perdition, — innate sin, immaculate sanctity, — 
grace of God, square rubble chapels, penurious works by the 
people ; — gorgoous cathedrals, hollow worship. The inconsis- 
tency is unavoidable ; obtrusive piety — the result of excess of 
objectiveness and deficiency of idealization — is always linked to 
want of charity towards some neighbour ; no mouths are fuller 
of imputations against their fellow men and give utterance by 
rote to the epithet “ No Christian” 

* In one of Wesley’s controversies with*' Whifcefield, the following 
dialogue occurs : — 

Wesley : “ Brother, are you aware what you have done to-night P ” 

Whitefield : “ Yes ; I have defended the truth.” 

Wesley : " You have tried to prove that God is worse than the devil ; 
for the devil can only tempt a man to sin, but if what you have said be 
true, God forces a man to sin, and therefore on your own systen^, God 
is worse than the devil.” 

It may be remarked that Whitefield held the doctrine of particular 
election, and was against the doctrine of the m-bemg of sin being de- 
stroyed in this life . — JAfe of Wesley. 
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567. The question then arises, What is truth; oh, what is 
truth ? Truth is the line drawn at the junction between these 
contrary, sentiments; ever existent but never present; beyond 
the inscrutable motamentum ; infinite in minuteness as the 
atom is in space. Thus, what is truth must depend on the sen- 
timents of the living person ; it is each man's own, and no one 
can "take it from him. He may be tortured and terrified, so 
that the Divine element in his nature may be scotched, yet in 
life it never can be killed. He may vacillate only to vibrate to 
the other side; now doubting, now confirmed, — next believing 
then disbelieving, — now in hope, then in despair, — but truth, 
that equilibrium of opposite forces, always existing in the 
balance notwithstanding. 

568. “ But the Divine gift of saving faith," cries the zealot 
and the bigot, “ is not with all." Lot it be so ; our argument 
questions not the faith of others. Let it not bo saving faith 
then, still your objective feelings are against your idealizations. 
Admit God to be Almighty — then He can savo all. If so, 
then Ho wills not to do it. In this position we seo the mind 
vacillating and questioning God's justice, and asking itself 
whether He bo malevolent or benevolent* (565). Thus by 
some to call God by implication malevolent is orthodox, to call 
Him benevolent heterodox. Hence a man in impressing his 
own apprehensions of truth on others unwittingly maligns the 
Deity. How weak we are when we assume to ourselves the 
dictation of universal dogmas. How can we condemn others 
'for their beliefs, when we ourselves are led to such falso issues ? 

569. But we hear the question, Does not your argument 
tend to wipe out all religious institutions ? To this we say 
no; on the contrary*, it affords the strongest proofs of the 
necessity of such institutions. Objectiveness is half of our 
very nature, and by that nature wo must live in sections of the 
universal disc. The religious sects are but spokes in the wheel 
of the Church universal, and their members find truth in the 
coiylitions appropriate to themselves. No one can deprive them 
of this privilege (567). And sects demand their exponents — a 


* Wesley : see preceding note. 
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priesthood. It is of little consequence whether the people are 
the sheep or the pastor the mere delegate ; there must be 
church and priest for the people, in some shape or other. To 
banish these is chimerical, a wild scheme ’of the utopian or the 
sceptic. But the ideal is the more refined and subtle, the higher 
the phase of man’s constitution. Its cultivation cannot be re- 
pressed, and the more enlarged the experience, the greater the 
learning in the individual, the higher is his humanity. Thus 
while objectiveness in us tends to monopolize grace, ideal- 
ization tends to share it with others ; and anysone who will un- 
biassedly read Christ’s teachings must admit that they abound 
in lessons of forbearance, love, and good will towards all men.* 
Hence in the living Church, which we say resides in man’s 
ethereal aspirations, is objectiveness pressing, against ideal- 
ization, ever impinging but never crushing or overcoming ; 
the one living on the other; ever opponent, ever mutually 
supporting ; never concurrent, yet never destroying. 

570. These facts being admitted, it also will be admitted that 
in the economical interests of a nation — which is worth pre- 
serving — the policy of supporting religion, nourishing it with 
anxious care, is also necessary. For let religion, the channel by 
which the ethereal aspirations of the people is evolved, be 
abased and despised, so will that abasement and despicableness 
curdle the hearts of the people — inviting revolution, anarchy, 
if not foreign conquest. 

571. But what is truth ? men ask again. How long have 
we sought it ; and as we clutched at it, has it not vanished 
away. The zealot and bigot cries, u I have truth,” only to 
condemn all his fellows (545). Is it truth, this self-elevation, 
this non-self humiliation ? If God be ttfuth, in what do we see 

* As already noted (334), the secondary and controversial doctrines 
emanate from the Apostles, as for example, referring to the Westminster 
Catechism and taking Predestination, we fiud the authorities quoted : 
1 Tim. v. 21 ; Matt. xxv. 41; Rom. ix. 22, 23 ; Eph. i. 5, 6 ; Prov. xvi. 
4; 2 Tim. ii. 19; Joh$ xiii. 18. Next taking Election : Eph. i. 4, 9, 11 ; 
Rom. viii. 30; 2 Tim. i. 9 ; 1 Thess. v. 9; Rom. ix. 11, 13, 16. tfhen, 
Capricious condemnation by God to dishonour and wrath : Matt. xi. 25, 
26 ; Rom. ix. 17, 21, 22 ; 2 Tim. ii. 19, 20 ; Jude 4 1 1 Peter ii. 8. The 
examples might be continued to an unlimited length. 
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God? "We His children, He oar Father,” says the Christian 
and Hindu. "We His slaves, He our Master,” says the Mo- 
hammedan. "We# the living. He the dead,” says the Budhisfe. 
Let us ask under all these conflicting sentiments. What is 
truth, that we may also see God? To us revealed; to our 
neighbour notwithstanding it may not appear as revealed. 

572. Truth existent to our sight, is as the contending armies 
in battle. No truth in sight, then no contending armies, — no 
battle. The contending armies in battle in sight, being truth, 
is in truth God i%sight. For without the battle there would 
be no contending armies, — no opposition, — no truth. To one 
opposite army, self-good ; the other, evil. To the other army, 
also self-good; the opponent, evil. Yet by God held in just 
balance, so that we see truth — Himself. Before the battle 
began there was no battle existent; after the battle is over 
there is no battle existent. Hence no God, no truth to sight ; 
when there are no two armies contending in battlo. 

573. God in truth, then, is perceptiblo to man only through 
an infinitely small motamentum of time, in such manner as 
he sees the world existent through the infinitely minute focus 
of space (15). Man sees the battle never the same, but always 
changing in aspect ; souls that were in life, now in death ; 
squadrons that hold the field, now swept away ; the heart that 
loved fondly, the eye that delighted, the mouth that kissed, 
the arms that pressed, now stolid and rigid, not to bo moved 
in death; fountains of tears, shrieks of lamentation — stir not. 
Hence the battle of the hour is not the battle of a former or 
a later hour, not the battle of a former minute or a later minute, 
not the battle of a former * moment or a later moment ; but 
the battle is seen by truth in God through the infinite mo- 
tamentum, which knows no time but eternity. 

574. If God is truth and eternal, then God is as fhe battle 
of the two contending armies ; and the battle as seen by self is 
not the battle as seen by others at the same time, becauso both 
are not in the same position (43)— not later and not sooner. 
Their battle is therefore not our battle, their apprehensions of 
truth not our apprehensions of truth ; but truth and God only 
by mutual Concession ; truth and God to two or three or more 
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only in sect; truth and God only in persuasion ; truth and God 
only in religion divided, not in religion universal. In con- 
tention there is life. In sects, priests, and •exponents there is 
religious, life, and these exist only by contention. Truth and 
God can only be seon by man in this contention of sects, 
priests, and exponents. We would live at peace, yet where is 
peace ? Tor we condemn our neighbour because he is not at 
peace, because his objectiveness and idealization are non-con- 
current and he has doubted, and because ho confesses his 
doubts he is anathematized by his fellow, wfco himself cannot 
but ask his own conscience whether he also doubts and has 
doubted. Thus — 

“ Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn.” 

575. In the ethereal warfare about God and truth, the ma- 
terial exposition of religious life germinates, is fed, and main- 
tained. The field tent is erected, the plain chapel, the ornate 
church, and the huge cathedral. These are the kernels of 
man's idealized existences. Yet would man abolish that tent, 
chapel, church, and cathedral, imitating the desire of the mis- 
anthrope who would abolish sun, moon, and stars, the ex- 
ponents of our objective existence. 

57G. And so it is in regard to man's behaviour towards tho 
.Deity, in sects consistent, but in separate sects inconsistent. 
Each maligns the other, groping after their Creator. Nor have 
they mutual love and forbearance, even though they be Chris- 
tians, the followers of Him whose principal teaching they 
break. The Teuton spurns the wooden or stone image of the 
Latin, the Calvinist or Lutheran the objective worship of the 
Papist ; and the Papist retorts back again on the Calvinist's 
sacrilegious idealizations and bibliolatry. Thus Christians 
escape not the penalty of religious life, the payment for 
limiting of its comforts only to individuals, only to sects, 
not diffusing it amongst mankind * as a whole. Again, tho 
Lutheran theory rebuts the Zwinglian ; and in the vibrations 
— there and back again — a lively faith is built up, — without 
vibrations there would be no faith existent to be built up. 
The simple Mintra of the Malay peninsula says God sits on 
the whirlwind and rides on the storm. This is Scriptural 
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language ; for where there is motion from x>ne place to its 
opposite, there He is manifested, though none can see Him. 

577. Thus we daily see this process in operation, self and non- 
self, constantly intermingled ; self and the universe mistaken 
for each other; self put in God's place (510). The dogmas of 
self, perverting God's law and the perversion of God's law, 
thrust down the throat of a neighbour to that neighbour's 
dislike, which turns to hatred, hatred of God's law perverted ; 
God's law, perverted in objective and idealized strife, mis- 
taken for the law#f God itself. God's law uncared for because 
of its perversion by the dogmas of self mistaking self for non- 
self, the universe of God. And we see the pure living irre- 
proachable dissentient existing, an enigma to the religious, an 
object of contumely to the zealot and bigot ; but dissentient 
not against God's law, but because of objectiveness and ideal- 
ization non-concurrent, for truth to the one is truth perverted 
to the other. Such is life ; and we quarrel instead of exer- 
cising mutual forbearance and love. 

578. This leads us back to a first mathematical principle 
(1) : a point is that which has position but no magnitude. So 
space may be assumed — though according to its nature it 
cannot be defined — to be all magnitude and no position. The 
mind of the world lives between these, vacillating and oscil- 
lating between the two unapproachable states, the multitude 
and the unlearned having affection for centrifugal action from 
a point. The few and the learned having a contrary affection 
for centripetal action proceeding from all magnitude or un- 
bounded space. 

579. Thus in scanning the results of interpretations which 
have material exposition in sects (353), wo find in all faiths — 
but we allude to the Christian, where our illustrations will be 
most familiar to our readers — religious life feeding, or sup- 
ported at the junction, by*the action of these opponent tenden- 
cies, one aggressive, the other defensive. If any one examino 
himself candidly, be he priest or layman, he will be forced 
to inwardly, if not outwardly, admit of this warfare going 
on within him** A faith established, yet* an influence 

* As St. Paul has done, Romans vii. 23. 
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always working against it, and sometimes, nay often disestab- 
lishing it. 

So, in denominations consisting of hundreds and thousands 
of men, it is no otherwise. The interpretation of the selfsame 
doctrines by the unlearned does not coincide with the inter- 
pretation of the learned. And these meet at a common, com- 
munion only by mutual concession, or when the diffefences 
overbear the power of mutual concession and love, then they 
separate, or eat and drink against conscience. 

580. Thus the very essence of Christianity is the battle- 
ground of two broad distinctions of mind. The one objec- 
tive, the other one of idealization ; the idealizations of one not 
the idealizations of the other ; Christ Himself, the Bible, and 
the sacred relics torn to pieces in the strife. 

581. To one Christ is a spiritual creation to draw man to 
God ; to the other, an objective creation towards the same end. 
And they hate and malign each other, though living in one 
Christ, because of diversity of apprehension. 

582. Hence we see the influences which -initiated these huge 
systems built up by men, the exposition of whose doctrines 
takes whole rooms full of volumes to contain them. Wo see to 
the same end sets of catechisms — younger and older, smaller 
and larger, shorter and longer — one devoted to one appre- 
hension j another to another apprehension — apprehensions and 
disapprehensions. The spirituality of St. Cuthbert is but 
wooden images to his neophytes ; the aspirations of St. Dun- 
stan but dry bones; the idealizations of Calvin or Luther but 
mis-read books — pages abused. 

583. Thus we are led from apprehension and disapprehen- 
sion to establishment and disestablishment. Then what is 
disestablishment ? Is it the crushing out of faith, the destruc- 
tion of religion ? No; it is but a mark in the era of truth ; it 
is only a sign that the pendulum of faith has attained its 
summit, and is about to vibrate back again. It is a proof of 
religious vitality; man's mind at war, yet God in it* An 
enigma to the individual, a calamity to the dominant sect, yet 
no more avoidable at its proper date than existence of truth 
by war. 
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584'. So the war of sects is but the hoarse, inhumane, un- 
gracious creaking of the spokes of the wheel of religious life, 
because of the burden of its weaker neighbour or the pressure 
of its opposite fellow. 1 They are not contented each with their 
own truth, but they must needs support it, by destruction of 
the truth as seen by others. 



CHAPTER LXIL- 
ANTITHESIS IN WORDS. 

585, Existence, then, is at the boundary of two contending 
tendencies (577). In its normal state, so silent and balmy and 
benign in operation, that few mark the workings thereof. It 
is only when the two contending tendencies are brought in 
juxtaposition that man's senses are agape. When the armies 
contend in battle, when the lightning rends the sky, when the 
preacher thunders with one foot in hell and the other in heaven 
— then is the attention riveted, and, it may be, perturbed, de- 
lighted, or disgusted. 

Sq true is this, that even in tho selfsame words and expres- 
sions, not to say scenes, facts, or visions, we see the same law 
appertaining. Take any one word standing for a forcible idea 
or radical influence, look at it in its separate places of the dic- 
tionary, and no feelings will be evolved. Look at each in its 
place, and each with its meaning, and your self-complacency is 
in no way affected. But pick out and set side by side the 
different meanings evolved from any one root, and your atten- 
tion is riveted, it may be perturbed, delighted, or disgusted. 
To* some the few examples mentioned below will appear as the 
perversity of human nature ; in the language of our thesis it 
is the extension of the principle already shown to attach to 
philosophical laws (559), wherein our objectiveness is utterly 
opposed to our idealizations, which also attach to religious laws, 
as set forth in a recent chapter (577). 

587. Why this paradox should be we do not pretend to 
show ; but the laws evolved in as far as we can trace them in 
so small an undertaking as this book alone come within our 
scope. 

588. As examples would shock the delicate mind*, we leave 
inquirers to search a dictionary for themselves, taking for 
instance, spirit, ghost, body, god, devil, heaven, hell, human, 
shepherd, etc., etc. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

FAITH. 

589. We arc led back to one of our first principles, viz. that 
of universal variation (46). Wo now see it, not confined to 
sentiment alone, but to the very words that express sentiment.* 
These words take the value and intention of each speaker ; and 
each speaker being under the law of universal variation, so 
words may be identical but of infinitely varied meaning. 

590. What then is faith ? Is faith an actuality ? Yes ; an 
actuality in the individual, but not the same actuality in another 
individual. Both having faith, notwithstanding; tho#faith 
differing in degree, and so divergent at times as to be discord- 
ant. But however discordant, no man has a right to call his 
faith better than his neighbour's, as this would be assuming 
to himself perfection (42). 

591. A congregation, then, must represent a faith in actuality 
by compromise, by mutual forbearance ; the visible Church 
must exist under the same conditions, so much do men vary in 
sentiments, deeds, and in words. Mutual forbearance, i.e. g>od 
works, is, then, a prominent essential in man's religion, as 
much as faith. 

592. Eaith in the religious, is like capital in the secular, 
world (158) ; so may it be considered like unto a true cone, 
heaped up of material. The pressure which maintains the 
heap together will be represented in the directions of the 
arrows, and it will be apparent that the tendency of the pres- 
sure at B will be in opposition to the tendency of the pressure 
at 0, and equal to each other. Were the pressures unequal, 
either by too few havers or too few wanters , the cone must de- 
teriorate or fall in ratio. Thus the safety of faith, the elevation 

* Of course we.speak to those who take the trouble to look up the 
, words for themselves. See paragraph 588. 
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of the visible Church, is as much due* to the influence of those 
who possess it not, as to those who hold it — equal pressure, 
the maintainor of the cone, being kept up by the circulation of 


A 



good offices, by brotherly love, under the law of restraint, 
and mutual forbearance, which affects the whole, even to the 
remotest corner. 

The tower of faith, then, stands on no other principle than 
the nforal one (49), “ the time and labour in raising it being 
under universal law, in exact proportion to the obstacles to be 
overcome.” People brought up in one groove, whose heads 
never rise above the edges, whose thoughts are moulded to 
stereotyped routine, and to a knowledge <of only one state of 
things, and who are nursed in the soft cushion of sectarian 
conceit and self-adulation, can have no merit in their faith ; for 
it has never been tried by “ obstacles to be overcome.” ’ Eirl 
tiJs Mcocreco 9 /caOeSpa ? itcdOiaav oi ypapLpLarei 9 /cal ol $apicraior 
. . . ovtg) /cal vp,efc egcoOev pkv <f>alvearde to?? avOpdirot,? 

SUavoi , eacodev Se pbearoi lore viro/cptaen 5 /cal dpopu'a 9 (Matt, 
xxiii. 2, 28). Such was Christ's rigidly exact saying on this 
head. 

593. This is a mathematical demonstration of a great religious 
principle ; and how often have we not heard the well-meaning 
pietist, redolent of the aroma of sanctity and the arrogance of 
ignorance, exclaim, “ How I do verily hate mathematics from 
my inmost heart ” ? But our answer to this is, that were there 
no ethereal wanters , neither could there be ethereal charity, 
which an apostle has said is greater than faith or hope.* 

* This leads us naturally to the doctrine of punishment for want of 
faith, so often abused in the hands of zealots and bigots in the different 
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594. Hence the ever-standing quarrel between two schools 
of interpretation. The one taking Christ’s precepts alone as 
the basis ; the other accepting as their creed the plenary in- 
spiration of His apostles. 

595. Thus, he who essays to give the balm of religious con- 
solation must do so by his faith in subordination, not by his 
faith*in arrogation. 

and opponent Churches, who make of it a moral whip to scourge the 
weak, the sick, and the dying (33) ; and thus erect on it one of the most 
grinding and obnoxious of tyrannies. 

Now, referring to an incident of the most vital interest to Christians, 
and to the four accounts of the behaviour of those who were privileged to 
see the miraculous event in actuality ; does the doctrine of punishment 
for want of faith get support there ? Imprimis , we surmise not ; as such 
would be inconsistent with the cardinal teachings of Christ (511). But 
let' us to the facts as related in the four Gospels. 

It is said, K al Ibovres avrbv, irpocrcKvifTprav avrQ' o i be ebtorracrav j[Matt. 
xxviii. 17). Here we see, even having seen Him, some doubted. Again : 
Kd*eii/oi a7re\66vTtv airf)yyci\av tois Xowrols* ovbe eKeivois (TvicTcvaav (Mark 
xvi. 13). Here the residue, that is nine, would not believe the two that 
had seen. Again : 0 i be o(j)Ba\po\ a vr&v eKparovirro to{J py emyvwvai avrov 
(Luke xxiv. 16). When they saw Him, they knew Him not ; but after- 
wards, when their eyes were opened, He vanished. Lastly : Kal aneKpiBrj 
6 Qapas Ka\ ehrev air<J, *0 Kvpios pov Kal 6 0fd? pov (John xx. 28). 
Thus, in this case one only is said to have disbelieved till he put his 
fingers in tho wound. 

In the first Gospel, those who doubted are not there condemned ; in 
the second, when nearly all doubted, they were merely upbraided, but 
yet trusted to go forth to the world to preach; in the third, the appear- 
ances are represented, first as unrecognised, second as spectral ; in 
the fourth, the one faithless was not condemned. Hence, faith is like 
capital (158), the building up of which inexorably requires havers and 
wanters , under the law of restraint, neither to be ignored or con- 
demned one by the other? 
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'H BA2IAEIA TflN OTPANflN. 

596. A living tree, it will bo admitted, has its roots in the 
ground and its branches in the air, circulation between which 
goes on by means of the heart, vessels, and bark. When the 
circulation between these opposites in their mutual support or 
good offices ceases — the tree dies : the roots decay and the 
branches wither, and there is no longer a living tree. The 
leaves affect the light, the rootlets affect darkness : expose the 
rootlet, and it dies ; cover the leaves, and they die also. In 
opposite conditions they rejoice ; rejoicing in mutual support, 
though with opposite affections, the tree expands as a thing of 
life. All the parts performing the functions appropriate to 
their several conditions, even though discordant in affection, 
constitute the living, healthy tree. Let the roots bo injured, 
and the branches suffer; let the branches be injured, the 
roots suffer; .or let roots injure the branches, or vice versa , 
both suffer, and the whole tree in ratio. Hence we have two 
opposing principles in a living tree : what is good to one 
to the other is bad. For put the leaves under the earth, and 
they die ; put the roots in the air, they are injured and die also. 
Were it possible that the roots and branches of a common tree 
could do what men of a common world can do, viz. injure or 
malign each other because of opposite faiths, affections, wants, 
and conditions, then the same result would ensue. 

597. But a tree is an objective thing only; though living, it 
has not the other attribute of man to which reason leads, viz. 
idealization, by which he is forced to conplusions diametrically 
opposite to his actual feelings (492 and 512), So it is with 
the ethereal when we divest our minds of the material ; and 
could the leaves and* rootlets reason as we do, it would be not 
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otherwise with them. By sinking self only*can we imitate the 
Divine gift of loving the universe. 

In perusing thfc words of Christ as given in the first gospel, 
no fact is clearer thUn that this Divine principle was exempli- 
fied and enunciated, for he made no attack on the religions 
and usages at that time existing — paganism, pantheism, idol- 
atry; polygamy, and slaveholding being tho rule, not the ex- 
ception, in the Roman Empire and tho surrounding bar- 
barous nations ; yet not a word is spoken of them, much less 
against them. 

598. So much do wo as individuals and sects, live within 
ourselves, that to the sectarian the promulgation of this reading 
must be abhorrent, as it goes against all the innate as well as 
artificial views in which he has been reared from childhood to 
old ago ; but we challenge unbiassed inquiry. 

While Christ condemned no man or set of men for their reli- 
gion, — as He said, Aprjv \eyco vplv, ov 8e ev T&'IcrpayX rocravTr]v 
•jtlcttlv evpov. Aeya) Se vpuv, otl 7 roWol airo dvaro\&v icai 
hva-p&v ij^oyai, kcli avaicKiQ^GOVTai pera 'Afipaap, Kal 'I<raa/c tcai 
'Ia/cwft ev rfj fiaatkeLa r&v ovpav&v (Matt. viii. 10, 11), — yet He 
was unsparing of moral obliquity, hauteur, and presumption : 
Ovtcq Kal vfieU e^coOev pkv <f>aiv$<r6e to £<? avdpcoiroL^ SiKaioi, 
€(T(odev 8k /JL€(TTOL €o~T6 v7rorcpi(r€Ct )< ? Kal dvoplas (Matt, xxiii. 
28); also, v O<f)€i<;, yevvtfpaTa ex&v&v, 7 rw? (frvyrjre diro 777 ? 
Kpi< 7 €(o<i ttjs yeevvrjs (Matt, xxiii. 33). And Ho spoke in 
parables, as He said to His disciples, "On vptv SeSorae, y v&vai 
ret fivcrrijpia rf}$ fiaaikeias t&v ovpav&v, €K€lvov ? Se ov SeSoTai 
(Matt. xiii. 11.) 

He also taught that God was God of the living, not of the 
dead, Ovk eonv q 0^9 0eo? veKp&v, d\Xa &vra>v (Matt. xxii. 
32). And in His parables, while describing the kingdom of 
heaven, fj /Saarckela? t&v ovpav&v, He constructed tho living tree, 
with its parts in opposite conditions, performing their appro- 
priate functions, however antithetic towards each other, bear- 
ing and forbearing, .as the spokes of the wheel of life. 

599. And this great principle ran through the whole of His 
teaching. Goc^s kingdom of heaven, ever living, existing 
from an eternity of no beginning to an eternity of no ending 
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in which there was'no condemnation by one part of another—? 
no injury of the root by the branches, no maligning of the 
rootlets by the leaves, — the Hindu by the ‘Mussulman, the 
Budhist by the Christian, the Catholic by the Protestant, the 
Episcopalian by the Wesleyan, the Residuary by the Free Kirk. 
He would not allow the tares even to be uprooted for the sake 
of the wheat. t His /3a<n\eia r&v ovpav&v was, as the mustard 
seed, ever existent ,* living and growing, not stunted by its 
various parts in venomous hatred ; as the leaven in the three 
measures of meal, suffusing and spreading over the whole mass, 
nor missing any part ; as the marriage feast, to which there 
were accepters and refusers ; but the king was angry, because* 
the refusers were beaten by his servants in spite (the leaves 
injuring the rootlets) ; as the ten virgins, five of whom were 
wise, five of whom were foolish ; but the foolish, bearing their 
own misfortunes, not plunged into these by their neighbours, 
except by their own acts ; like the man who travelled into a 
far country, where the parallel of diligence and life in money- 
making even is inculcated,— the active rewarded, the slothful 
punished ; but not punished by their fellows ; not one sect or 
religion traducing and damning and injuring the other, but 
the rewards and punishments left to the Great Ruler. 

GOO. By these doctrines of Christ (faith and reason in true 
balance). His word is seen to be Divine; but the bigot. and 
the zealot do not see. Yet on these principles the scientific 
man — the man of learning and of humanity — maintains his 
right to be called a Christian. And nothing can be clearer 


* That) this is the true meaning of Christ’s teaching is no way dis- 
proved by the minor divergences of His apostles (true rays of a central 
sun), and the major divergences of modern sects (335,). In everything 
existing divergence from a point is the consequence of existence (82), 
these increasing with the angles of the rays and the distance. Thus 
the first divergence from the lips of St. John the Baptist, to wit, 
Mer avoetrf rfyyucc yap fj (OkuriXcla r&v ovpav&v (Matt. ifi. 2), is no evidence 
that the kingdom of heaven was not then existent, and only at hand; it 
is evidence that St. John the Baptist could not for others put himself 
in the place or standpoint of Christ, this, on our mathematical basis, 
being impossible (44). On the acceptance of this principle hangs bur 
rights to religious liberty, so often abused. 
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than his right and privilege to be so called, say to the contrary 
who may. Christ's mission, then, in proclaiming the kingdom 
of heaven, was amission of life to all, not the death of one for 
the sake of another. Not damnation eternal for dia-appre- 
hension of truth by one from another. Not punishment for 
imperfection in faith judged by the standard of another man’s 
faith, But sects do not so see, and the emanation from this is 
that men build gorgeous churches, mosques, and pagodas, as 
material expositions of their peculiar tenets, to face and battle 
with each other unto death. 



CHAPTER LXV. 
THE TREE LIVING. 


601. 13t our closely followed argument, and by processes 
repugnant to many, we have shown the truth and divinity of 
Christ’s precepts. That the followers of other religions see 
truth we at the same time have been unable to deny ; indeed, 
to attempt to prove them Wrong would be to abandon our 
principles — equally so would an attempt to prove them right. 
So we must allow for the present that towards tho members of 
other religions our position is neutral. If they can prove that 
they have as much truth on their sido as we have on ours, so 
also do our principles forbid us to condemn them, — those prin- 
ciples on the contrary teach us to bear and forbear, and more 
than that, to love, though the course be diametrically opposed 
to our actual feelings (512). 

Wc have sought diligently for the radical precepts of Christ, 
and found them few in number and confined to a small space— 
this, for the time being, has been a great shock to our pre- 
conceived notions — which, till we brought concise reasoning 
and balanced faith to bear on the subject, we had supposed to 
be scattered broadly as rocks in a great desert, over, not one 
book, but tho voluminous commentaries, catechisms, and 
tracts of sects. 

But if the kingdom of heaven be as the mustard seed, 
why should not Christ’s word be also as- the smallest of seed- 
lings, which grows into a great tree. Diamonds, the most 
precious of jewels, are not found broadcast over all river beds 
and valleys, but only in confined areas and amidst myriads of 
grains of sand. Christ’s word, then, is as the diamond in a 
river bed, or asjthe grain of mustard seed which grows into a 
tree. The tree has its base in the ground, antithetic to its top 
in the air ; its branches divergent ; its leaflets and rootlets more 
or less distant and obsenro. Then why should Christ’s tree 
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of life be expected to be otherwise ? Why should the learned 
commentator deem it necessary that there should be no anti- 
thesis, no base #nd top, no divergences, no branches, no 
obscurities, no leaflets and rootlets ? Yet it is so (410) ; and he 
maligns God, in effect accepting the advice of Job's advisers — • 
he makes God senselessly torture his creatures, curses Him. 
and dies. 


602. Our problem is a mathematica C 

one, so to our premises wo must return. 

for there can bo no exact illustration A 

without thorn. Let A B bo a straight line, 

black towards A , white towards B . Then * C 

the spectator at G would in his objective 

feelings state the line A B to be a black 

point, while the spectator at 1) would saj £ £ 

it was a white one. The spectators al | 

F and E would see a liue in contrary con- j 

ditions, while from G H 1 J the viows } J 

would be divergent. \ 

603. So it is with tho four gospels. I B 

would bo as absurd to expect spectators a 

any of the points 0 D E F G H I e 0 

to view tho the lino A B identically, as to require tho authors 
of these gospels to relate a string of circumstances — incidents 
in different places — precisely in the samo manner. Antithesis 
of sight and divergences in relation, then, do not dotract from 
the genuineness of the narration. But exact similarity would 
do so ; for as the standpoint of one man cannot be the stand- 
point of another, neither can their experiences be the same 
(17). Thus absolute .similarity would prove plagiarism — not 
independent and honest observation. 

604. We have shown that there are antithesis and divergence 
in the selfsame word (588). Words are but the imprint of 
passing thoughts, — the objective expression of idealized 
attributes ; yet there could be no existent v^rd recallable to 
man's senses without such opposite and deviating processes. 
The tree of life must have roots in the dark, branches in the 
light. As between the material and the ethereal it is no other- 
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wise. To us the man God — God man — is as essential to our 
living religion as roots are to branches., The root of our faith 
is in antithesis, and the growth is by divergences. The ex- 
positions may be by allegories, parallels,- and hyperbolas, but 
the rays that enlighten us from our central sun of faith must 
be divergent to all regions. " 

605. Hence to find fault with these necessities of life, to call 
them “ stumbling-blocks,” is but to quarrel with God's truth 
in battle. Truth not to be gainsaid except by self-immola- 
tion. Truth to be admitted for our self-edification, repose of 
conscience, and resignation, f 

* For examples of antithesis and divergences, see Matt, xxiii. 14, 
IThess. v. 17; Mark x. 8, John i. 2; Luke xvii. 21, xxii. 16, ix. 27; 
John iii. 18, 36, vi. 65; John xvi. 10; John xvi. 22; Matt. v. 44; 
Ps. cxxxix. 22. Conflict between objectiveness and idealization, 
Rom. vii. 18, 23. Quotations may be extended indefinitely. 

t To the reader of the works of commentators of tho 17th and 
18th centuries, the fact is apparent, that theirs is a system of parallel- 
isms ; hence, when interpretations are not in concordance, they condemn. 
This behaviour is as unreasonable as in one who would insist that all 
the light from a central sun should not radiate, but bend all its beams 
to a parallel and shine on himself alone. There is much of this spirit 
at work in the recent prosecutions for heresy of the Rev. Fergus Fer- 
guson, Marcus Dods, and Robertson Smith, in North Britain, men 
whose religious status is above suspicion. 



CHAPTER LSYI. 
THE TREE DYING. 


606. We have seen the tree living in full growth under the 
law of restraint (601). The tree dying is a process of anni- 
hilation under opposite circumstances. We could quote many 
sad examples of this in different parts of the world, — in the 
Spanish Main, North and South America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, — but we select as our illustration that which wc 
recently witnessed in a voyage across the Pacific Ocean. 

607. Grace, honour, and eminence is by our law estimated 
by the obstacles to be overcome (158 ) ; obversely, depravity, by 
the obstacles conceded to. When two peoples come in con- 
tact in open license, not regarding the law of restraint, then 
they plant the tree of death. Under such circumstances, 
Las Casas was impotent to defend his native charges, and so 
also were the modern missionaries. 

608. About a century ago the navigator Cook discovered the 
Sandwich Islands, in the midst of the Pacific Ocean, far apart 
from all others. These were inhabited by a tribe of the Poly- 
nesian race, numbering four hundred thousand souls. The 
region verily teemed with population, and even to this day 
hydraulic works are pointed out which had been connected with 
extensive systems of irrigation. The surface of the country 
bears numerous marks of fenced cultivation, and is also 
reticulated with ancient pathways. 

609. When Cook revisited the islands after a few years' 
absence, he candidly admits that he was shocked with the 
ravages which his visit — be it said under the garb of philosophy, 
philanthropy and humanity — had created. The* unlicensed con- 
tact of peoples in contrary social states proved as venomous as 
the sting of the-cobra^ — as certainly fatal. Other navigators 
visited these islands ; castaways and runaways of the lowest 
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classes of Europeans settled in them, whose licentious habits 
but hastened the work that Cook had unwittingly initiated. 
And to make the story short, we have only to state that while 
the population amounted in 1770 to, four hundred thousand, 
as stated before, now it counts but little over one-tenth of this 
number. 

610. The missionary succeeded the navigator and the cast- 
away ; and on what circumstances shall we place this sacrifice 
in the progress towards annihilation ? Our question is best 
answered by a little book composed for an entirely different 
object, this is the e< Hawaiian Phrase Book,” by the Rev. A. 
Bishop, Honolulu, 1871. 

611. In this phrase book we have the following sentences : — 

Conversation with a Native Woman. 

How is it to take little things ? 

It is wrong if you take a pin without asking ; by-and-by 
you will take large things in the same way. 

Are you sorry for a pin ? 

No ; it is not for a pin, but the right I want [sic). 

I see ; it is wrong to take a pin, because it is stealing. 

That is it ; be afraid to steal little things, then great things 
will be safer with you. 

When they forbid you not to do a thing, did you obey? 

No; native children never obey their parents unless they 
choose. 

Do they not punish you then ? 

No ; they are angry sometimes, and sometimes they laugh 
when we refuse, and that ends it. 

That is not the end of the thing. 

Tell what is the end. 

This is the end : they become very bad children and men. 

If the parent punishes at any time, what will the child do ? 

If the child be punished, he runs away and forsakes his 
parent. 

Where does the child go ? 

He goes to some other person. 

Does that person take him in ? 
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Always ; and takes his part. All natives call it very bad to 
punish children ; it makes them angry, and they cry. 

What does God^ay about thieves and liars ? 

God says : No thief or liar shall have a portion in the king- 
dom of Heaven. 

Bathing. 

W^are called a race half fish. 

We are very much in the water. 

Do you bathe in a retired place ? 

Wo do not seek retired places. 

Do the males have one place and the women another place ? 
And do tho boys and girls also bathe apart ? 

No ; from all time we have always bathed together. 

How ? Do parents allow their children to bathe together ? 
Children do not regard the forbidding of their parents as 
anything to bo observed. 


At School. 

What does geometry teach ? 

It teaches to measure heights and distances. 

What does the Word of God teach ? 

It teaches how to be good and happy. 

Is there anything else as great as this ? 

This is the great thing before all. 

What is the use of learning ? 

Its use is to know the truth. 

Aro not ignorant men happy ? 

They are not as happy as the learned. 

The ignorance of our forefathers was the cause of their 
misery. They did not know the right and the wrong way ; 
therefore they did the wrong. 

If you know the right and do the wrong, what then ? 

Then our ovil will be the greater. 

• Moral Duties. 

Do not go to law for trifles. 

Your lawyer w$l take all your money. 
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There is much loss in going to law. 

Better to bear a little loss than by going to law you lose all. 

Be kind to all men, but be bound to none. e 

Live with your wife in peace all the days of your life. 

Help her when needy. 

Forsake her not when sick. 

Love her until death. 

Look not on other women. 

A good wife is the gift of God. 

She is better than wealth. 

A bad wife must be endured. 

Treat her kindly, that she may learn to do well. 

Remember your marriage vow. 

Wives, love your husbands. 

Your husband is your protector. 

He gives you food and clothes. 

With a house and home. 

You have left father and mother and cleaved to your husband. 
Then live with him and no other. 

That your end may be in peace. 

Desire not another husband. 

You took him in your youth. 

You vowed to God in marriage, 
hiow fulfil your vow. 

Do not go about here and there. 

Speak not evil of your husband. 

Stay at home and take care. 

Do not give away his food. 

It is the fruit of your husband's labour. 

Give with the consent of you both. 

Do not forsake him when old. 

Bear with his infirmities. 

If he is sick tend him. 

Do not get an ignorant doctor. 

In his dying lay his head in your lap. 

Then he Trill bless you in dying, and will pray that God will 
take care of you and your children. 

God takes care of good widows. 
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Watch over your children. 

Feed, them when hungry. 

Make them clotjies. 

Send them to school. 

Do not be angry at their teacher when he punishes. 

He punishes for disobedience. 

He»teaches them to be good. 

Pray with them at home. 

Take them with you to church on the Sabbath. 

Do not let them stray away on the Sabbath. 

Teach them the Word of God. 

Speak no bad words before them. 

Let only good words come from thy mouth. 

Then they will love their parent. 

When he is old they will take care of him. 

If you do not teach them the good, they will become bad, and 
forsake you when old. 

Live in peace with your neighbour. 

Do not speak evil of him. 

Do not backbite him. 

Do deeds of kindness to him. 

If he is in distress, relieve him. 

If ho is sick, visit him. 

If he is a stranger, take him in. 

If he is naked, clothe him. 

If his children be fatherless, be thou their father. 

These are the moral duties which betoken a good man. 


612. The questions, and answers in the first part of tho 
extracts too surely indicate the cause of the tree dying 
amongst the Hawaiians. Amongst a people under whose 
primitive social system all feelings of delicacy or shame were 
unknown, who now mingled with the loathsome fragments 
disintegrated from a more highly artificial race, bearing with 
them the seeds of most poisonous diseases, what else could 
have happened? No cone of virtue here could be raised, 
under restraint and by good offices, between the two opposite 
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conditions of society (158) . Hence the result— annihilation, — 
for law is always stronger than precept, even though, as in 
this case, those precepts and moral teachings were humanely 
and benignly given. 



CHAPTER LXVTI. 


LAW. 


613. In our Social Problems we have found nature in con- 
flict, yet under law ; movements so slow as to bo almost imper- 
ceptible, under law; cataclysms and'convulsions also under law; 
the former being nature in retardation, the latter being nature 
in acceleration. The granite block, to man apparently im- 
perishable, yet slowly decomposes in time and space. The 
lightning rends the sky but for a moment, yet its progress 
in time and space is accurately determinable. 

614. In tho secular world wo have seen law governing trivial 
matters; so also have wo recognised law in matters of the 
greatest magnitude. A drunkard’s quarrel moderating under 
law (18) ; the wealth of England increasing and maintained in 
like manner (110). In the secular world we have even been 
unerringly led to conclusions diametrically opposite to our 
actual feelings, thus proving to ourselves the superiority of our 
ethereal over our material attributes (492), this under law. 
Further, much to the discomposure of our conceit, we have 
been forced to admit that wealth is as much due to tho wanters 
as to the havers (158) ; and that in the subtleties in the struc- 
ture of a great nation, we have seen a most delicate system 
of counterbalancing opponent conditions — one condition neces- 
sary to the other, thoftgh both in self equally inimical (572) • 
even the money claims on the nation of leisured wealth, being 
no less nor no more than the claims of idle pauperism (160). 
This under law. 

615. Again: we have seen that excellence or grace has a 
sur^and rigidly accurate balance against it, in the measure of 
bad influences opposed to it, under mathematical law (49) But 
we need not dilate on this subject by citing more of the many 
examples to be found in preceding chapters. 
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616. And if it 'has been so with secular affairs, how has it 
been with religious ? WewCddfess wehavp been unttble-*-had 
we wished it— to demonstrate that religioa is outside of law, 
and not under it. In it we hayenoted the same elements of 
confliot, the same antithesis, the same attributes of man's 
nature— the objective and idealized; the r fleshly apd the 
spiritual, the selfish and thp non-selfishj the same differences of 
opinion* according to differences of position; the one diame- 
trically opposed to the other. * Yet by and under law. As 
regards secular affairs, so in our religions inquiry we have 
encountered much to shock our pride. We have had to'admit 
that sin was the supporter of grace (526), humility of true 
elevation (496). We even could not escape from the burden of 
the duty to love our enemies (512). All under mathematical 
law, rigidly true and exact. 

617. Further : when we have observed how much the various 

religions and sects of the world differ, are not the movements 
id society and nations caused thereby under law ? Yes. We 
can return no other answer when we refer to the principles of 
synchronous polarity (357), of reflected action (389), of trans- 
mitted forces (404), etc. Over these law is paramount, and 
ijgidly exact ; this in small affairs as well as great. The law 
of synchronous polarity is as apparent in the controversial 
squabble between the pietists and their dying victim (187) as 
in the affairs of the Roman Empire (8). The law of reflected 
action is as apparent in the vibrations of a chain fridge (357) 
as in the wars of the Reformation (397) ; and the' law of trans- 
mitted force? is as certain in the tides of the smallest: f^reek in 
the Mediterranean (404) as in the railing^ and' revilings of 
sects in £ e far land of Fiji (404). ^ 

So our enquiry into the law of influences ip these Social 
Problems may be said to be concluded, and pur task come 
to an : . ■ 


UNO. 








